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Wintery Greetings to All 


I don’t think you'll be able to stop reading this issue. Take a look 
at the Table of Contents 

We have two out-of towner authors. The George Washington 
article (appropriate for the upcoming President’s Day) was delivered by William 
Calhoun as a talk in Lincoln (author is the brother-in-law of the Robbats). Bill 
Schecter, a long-time LS teacher, shares his poetry on little known 
historical places around the USA. 

And you can read about the secret life of a reference librarian as 
well as learn up front and personal about Lyme Disease from Beverly Eckhardt. 

The wise-old Barred Owl on the cover has been residing in my pine tree 
for months. He watched me shovel snow. Tom Gumbart and Jef Taylor 
write about owl experiences in and out of Lincoln. It would be a hoot if you sent us an owl 
encounter of your own. 

Do remember to renew. If you misplaced the notice, just use the form below. 


Betty 
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OWL SNIPPETS 


By Tom Gumbart 


When I received the email from Betty Smith that this 
edition of the Lincoln Review was going to have an owl on the 
cover | was intrigued. What would lie inside? It has been a 
while since | wrote an article for the Review and | have 
always enjoyed owls so | figured it was time to tap on the 
keyboard and be part of it. One interesting thing about owls is 
that it seems that just about everyone has a good story to tell 
about an encounter with these mysterious birds. I have been 
very fortunate to have traveled to and lived in a variety of 
different habitats during my days when | worked on avian 
research projects or at environmental education schools and 
therefore have had my share of interesting experiences with 
these birds. Here are some snippets from those days and other 
times. 

Just this fall | received a call from Jay, one of my 
college roommates, who now lives in suburban New Jersey. 
He knows that I am a nature geek and he had a dilemma that 
needed to be solved. All through the evening he and his wife 
were hearing strange sounds outside their home and they could 
not determine what it was. Jay has always been a good 
musician and so he was able to do a fine imitation of the 
sounds over the phone, leaving me with no doubt that he was 
hearing one or more Eastern Screech Owls, thus leaving him a 
satisfied customer. Their whinnying and tremulous calls are 
quite distinctive for their ethereal quality and in how difficult 
it is to locate the source of their calls. 

Although for me that incident did not include any 
direct contact with owls this next one certainly did. I spent 
half a year in Panama with the Smithsonian Tropical Research 
Institute studying kingfishers. Where we stayed the kitchen 
was separate from the living quarters and it was an open air 
structure. In the evenings the lights would attract great 
numbers of big flying insects and upon entering the kitchen 
one night I was startled by a sudden but silent flash. It turned 
out to be a Tropical Screech Owl that was so intent on 
catching bugs to eat that I was able to capture it barehanded 
while it perched on a windowsill. We took photos and then 
released it outdoors (no animals were hurt during this episode 
but the bird was not pleased and tried to inflict some serious 
pain with its sharp talons). 

Such unexpected encounters are always memorable. 
While working for the Point Reyes Bird Observatory in 
Stinson Beach, California a group of us noticed from the 
office that there was a little dust storm out in the gravel 
parking lot. It was in broad daylight during a calm day and of 
course our inquisitive scientific minds led us outdoors for 
closer inspection. Right next to the parked cars we found a 
Great Horned Owl hunched down and beating its wings on the 
ground. It repeatedly did this and would then ruffle all its 
feathers and do some preening. Again | was able to take some 
photos. I had never before witnessed this behavior but it was 
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clearly “dusting” itself which is part of good personal hygiene 
for birds. Apparently the dust helps control ectoparasites that 
live in the feathers. 

Daytime sightings of these typically nocturnal 
creatures are just plain good clean fun. One species of owl 
that is often observable and active during the day is the 
Burrowing Owl. This owl’s primary range is the western 
United States but it is also found in southern Florida. My 
Masters research was done in the mountains of southeastern 
Arizona studying Yellow-eyed Juncos, not owls but they were 
certainly in owl country. While working out of the American 
Museum of Natural History’s Southwestern Research Station 
we would also spend a lot of time in the desert and it was 
always a treat to discover and observe Burrowing Owls. 
Living up to their name they actually do live in holes in the 
ground. Once you find them you can often find many pairs in 
close proximity and as you scan the desert floor you can see 
these small owls popping their heads up and down. These 
creatures were also cooperative for photos. Another fun 
Arizona chance encounter was with a lone Elf Owl, measuring 
in at about 5.5 inches tall. This bird found us camping, 
perched about 15 feet away, and woke us up with its call. 

My thesis field work was done in Arizona but I was a 
student at Utah State University. One memorable owling 
outing in Utah was during a Christmas Bird Count. We were 
in the flat agricultural country where the trees form 
windbreaks at field edges. Using a high power floodlight we 
scanned tree branches along many fields and we seemed to 
find a Great Horned Owl at almost every field we checked. It 
was the only time I have searched this way and it was an 
exciting way to locate these large birds-of-prey. Seeing their 
silhouettes framed within the outstretched leafless limbs of 
large trees was rather haunting. It gave us a brief insight and 
sense of participation in the secretive and solemn nocturnal 
rituals of the Great Horned Owl. 

These episodes were from afar but more of my 
experience with owls is from New England, where I grew up 
and attended college. When my youngest brother David 
started to get interested in birds we went do some winter 
coastal birding on Long Island Sound. Before starting a walk 
out a long sand spit in West Haven, Connecticut, Dave and | 
discussed what we might find. | told him that there is always 
a possibility of finding a Snowy Owl. After walking and 
birding a good portion of the spit we saw through our 
binoculars a whitish lump at the end the sand. Putting the 
trusty Bushnell Spacemaster scope on the lump turned it into a 
Snowy Owl! High fives all around, a life bird for my brother, 
and | felt like a birding God. Of course I had walked the same 
spit many times over the years and never found a Snowy there 
before. It was simply good fortune that we all arrived at the 
same time. 
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Lincoln: Impressive 10 room Contemporary has been internationally inspired with dramatic architecture, rich designer finishes, imported materials and mesmer- 
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Verde Rosa Granite, Unpolished marble, Pumpkin Maple Cabinetry and numerous custom built-ins. Located on a scenic country road in the heart of 

Lincoln on 2.31 acres. Grand and gracious. $2,000,000. 


Do You Know The Value of Your Property? 
Call us for a No Cost, No Obligation Market Analysis: 
781.259.4040 © www.BarrettandCo.com 
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Eleanor Fitzgerald Steve Correia Nancy Nygard 
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Mikki Lipsey Phyllis Cohen 
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Probably my favorite owl is the Barred Owl. When | 
worked at the Stone Environmental School in Groton, 
Massachusetts there was a pair of Barred Owls that must have 
nested fairly close to the school buildings. In the late 
winter/early spring they were very active hunting to feed their 
young and they could even be found or heard during the day. 
This school was an outdoor experiential education facility 
where other schools would come for a week at a time and the 
students were typically sixth graders. We frequently would 
have upwards of 30 students sitting completely still and silent 
in a mature stand of white pine while we attempted to call in 
the Barred Owls. We were successful more often than not and 
it was always amazing to hear the “who cooks for you all” call 
and see them land above the students. Even more amazing 
was the sheer disbelief of the students when it happened. This 
School is also a favorite place of mine because this is where | 
met my wife Carol! 

As I mentioned before, | have been lucky to find owls 
in a variety of geographic regions. But there are lots of owls 
to be found right here in Lincoln. Great Horned Owls, Barred 
Owls, and Eastern Screech Owls are all permanent residents 
who enjoy the large areas of protected open space. In the 
winter months other owls may sometimes be found, including 
Northern Saw-whet Owls and Long-eared Owls. Hearing 
owls is the most common encounter with owls. Actually 
seeing one or more is always a special treat. Spending time 
outdoors at any time from dusk to dawn is the best way to find 
owls and if you are going to pick a time the early morning 
hours is when you want to be out. It can be difficult to get up 
real early but it can also be well worth it. If you get out a 
couple of hours before sunset and simply hike around you will 
probably hear owls and you will experience a time of day that 
most people rarely do. The gradual transition from dark to 
sunrise is always a special time. It is also the quietest time. 
At sunset there is still a lot of automobile traffic, planes are 
flying overhead, and dogs are barking but in the wee hours of 
the morning these sounds have all but disappeared. 

I do not have the time or print space here to go into a 
full dissertation on owling but | will offer some starting 
suggestions. Get a good bird guide and a tape or cd of owl 
calls and study up on the common owls. These days the web 
also offers tons of owl information. When you go out in the 
field you can play back owl calls on a portable player or, even 
better, do your own owl calls. If you are in the right habitat at 
the right time of year you stand an excellent chance at hearing 
or even seeing owls. Bring a good flashlight to help see any 
that fly in and perch nearby. Calling owls is the easiest way to 
find them but it is a disruption to their daily lives so keep it 
brief, enjoy the experience, and then leave them alone. If you 
do not succeed on your first trip then try again. 

So... if you don’t have your own ow] story it is time 
to get one! Be sure to bring someone to share with: children, 
friends, parents, spouse, or someone else special. It is hard for 
anyone not to be impressed by these beautiful birds and their 
unique behaviors. 

[R 
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The Owls of Drumlin Farm 


Jef Taylor is on the Wildlife Care Staff at Drumlin Farm Wildlife 
Sanctuary. He has written for the Las | egas Mercury and currently 
writes and publishes The Urban Pantheist and Urban Nature Walk 


journals. 


By Jef Taylor 


Winter is a good time to observe owls at Drumlin 
Farm Wildlife Sanctuary as well as at other local fields and 
forests. While the snow piles up and many other birds follow 
warm weather south, many of our nocturnal raptors stay in 
New England. Their large eyes are adapted to gather light and 
their ear openings are larger than is usual among birds. Both 
of these adaptations make them successful hunters at night or 
during the twilight hours of dawn and dusk. 

One of our most common species, the Great Horned 
Owl breeds in January, earlier in the year than all our other 
birds. At early evening a visitor might hear the deep 
deliberate hoots of a male announcing his territory or courting 
his mate. Look for their large stick nest in tall pines or search 
under trees for owl pellets, bundles of undigestible fur, 
feathers, and bones that owls spit up. 

The smaller and more vocal Barred Owl breeds late 
in the winter, usually in March. The sun can still be fairly high 
in the sky when the barred owls begin to hoot. On Drumlin 
Farm's bird hill, we have an injured (and unreleasable) barred 
owl on exhibit. Its presence encourages wild owls from the 
nearby forests to come near and call out. No one has yet 
improved on: "Who cooks for you? Who cooks for YOU all?" 
as the closest English phrase to the barred owl call. It doesn't 
even need to be dark to hear these nocturnal owls utter their 
territorial and mating calls-we often hear the hooting in the 
afternoon! Over 
the past few years, several wild barred owls have been seen on 
and around the sanctuary, leading us to believe that they are 
nesting nearby. 

We also care for two other species of owls. We have 
an Eastern Screech Owl exhibit next to the barred owl's. The 
screech owl is tiny: we often must explain that it's not a baby. 
It is also poorly named. Most of the time it is silent, only 
occasionally uttering a sound somewhere between a purr and a 
whinny-never a screech. Screech owls use holes in large trees 
for nesting and also for protection from larger owls while 
resting during the day. On sunny days, you may be lucky 
enough to see one sitting in the opening warming their faces. 

As small as it is, the screech owl isn't the smallest 
kind of owl found in New England; that honor goes to the 
Northern Saw-whet owl. Drumlin Farm soon will have one of 
these very small owls on exhibit. At a little over 100 grams, 
our newest owl is heavyweight for its species; just a bit bigger 
than a robin. Its size and its very secretive habits make the 
saw-whet one of our least-seen owls. Like all of our birds of 
prey, this owl was injured in the wild and nursed back to 
health by a local, state-licensed wildlife rehabilitator. We 
hope visitors will enjoy the rare opportunity to see it, when 
our exhibit opens in the spring. 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 
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¢ 35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
© 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 


° Social Activities ® Housekeeping Services 


Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking a Wai *~ 


Newb Cou 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com (=) Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 


LINCOLN WINTER CARNIVAL 
2005 


The Winter Carnival is a annual event sponsored by 
the Recreation Committee. It is designed to foster a sense of 
community throughout the Town of Lincoln. All events are 
sponsored by Lincoln-based organizations. Please check 
individual event details for age limits, admission fees, pre- 
registration information, etc. We encourage you to attend as 
many programs as possible, and thank you for your dedication 
to the community of Lincoln. 

The following is a sample of the events being 
sponsored over the weekend. More events may be added. 
Please check the Lincoln Journal on January 27, as well as the 
Winter Carnival Flyer in all public buildings the week of 
January 24! 

Friday, January 28 

6-8:00 PM Smith School Gym 
PTA Red Sox Hop 
A K-5 Family Dance Night! The ticket price includes a Pizza 
or Fenway Frank dinner and dancing to DJ Suzie Cue plus lots 
of great raffle prizes. 
Admission: $6 in advance / $8 at the door 

Saturday, January 29 

8-10 a.m. First Parish Church 
Girl Scout Breakfast 
Start you carnival Saturday with delicious, homemade, all- 
you-can eat pancakes, prepared by the Lincoln Scouts and 
their parents. $3.50 /person 

10 a.m.-12 noon Hartwell Main 
Magic Garden Preschool Fun 
Visit the Magic Garden Preschool Center located on the 
Hartwell School complex for face painting, craft activities, and 
light refreshments. Come warm your nose and paint your toes! 

1:00-3:00 p.m. Cemetery pond 
Community Skating 
Weather permitting. Open to all. Enjoy the company of your 
neighbors as you skate, enjoy hot chocolate, and roast 
marshmallows by the campfire on a cold (hopefully!) winter 
afternoon. Bring your own skates and dress warmly. Event 
status can be checked by calling the Rec. Office answering 
machine (0784) by noon. 

3:30-5 PM Bemis Hall 
The Bad News Butler 
A musical mystery! What do a Texas oil millionaire, a 
bumbling magician, and a host of shady characters have in 
common? Not much: everyone wants to be somebody else, no 
one is what they seem to be, and nothing goes quite as 
planned! Pizza will be for sale immediately following the 
show! 
Tickets are $6.00 (ages 3 and up) and are sold by board 
members and are available at Donelan’s (beginning Monday, 
Jan. 16) and at the door if there are any left! 

8:00 p.m. Bemis Hall 
Acoustic Coffee House 
A night of music and fun! Hot beverages and desserts will be 
served while local talent performs for your pleasure! Please 
contact the Recreation Office at 781 259-0784 if you are 
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interested in performing. We encourage a wide variety of 
performers! Ages 16 and up, please. 


Sunday, January 30 

1:00 p.m. Your front door 
Snow Sculpture Contest 
Design and build a winter sculpture in your own front yard. 
Sculptures must register with the Recreation office answering 
machine by 5 p.m. on Saturday. Winner will be decided by | 
p.m. on Sunday. 

12-3:00 p.m. 
Hayrides and Farm Tours 
Stop by the Codman Farm for a tour of the heritage breed 
animals: cattle, sheep, pigs, chickens, and the donkey. Take a 
hayride and warm up with hot chocolate. Dress for the 
weather! 


Codman Farm 


Recreation Committee 
Susie Collins 

John Dumont 

Noah Eckhouse, Chair 
Cathy Long 

Ingrid Neri 

Jane Tatlock 


Recreation Department 
Dan Pereira, Director 
Stacey Mulroy, Asst. Dir. 


Mailing Address 
Box 6353 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Location 

Hartwell Main Rm. 102 
Ballfield Rd 
781-259-0784, 

Fax 781 259-1333 
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Sheila Harding & Associates 
Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem * Pam Caswell ¢ Ed Stahl 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Lincoln — Welcome to Lincoln! This delightful ranch with gleaming 
hardwood floors, front to back living room with fireplace and 3 bed- 
rooms boasts a new, sparkling maple and granite kitchen as well as 

great light, central air and a new roof. A Great Value! $549,000 


Lincoln — A handsome shingled colonial features 12 gracious rooms with 
beautiful views. Five thousand sq. ft. of living space includes 4 bedrooms. 
3% baths, a new maple cook’s kitchen and spacious bonus wing ideal for au 
pair, guest or play space. Sited on more than 3 wooded acres this property 
affords convenience and privacy. A home for all seasons! $1,395,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 
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Lincoln- A long winding driveway brings you to this impressive, young 
Shingle Style manse perched high on a hill. The sixteen plus rooms and 
6400 square feet boast treetop views from large, beautiful windows and three 
floors of living space superbly designed and masterfully crafted with the 
finest finishes. A warm and cozy environment compliments the elegant 
spaces for entertainment. A remarkable property! $2,495,000. 


Lincoln — A brand new 4,000 sq. ft. shingle style Lincoln- A new shingle style masterpiece sited on 2 
architect designed house with rolling farmland views. acres of luscious lawn affords lovely views from 16 

Spectacular detail and exceptional quality define this rooms and 4 decks. Soaring ceilings and 4 fireplaces 
special house. $1,895,000 create an idyllic country retreat. $1,895,000 


Sheila Harding & Associates —“Sggdige 
Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES — Camed! 
Patti Salem * Pam Caswell ¢ Ed Stahl 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 
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On This Valentine’s Day 
May Our Hearts Be Filled 


With Compassion es eT Deal Gece 
mys ° ° Supplying Home and Farm Products 
For the Victims in Asia Ugstineein since 1919. 
Garden Supplies Sand 
Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating O11 Lumber 
California Paints 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln Friendly service Product knowledge 
Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm eats 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm Ogilvie G _Lumbers Hardware 1-781-894-1265 
Heating Oi) M-F 7:30 - 5:00 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 
Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Pepperell and Wayland 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333" §°781-259-9O0OOReAeliee a9-G292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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REMEMBERING THE VIRTUES 


OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


by William Calhoun 
(Drawn from a talk given at the First Parish in Lincoln, MA, February 2003) 


Brief bio: Captain, USN (Ret). Professor of National Security 
Decision Making at the Naval War College in Newport, RI. 
Teach an elective course there on the life of George 


Washington. Lucky brother-in-law to the great couple of 


Dana and Joe Robbat of Lincoln, MA 


As we approach the 273rd anniversary of George 
Washington’s birth, it is worthwhile to pause and remember 
his virtues. This is so not only because he deserves more 
credit than any single person for American independence and 
setting the precedents for greatness, but also because he was a 
courageous, steadfast and honorable man of morals and deeds. 
He was instructed in life by an intense sense of personal honor 
and homage to the idea of religious and political freedom. 
Among his accomplished peers, many of them more brilliant, 


none outshone him in virtue, integrity and soundness of 


judgment. 


While he was never the saint devoid of human 
impulses and passions Parson Weems, "McGuffey's Readers” 
and countless orators enshrined, he was a great and good man 
who left an incalculably valuable legacy to our country. He 
was indeed very human, but his humanity only confirms the 
greatness of his character. He was thin skinned, writhing 
under the criticism of rivals and the newspapers of the time. 
He had intractable concepts of justice and personal honor and 
disliked any questioning of his motives or dignity. He had an 
immense temper, and worked his entire life to control it 
through using his equally immense self-discipline. He wasn't 


born to high privilege, but as the son of the second marriage of 


a middling Virginia planter, he had less formal education than 
any president other than Andrew Johnson. His father died 
when he was |1, and he struggled to gain independence from 
his possessive and sometimes vinegary mother and to make 
his way in a highly stratified colonial society. He was 
ambitious for land, fame and fortune, and he knew as a young 
man how to cultivate the interest of powerful mentors. As a 
young provincial he avidly sought a King's commission in the 
regular British Army. He liked dancing, fox hunting, card 
playing and attending plays. He played the local lottery and 
bet on horse races and speculated in western land, He greatly 
enjoyed the company of charming women. He stoically 
endured near constant toothache and obsessively micro- 
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managed every detail of his farms and crops. He wasn't 
brilliant but possessed imposing, even noble dignity. He was 
astoundingly physically courageous and powerful, even 
graceful at six feet, three inches tall, yet he was an awkward 
speaker with a low and undistinguished voice. Jefferson 
called him, in a time when people knew horses. " the most 
expert horseman of his age." He never wore a wig or wooden 
teeth, although he powdered his hair and had several types of 
cumbersome false teeth. He built his plantation on slavery, 
but freed all of the slaves he owned on his wife’s death and 
provided for their support and education from his estate for 
another 34 years as directed in his will, the only founding 
father to do so. He married "up" and he knew it, yet it was 
without question a happy and immensely successful marriage 
of 40 years. He could be formal and removed, yet he was 
generous and courteous and he deeply loved his step children 
and step grandchildren. 


What of the legacy this genuine and very human man 
left his country? Why does he deserve our continued 
recognition, gratitude and respect? Simply put, he was, as 
Thomas Flexnor phrased it, "the indispensable man" of the 
American Revolution, the Federal (Constitutional) Convention 
and of the first decade of the American republic. And he was 
so, not only because of his accomplishments, but more so 
because of his character. His virtues and the trust he 
engendered in his contemporaries were the adhesive that held 
it all together. He was not a brilliant strategist and never 
claimed to be, but he understood better than anyone the nature 
of the war of revolution against the world's preeminent super 
power of the time. He knew it was a contest of political will 
and endurance and he maneuvered his ragtag army to never 
suffer a crushing defeat. He left his army for only eight or nine 
total days in the eight years of the war, and he deftly quelled a 
potentially dangerous army conspiracy at Newburgh, New 
York in 1783. Throughout the long and arduous conflict he 
built trust by insisting on deference to the civilian congress 
while respecting the individual states and the property rights 
of private citizens. In the end, his resoluteness, patience and 
leadership during the war aligned the French allies and 
enabled the victory. He then walked away from power. 
Unlike Caesar, Cromwell and Napoleon (and Lenin, Stalin, 
Mao and Castro), he gave up his sword and returned home 
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after reminding his countrymen of the importance of a strong 
union of the states. (The dying Napoleon commented, "They 
wanted me to be another Washington.”) Possessing the 
character to give up power was his genius, and was perhaps 
the greatest act of his life. He also was not naive, he was well 
aware of the effect his resignation would have. It made him 
world famous and mightily secured his reputation. When 
King George III] was told of Washington's intention to return 
to his farm, the king remarked, "if he does that, he would be 
the greatest man in the world." 

At the war's end, Washington's reputation made him 
invaluable to the supporters of the constitution. He had little 
to gain and everything to lose by going to the federal 
convention in Philadelphia. He dreaded going in fact, but he 
went and was unanimously elected as president of the 
convention. He said little, but his character engendered the 
trust necessary to forge the complex compromises that ensued. 
"Be assured," James Monroe wrote to Jefferson, "his influence 
carried the government." Again Washington wished to return 
to his farm, but within a year after ratification of the 
Constitution the Electoral College unanimously elected him as 
the first president ‘of the new republic. "Many of the 
members," wrote a delegate from Maryland, "cast their eyes 
toward George Washington as president, and shaped their 
ideas of the powers to be given to a president by their opinions 
of his virtue." 


Washington was keenly aware of the important 
precedents he would set as president and wrote, "it is devoutly 
wished on my part that these precedents be fixed on true 
principles." "We are a young nation," he said, "and have a 
character to establish. It behooves us therefore to set out right, 
for first impressions will be lasting." Washington set many 
lasting precedents as president, including limiting the Senate's 
role in advising the president in making of treaties and 
appointing of officials. He was alert to the diverse interest of 
the new country and worked to strengthen union, prevent 
fragmentation and avoid entanglements with foreign powers. 
He appointed officials from all over the new states to build 
support for the new federal government and he traveled to 
every state. 


As president he used his immense prestige and good 
judgment to calm the contentious and powerful factions within 
his own administration. The presidency is the effective and 
dignified office it is today in large part because of 
Washington's character and behavior. He understood power 
and how to use it, but as with being the commanding general, 
his most important act as president was perhaps in giving it 
up. Many thought he could serve as president for life, but he 
retired to Mount Vernon for the last time at the end of his 
second term, establishing a precedent unbroken until 1940. 
Again, his willingness to give up power helped fix the 
republican character of our government, and the nation is 
forever in his debt. 


His public character that contributed so much to our 
national character was founded in and by his personal virtues. 
He wrote two years before his death that it "is substantially 
true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular 
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government,” and he wrote to the Episcopal church of New 
York "the consideration that human happiness and moral duty 
are inseparably connected continues to prompt me to promote 
the former by practice of the latter.” 

Perhaps one of George Washington's most significant 
contributions to the religious life of the United States was his 
emphasis on political tolerance and religious freedom which 
he articulated in a letter to Touro Synagogue in Newport, 
Rhode Island. Shortly after assuming the presidency, 
Washington toured New England but omitted Rhode Island 
from the itinerary because that state had not yet ratified the 
Constitution. In May of 1790, Rhode Island became the last 
state to ratify and join the Union, and soon thereafter 
Washington visited the new state and was greeted in person 
and through letter by numerous local organizations. One of 
the greetings delivered to the president was a letter from 
Moses Seixas, warden of Touro Synagogue. Warden Seixas 
wrote: 


"Permit the children of the Stock of 
Abraham to approach you with the most 
cordial affection and esteem for our person 
and merits-and to join with our fellow 
citizens in welcoming you to 
Newport....Deprived as we heretofore have 
been of the invaluable rights of free 
Citizens, we now (with a deep sense of 
gratitude to the Almighty disposer of all 
events) behold a Government, erected by the 
Majesty of the people, a Government 
...generously affording to All liberty of 
conscience, and Immunities of 
Citizenship..." 


Shortly after his return to New York, Washington 
wrote his eloquent and moving reply to the congregation of 
Touro Synagogue, firmly espousing religious freedom as the 
natural right of American citizens: 


Gentlemen: 


“The Citizens of the United States of America have 
given to mankind examples of an enlarged and liberal 
policy: a policy worthy of imitation. All possess 
alike liberty of conscience and immunities of 
citizenship. It is now no more that toleration is 
spoken of as if it was by the indulgence of one class 
of people that another enjoyed the exercise of their 
inherent rights. For happily the Government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to 
persecution no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection, should demean themselves 
as good citizens, in giving it on all occasions their 
effectual support.” 


Washington’s emphasis on “liberty of conscious” as 
an “inherent right” is a very important distinction, as he 
clearly notes he is not talking about the toleration or 
indulgence of one class of people for another. It is also useful 
to note the view of the always grounded and realistic 
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Washington, that being a useful citizen and meriting the good 
will of others is important. This linking of good citizenship 
with morality is a consistent theme, as expressed in his 
Farewell Address in 1796: 
*...Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and morality are 
indispensable supports. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man ought to respect and to cherish 
them...Let it simply be asked where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of justice?” 


From these and the thousands of other letters, 
speeches, diary entries and countless other documents left by 
him, and the ever more words that have been written about 
him since, one can get at least a sense of George Washington 
the man and the role of virtuousness in his life. But yet why is 
it still so hard to get to know him? 

He was a man of the 18" century and it is probably 
fitting that he died in 1799. He was well aware of and strove 
to live his adult life in accordance with classical virtues, 
especially the Roman virtues of honor, republicanism and 
duty. He came from another time and place, a reticent era 
where he practiced restraint and self control. His aloofness 
was in part an accepted distinction of men of accomplishment 
and character of that time. He is hard to get to know and he 
likely wanted it that way. 

As his” greatest biographer, Douglas Southall 
Freeman concluded, "He was what he seemed." Maybe it is 
the "mystery of no mystery" that makes him so hard to grasp? 
Maybe Abigail Adams had it right, "The simple truth will be 
his best epitaph." One may think of Washington as looking 
and acting like a classical hero, who was formed by the past— 
but who was the "indispensable man" in bringing into being 
our country's future. How did he link the two? In Marcus 
Cunliffe's words, by "occupying himself doggedly with the 
present." Again, he linked the ideals of the past embodied in 
his character into our nation's future, by being a man of 
virtuous and resolute action in his own time. He was a man 
who did what he was asked to do, and he had the great 
goodness of good sense, of moral balance and prudence. As 
Jefferson wrote about Washington, remarking on_ his 
moderation and virtue, "perhaps the strongest feature in his 
character was prudence...his integrity was pure, his justice 
the most inflexible | have ever known, no motive of interest or 
consanguinity of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision...on the whole, his character was in its mass, perfect, 
in nothing bad, in a few points indifferent.” Prudence is 
perhaps not often considered a spectacular quality today, but 
what could be more valuable given the awesome 
responsibilities Washington shouldered? The man who gave 
America its posterity had his feet firmly planted on the 
ground, he saw life steadily and he saw it whole (before we 
lofted him into the clouds as a monument!). He did all he 
could to set our country on the path to greatness, and there is 
still a great deal to admire and learn from remembering his life 
and virtues. 

by 
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TO GARDEN: YES, BUT WHY? 


By Malinda Hatch 


Garden. In English the root (note that metaphor!) meanings 
are plot, cultivated, fertile, unattested, enclosed. In Western 
culture, according to the Old Testament, God planted a garden 
in Eden and put man in it to ‘dress it and keep it’, and put the 
Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge there. The root 
meanings of Eden: paradise, state of bliss, place of pleasure, 
delightful place, first home. 

Other cultures contain the idea of the union of man 
and the divine in the concept of a garden. In Japan, the word 
‘niwa’, which means garden, at first contained the idea of a 
purified space for the worship of and encounter with kami, the 
(Shinto) natural spirits manifest in all of nature. The garden 
reflected their purity and beauty. In Buddhism, the garden 
communion was with truth. 

A verse, #438 from the Hindu Deva Shastra, 
expresses this idea of communion: “In our gardens, Lord 
Ganesha sends His power through fruits and vegetables, the 
ones that grow above the ground, to permeate our nerve 
system with wisdom, clearing obstacles in our path when 
eaten. The growers of them treat it like they would care for 
Ganesha in His physical form.” 

Experience shows that, outside of the garden is 
unpredictable, merciless nature, following its own rules that 
are beyond human governance. In the garden, there is, on a 
personal level, the chance to play at taming nature, a way to 
get the cosmos into a microcosm in which collaboration with 
nature is possible. Here, the garden becomes a place to 
experience as delightful emotional responses to the change of 
seasons, and to become united with the forces of nature and 
change. 

Planting a garden as an act of optimism, and an act of 
ritual reassurance, is expressed beautifully by Wendell Berry 
(The Man Born To Farming, 1970): “He enters death yearly, 
and comes back rejoicing. He has seen light lie down in the 
dung heap, and rise again in the corn.” Gardening promises 
that the gardener will return, too. Another year has passed and 
we are still here to greet our old friends in the garden. They 
return because of us, and in spite of us. “As in the garden, 
such is the gardener. A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds * (Francis Bacon). “We are stardust, we are golden, and 
we've got to get ourselves back to the garden” (Joni Mitchell). 
“Gardening is a labour full of tranquility and satisfaction, 
natural and instructive and as such contributes to the most 
serious contemplation, experience, health, and longevity” 
(John Evelyn, 1666). 

Last on the list of persuasion to garden, though 
perhaps it should be first, is the pleasure of it. Of the garden as 
a place of hope and dreams, and of delight. As a place to order 
oneself, and to be for a moment a conductor in a great 
symphony. As a place apart from stress and worldly concerns. 
At best, a blessed freedom. 


Copyright 2005 Malinda Hatch 
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At Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage. 
our sales associates have what it takes to keep 
your sale humming along. 


LINCOLN-Beautiful 2 bedroom, 2 bath Condominium at LINCOLN-Unique water view condo gutted and architect 

Ryan Estates with garage parking. This freshly painted redesigned with beautiful detail lovely private setting with 
second floor unit has a wonderful balcony with tree top access to pond trails and acres of conservation land stun- 

views, private storage space, and central air conditioning. ning master suite quality craftsmanship throughtout this 

Ryan Estates is a 55+ complex with 24 units offering one of a kind unit. $759,000 
splendid common areas, exercise and social rooms and a 781-894-5555 | 
quiet, yet convenient, location near the train, shops and | 
trails. $409,000 ; 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


LINCOLN-Sunny 3 bedroom Cape with an open floor 
plan is waiting for your personal decorating touch. 
Living room with fireplace, one car garage, pretty 
level lot on a cul-de-sac. Great commuter location! 
(978) 369-1000 $549,900 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


LINCOLN-Vacation at home in your 7,000+ square-foot contem- 
porary retreat on 4.59 acres with distant views of picturesque 
Farrar Pond. As you enter, you will be delighted by the open floor 
plan, expansive glass offering panoramic views of water and 
woods, gourmet kitchen, master suite with sitting room, and office 
with stone fireplace. This is truly a "destination". $2,650,000 


Penny Cotoni Susan Law Karen Paradies 
781-259-1070 781-446-0814 781-446-0747 


25 Lincoln Road - P.O. Box 6248 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-1100 
(Notary Public Service Available) 


LINCOLN-Over looking Beaver Pond, this five bed- 
room architect designed Contemporary home in the 
heart of Lincoln Center has an open floor plan, sepa- 


rate artist studio, two car carport and exquisite views 


of the pond. 


$3.500/month 


CONCORD-Outdoor enthusiast's dream! Spacious brick 
front Ranch with three bedrooms, two baths, two fire- 


places, one car garage on two acres in wonderful com- 
muter location. Easy access to trails. Add your personal 


touch! 


ath 2 he 
Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


$510,000 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


BANKER C) 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


LINCOLN-Meticulously maintained 1939 Brick 
Colonial gem with period details, including pantry, slate 
roof, 1993 kitchen, 2001 septic, 2003 boiler, and many 
other updates. Walk to the train, stores, and trails. Abuts 
Conservation Land. $1,250,000 


e Home Buying and Selling 
¢ Relocation Services 

e Moving Services 

e New Homes Division 

e PREVIEWS International 
e NE Moves Mortgage 


e Coldwell Banker 


Residential Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


we 


aid , 
Lois Tetreault Elinor White Jeff Morgenstern 


978-897-5264 781-259-0634 Manager 
508-383-0241 


It’s about life. 


Pretty Sweet: The Sentimental Image in Contemporary Art 


January 15 — April 15, 2005 
At DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 


Pretty Sweet is a group thematic exhibition that features over 
100 artworks in all media by 33 New England artists. The 
show will transform almost the entirety of the Museum into a 
refuge for the expression of the sweeter, softer, more tender 
emotions. Many artists in Pretty Sweet are united by their 
interest in popular imagery that evokes happiness, love, 
nostalgia, delight, innocence, comfort, the cute, the quaint, and 
the beautiful. Other artists adopt a campy, ironic approach to 
hearts and flowers, and still others attack this type of imagery 
in socio-political works that deal with domestic abuse, racial 
and gender oppression, violence, consumerism, and 
pornography. Taken together, the artworks in Pretty Sweet 
reflect the many different ways in which contemporary artists 
use sentimental imagery. 

The visual evocation of the sweeter emotions in 
contemporary art involves an iconography that includes hearts, 
flowers, candy, birds, domestic arts and interiors, babies and 
children, family and antique photographs, Victoriana, kitsch, 
toys, jewelry, and a wide variety of decorative motifs. 
Formally, palettes tend toward pastel, day-glow, or sepia, 
textures and surfaces are soft, scale is intimate, and materials 
can include hand- and hobby-craft items, needlework, and 
found objects and photographs that imply sentimental value. 

Contemporary artists approach the sentimental for 

three primary reasons: to celebrate the positive emotional 
spectrum, to evoke memory and nostalgia, and to ironically 
attack sentimentality as an inauthentic and damaging 
simplification of the human condition. Running throughout 
these categories is a deep ambivalence about the sentimental 
image, which parallels American society’s love-hate 
relationship with this material. On the one hand, the 
sentimental has been ruthlessly cast out of serious intellectual 
discourse since the early nineteenth century (most vehemently 
by Modernism), but on the other, the most successful artist 
working today is Thomas Kinkade, a painter of treacly 
landscapes whose art empire is traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The embrace of sentimental imagery may well be 
the most radical and avant-garde stance possible for a 
contemporary artist to take. 
Pretty Sweet includes painting, sculpture, drawing, 
photography, video, new and mixed-media works, and several 
site-specific installations created expressly for this exhibition. 
DeCordova’s galleries will be a riot of pastel colors, soft 
textures, day-glow craft materials, and found objects redolent 
with “sentimental value.” And the sweet imagery addressed by 
the artists includes birds, babies, kitsch, Disney™, antique 
photos, romance novel covers, sad-eyed puppies with floppy 
flowered hats, coloring books, stuffed animals, toiles de Jouy, 
Bouguereau paintings, embroidery, a fairy house for erown- 
ups, the Big Bad Wolf, Barbie™, angels, and grandmas. 


Pretty Sweet is organized by Curator Nick Capasso 
and Curatorial Fellow Alexandra Novina, and includes work 
by Leika Akiyama, Ilona Anderson, Robert Arnold, Doug 
Bell, Kathleen Bitetti, Dana C. Chandler (Akin Duro), Cynthia 
Consentino, Christin Couture, Maryjean Viano Crowe, 
Katherine Desjardins, Ben Freeman, Amy Goodwin, Michela 
Griffo, Judy Haberl, Lorie Hamermesh, Colleen Kiely, 
Catherine McCarthy, Blake Ogden, Roberta Paul, Amy 
Podmore, David Prifti, Claudia Ravaschiere, Kay Ruane, Neil 
Salley, Gail Spaien, Annee Spileos Scott and David C. Scott, 
Edith Vonnegut, Candace Walters and Brenda Atwood 
Pinardi, Ann Wessmann, Lucy White, and Maxine Yalovitz- 
Blankenship. This show is accompanied by a_ full-color 
catalogue, and is funded in part by Mary Levin Koch and 
Citizens Bank Foundation. 


General Information 

DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through Sunday, 11 am 
to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. General admission 
during Museum hours is $9 for adults, $6 for senior citizens, 
students, and youth ages 6-12. Children age 5 and under, 
Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military Personnel and 
their dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is open 
year round during daylight hours. The Store @ DeCordova 
and the School Gallery are open Monday through Thursday, 
9:30 am to 7:30 pm, Friday through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 
pm, and Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ 
DeCordova is open Tuesday from noon to 3 pm, and 
Wednesday through Sunday from 11 am to 4 pm. Free guided 
public tours of the Museum's main galleries take place every 
Thursday at | and Sunday at 2 pm. Visit www.decordova.org 
or call 781/259-8355 for further information. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
a WooDWORKING 


( 


& CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.259.0855 


Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 


LYME DISEASE: UP CLOSE AND PERSONAL 


By Beverly Eckhardt 


The other morning we saw three deer departing the lot. A 
couple of weeks ago our plumber was startled when he came 
face to face with a buck as he went to his van to bring in some 
equipment. And just before Christmas | spotted a buck and 
doe munching on weeds growing in the lower lot. No doubt 
about it, Lincoln has a significant deer population. And with 
the deer have come deer ticks. And with the deer ticks has 
come an increasing incidence of Lyme disease. Lyme has 
been in New England for a long time. It was first recognized 
as a specific infectious illness in 1975 in Lyme, Connecticut 
after the occurrence of a number of cases of juvenile arthritis 
came to medical attention. We have always had ticks around 
our property. Dog ticks and wood ticks were common in the 
early spring and fall. Now we rarely see them - the deer tick 
has taken over. 

Our dog Gus is a magnet for ticks. He is a standard 
schnauzer, a breed whose ancestral occupation was rooting out 
rodents from farm property. Gus’s genes tell him to sniff the 
leaf litter whenever he’s out to find evidence of little critters. 
The leaf litter is where the ticks lie waiting for a good meal to 
come their way. In season Gus always returns with a tick or 
two, or more, around his mouth and ears. We have used 
Preventic collars that make the ticks detach, (usually onto the 
floor where they can crawl on us). We discontinued the collars 
after Gus showed borderline symptoms of Cushing’s disease 
for which the collar’s chemicals have an adverse affect. That 
left us with the task of doing body searches after walk, not a 
particularly effective protection. 

It seemed inevitable that Lyme disease would ultimately 
strike, and that happened to me this past June. | woke up on a 
Monday morning with a fever of 100 degrees, a painful neck, 
and mild "ache all-overs." I supposed it was the 24-hour virus 
and settled back in bed with some reading material. The next 
day my temp was still near 100, my neck was more painful, 
and my knee joints hurt badly when I walked downstairs. 

I called my doctor, but could only get an appointment two 
days hence with his associate. On Wednesday | had the same 
symptoms and was feeling sort of spacey. By Thursday my 
temp was normal but the aches and pains continued. The 
doctor decided that my symptoms were not severe enough to 
signal meningitis and she was puzzled as to what was causing 
the trouble. She drew blood, took a urine sample, and just as 
she was leaving the examining room asked me, as an 
afterthought, whether | had been bitten by any ticks recently. | 
told her that I'd had a couple in the past month. She then 
ordered more blood drawn to do a serum test. 

A week later, | had an appointment with a different 
physician for one of my regular check-ups. By that time the 
small "bug bite" on my right knee that I had not paid any 
attention to earlier had become surrounded with a most 
unusual rash. It was over three inches in diameter. The center 
of it was a strange purple-red. It was surrounded by a lighter 
red area edged in bright red. | showed it to the doctor who 
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immediately said, "You have Lyme disease - I don’t need a 
positive blood test to know that." However, she did order a 
second serum test because the first had shown negative. That 
test indicates if the body has developed antibodies to the Lyme 
bacteria and often it takes more than a week for there to be 
antibodies in sufficient number to be evident. | was started on 
a 3-week course of treatment with Doxycycline, an oral 
antibiotic most highly recommended for Lyme. In most cases 
that medication eliminates the bacteria in individuals who 
have started treatment within 3 weeks of the tick bite that 
triggered the disease process. In my case, the offending tick 
was never observed on the bite, which is why the association 
of my symptoms and Lyme did not occur to me. I was 
fortunate to have had fever and pains severe enough to call for 
a physician’s attention. Otherwise, without having seen a tick, 
I might have ignored the arthritic pains for so long that 
treatment would have been prolonged and difficult. 

Right after diagnosis, I went on-line to look for information 
on the disease. A lot of information is out there. A very 
comprehensive discussion is provided by the American Lyme 
Disease Foundation, Inc. I recommend it to anyone who 
wants to know more about this increasingly prevalent illness. 
In summary, Lyme disease is caused by a specific bacterium, 
Borrelia burgdorferi, that is carried only by deer ticks (also 
known as black-legged ticks) here in the Eastern part of the 
United States. Its preferred hosts are white-footed mice, and to 
a lesser extent, other small woodland critters. Deer play a role 
in disseminating the disease because they are the preferred 
mating site for infected ticks. So, the ticks pick up the 
spirochete for Lyme from the mice, breed on deer, and drop 
their progeny to the ground where dogs and people may pick 
them up and become infected if the tick attaches itself on the 
skin for more than 24 hours. 

In a woodsy environment such as ours in Lincoln, it would 
be impossible to eradicate all deer ticks. The best prevention 
of Lyme comes from taking precautions when outdoors. My 
doctor recommends use of an insect repellent on skin and 
clothes when going out into tick territory, then doing a full- 
body skin check after coming in. Ticks can be taken off 
clothing by giving them a 20-minute spin in the dryer. 

This past season showed a spike in Lyme incidence, not 
only in people, but also in pets, according to my medical 
contacts. Our Gus was diagnosed with Lyme at his annual 
physical in October. He was put on Doxycycline for a month 
and now seems a new doggy. We suspect he may have been 
having aches and pains for a while that he could not tell us 
about. In the coming season we'll be using a repellent that 
may reduce his risk of a new infection. 

For Christmas I gave my husband a copy of "Outwitting 
Ticks" by Carol Hauser acquired at the Drumlin gift shop. It 
has good information on deer ticks, Lyme and other diseases 
caused by ticks and their kin. It’s recommended reading to 
prepare for the next onslaught. 


Copyright 2005 Beverly Eckhardt 
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The Joy of Reference Books 


By Jane Langton 


My collection ranges from the Oxford 
English Dictionary (a two-volume set found by my 
son David in a trash can on a Brooklyn sidewalk) to 
the latest catalogue from Victoria's Secret. I'd love 


to list all the reference books I turn to now and then, 


but I'll begin with the most indispensable, Roget's 
Thesaurus. 

Many writers lean on this magnificent 
compendium of sorted English words. If you're 
unfamiliar with its use, here's how it works. 
Suppose you're writing a spooky story and you've 
used the word dark too often but you need it again 
for this sentence -- Ghosts abounded in the dark 
spaces of the attic. 

The proper use of my kind of thesaurus calls 
for patience. You must endure and fail not! The 
pursuit of a better word is like the search for the 
Holy Grail. No amount of trouble is too great. I 
forget who said, "The difference between the right 
word and the not-Quite-right word is like that 
between the lightning and the lightning bug," but 
the sentiment is exactly right. 

In my thesaurus you have to consult both of 
its two parts. 

First you turn to the alphabetical list of 
categories in the back. Under the word dark, for 
instance, there's a list of its various shades of 
meaning, with a section number for each - 


cloudy 404.7 
dark-colored 365.9 
evil 981.16 
gloomy 872.24 
indistinct 445.6 
lightless 337.13 
obscure 549.15 
ominous 544.17 
opaque 341.3 
secret 614.11. 


Which general idea is right for the darkness 


of that fictional attic? Let's try lightless. Good. Now 


we turn to section 337.13 in the front part of the 
thesaurus, where we find a number of possible 
synonyms for Jightless — 
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unilluminated 
unlit 
obfuscated 
eclipsed 
occulted 
shrouded in darkness 
tenebrous 
pitch-dark 
sunless 
moonless 
starless. 


Will any of these do? No, none of them 
seems quite right, so let's try indistinct 445.6 -- 


half-visible 
indefinite 
faint 

pale 
feeble 
dim 
shadowy 
vague 
half-seen 
misty 
filmy 
blurred 


These are better. Let's choose shadowy. 
"Ghosts abounded in the shadowy spaces of the 
attic." 

I'm told that there is no thesaurus for the 
Italian language. The reason may be that the 
principal sources for Italian are only Latin and 
Greek. Therefore it has fewer synonyms than 
English, which had two major sources, both the 
Romance and Germanic languages. 

How lucky we are to have strong 
monosyllables like horse (Old English hors) as well 
as the elegance of courser (Latin cursus) and the 
wild west flavor of bronco (Mexican Spanish). 

I wonder what reference books other 
subscribers find useful? 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


25 Vears of Pro essional Landscape Construction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 

- Certified Horticulturalists - Sanitary Engineers 

- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 

Tree Services Excavation 

- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 
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Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 


- 24 hr Emergency Service 
Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 
- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

- Spring & Fall Clean Ups - Lawn Installation 


- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 
- Snow Plowing & Sanding — - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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“Preface to a Poetry Project” 
-Poems About History, Lost & Found- 


By Bill Schecter 

I have been privileged to be a history teacher at Lincoln- 
Sudbury Regional H.S. for over 30 years. During that time, 
I’ve often wondered whether I should make poetry a part of 
my 20th Century American history curriculum--not the 
reading of it (that was already included) but the writing. | 
thought that requiring students to write poetry might help them 
to forge a more emotional relationship to the historical 
material they were studying. There are many pathways to 
historical truth. 


I had assigned poetry writing on an extra-credit basis, but only 
a few students took advantage of the opportunity. Before | 
made it mandatory, | felt | had to put myself to the test: could | 
write poetry on demand and against a deadline? (I have 
written a good deal of poetry over the years, but only when the 
spirit moved me.) 


With the help of a grant from FELS, the Foundation for 
Educators at Lincoln-Sudbury, | had my chance to find out. | 
spent last summer traveling around New England and other 
parts of the country seeking out forgotten historical places and 
writing poetry that expressed my emotional connection to 
them. The resulting 23 poems have been collected in a book 
under the title given above. 


Readers can judge the results, but I am pleased to say that 
students in my 20th Century class are now required to write 
poetry, and that the poems they have written under the 
pressure of deadlines far exceed my expectations. Most of 
their poems are good, some very good and even amazing. 
How I wish | had started 30 years years ago! A selection of 
their poems will also be bound in a book and shared through a 
public poetry reading to be held this coming spring. 


The introduction to my project and a few of my 
poems follow. 


INTRODUCTION 
“Something Happened Here” 


These are the forgotten places where something once 
happened. One comes upon them suddenly in the woods, on a 
street, in your neighborhood. They are routinely passed by, or 
stand too remote to be passed by at all. They were the sites of 
great speeches or riots or battles or social experiments. People 
who were there at the time remembered these places all their 
lives. When they died, the places became overgrown, or 
overwhelmed. These places remained, but they disappeared, in 
one way or another. Though the event memorialized might be 
a century distant, these forgotten places still possess the power 
to excite the historical imagination. It’s a power that’s hard to 
explain. 

In our emotional landscape, these places lie somewhere 
between the hallowed and the haunted. They can be found all 
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over the country, quite apart from the justly famous, better 
preserved sites which are crowded with thousands of tourists 
each year. As for the Williamsburg-type reconstructions and 
historical theme parks, these belong to another species 
altogether. 

These poems celebrate these quiet places where great 
causes triumphed or collapsed...where disasters came upon us 
unaware...where great hopes took flight or fell to earth...where 
something new began, however wonderful or terrible. These 
places stand mute witnesses to the history of our country. 
They had their moment, and what a moment--then time moved 
on, leaving only silence and perhaps a sense of incongruity 
behind. 

Here are some of these forgotten places, waiting, all the 
time waiting, to be recreated in the imagination of the 
unsuspecting visitor. Take care. The ground may still be 
quaking. 


PEERING IN 


Just a door that happens to be 
in Philadelphia, Mississippi, and it 
swings like any other, but this was the only 
one three young men walked 
through on June 21, 1964, 
picked up on a traffic charge, 


later released, 
then stopped again 
on the road to 
Meridian, dragged into the 
woods, beaten, shot, killed. I know 
the road remembers, 


but for now I just peer 
inside and wonder, 
did the office seem as neat 
and clean to them, 
] mean that summer 
night, did their 


terror abate, 
the terror | 
feel even now, it’s 
so hot and close, 
still a small town with 
silent lips, it seemed to me, 


like if you disappeared 
who would know, 
who would tell? 


Nashoba County Sheriff's Office, 
County Courthouse 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 


May 2004 
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ALONG THE 
WARE RIVER 


Along the Ware River, 
a tomb of stunned 
silence enclosed by 
great granite 


blocks, its weave shop 
empty, clattering 
long done, spindle 
rooms quiet as cotton, with only 


the earth rotating below, armies of mill 
hands, ghosts upon generations 
of ghosts, gone! Weavers 
gone! Spinners, gone! 


Slubberhands, gone! An old 
mill on a tired river, but 
the Thorndike Mill keeps 
the shuttles flying 
on the looms 


of memory. 


After passing by the 
century-old, abandoned mill, 
Palmer, Mass. 


June 2004 


DISCORD IN CONCORD 


Veiled by an overhanging branch, 


like a kid playing hiding go seek, 


a small stone stands at the edge of a 


lawn, Monument Square beyond, 


whose huge petroglyph tributes to 
the bloody hash of war shadow 


the simple spot where a single citizen once 
said “No,” and, without intending, 


changed the world. 


July 2004 
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EGGROCKAYAK 


At Egg Rock, 
the canoers 
and kayakers 
going down 
the Sudbury 
and up the 
Concord, and 
into the Assabet, 
slide by a 
stone that is 
trying to tell 

us that Indians 
dwelled on this 
point many 
sunny Sundays 
ago, and I look 
back to see 

a brave spear- 
fishing fora 
millennium, but 
am blinded by 
the glare. 


June 2004 
SH-H-H-H! 


There were secrets told 
near Zaftig’s Deli 
in Coolidge Corner, 
bigger secrets than the 
kids now tell in the 
playground next 
door, whispering 
lips to cupped ear, “Tell 
me. Tell me. | won't tell!”, 
exploding into 
giggles--here once 
the assassination of 
Hitler plotted, 
doom of Nazi nightmare 
planned, here spies 
came out of Brookline’s 
cold, hushed 
voices, hot knishes, 
side-by-side, oh 
victory was 
delicious. 


At the headquarters of U.S. Army 
Counter-Intelligence, WWII 
Brookline, Mass. 


May 2004 


If you wish to find out more about FELS and how to support 
its work of providing enrichment opportunities for L-S 
teachers, you can contact Helaine Cohen of Sudbury, at 
shopamer(@verizon.net 
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No matter which mortgage you choose, 
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Welcome back to banking. 
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152 Lincoln Road 
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The Libra 


Bookie 


By Jeanne Bracken 


When You Could Tell the Librarians by their Fashions 


I often remark that computers had not yet been 
invented when | went to library school. That’s a joke. Honest. 
But in many ways, librarians (and libraries) have undergone a 
sea change since 1964,which was my first year of employ in a 
library. Sometimes a career path is a straight shot, and 
sometimes it resembles a pathway laid out by, as my 
stepfather used to say, a drunken Indian on a wild horse. (Dad 
didn’t give a hoot about political correctness.) Mine was rather 
like the latter. | had always loved reading and books but 
frankly, it never occurred to me that someone could get paid 
for working all day with books and more books (an attitude, 
incidentally, that probably helps foster the generally abysmal 
salary level of librarians vis-a-vis, say, trash collectors.) | 
came to professional librarianship in my sophomore year of 
college after changing my major to German. Mom wanted to 
know, in that case, if | planned to teach. Casting about for an 
alternative, any alternative, | announced that no, | was going 
to be a librarian. Not that | had any idea what kind of librarian, 
mind you; | just knew it would have to be something basic and 
simple because | didn’t have a depth of knowledge in anything 
at all. 

And it came to pass. That first job was working in the 
circulation department of my university library (UNH rocks!). 
When it was time to send overdue notices to all those slacker 
students who kept books too long (guilty as charged!), we had 
the most up-to-date system there was. None of that single card 
shuffling for us. We had a multi-part card with holes on the 
side representing days of the month. As the books went out, 
the due date hole was punched (no hanging chads there!). 
Each day a long metal rod was inserted into the rack of cards, 
and the ones corresponding to that day fell out. We clerks then 
pulled the carbon copies from the cards, sent them off to the 
offending borrower, and refiled the originals. I also had 
occasion to visit the depths of the library in search of 
government documents, which were filed using an arcane 
classification system understood only by some bureaucrat in 
Washington; at UNH, they were kept in book stacks on the 
second level below ground, a truly terrifying subterranean 
pitch dark setting straight out of the mind of Stephen King. 
Hearing a squeaky cart wheeling toward you out of the 
blackness...yikes! Luckily, someone noticed that I was a 
good typist and I was spared overdue notice and “GOV docs” 
duties. Instead, | spent several semesters typing cards for 
course-related hourly Reserve materials. 
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For a change of pace, | spent two summers working 
at the Concord Public Library (New Hampshire version) 
typing catalog cards. That humbling experience taught me two 
things: first, phonograph records have a lot of cards 
(composer, director, named works, soloists, Concerti, etc) and 
second, | was not cut out to be a Cataloger. In my exit 
interview, that point was subtly conveyed with the suggestion 
that my true library place front, with the public.” 

Finishing my UNH studies in German with a minor 

in speech and drama, it was clear that I was unqualified for 
any real job, so | did what every similarly flummoxed student 
does: I enrolled in grad school. Next stop: Boston, Simmons 
College School of Library Science. There | compounded my 
shocking lack of focus by taking courses in arts, humanities, 
government documents, special libraries, sciences, social 
sciences, and cataloging—but | skipped the only computer 
course because it involved clunky programming and the 
dreaded math. Simultaneously my first full-time library job 
was as head of circulation at a university medical library. As 
clunky as that punch-card circulation scheme sounds, it was 
seriously high-tech compared to the one-book-one-card 
system I inherited at BU. Besides spending hours shuffling 
and reshuffling the cards into various orders (due dates, 
author, call number, yada yada), the wisdom of the carbon 
copies became apparent when I had to read borrower 
signatures. The bane of my existence was whoever came up 
with the idea that “the better the doctor, the worse the 
handwriting.” I had nightmares about the latest edition of 
Gray’s Anatomy being borrowed by some dude with an 
illegible scrawl. Our claim to modernity was a small collection 
of filmstrips on various medical topics and a couple of booths 
where medical students could view them. We had thousands 
of shelf-feet of journals, too many of them with color abstract 
art on the covers that, on investigation, turned out to be a 
close-up of a slice of ham or a human fat cell. I lost a lot of 
weight that year. 
When it became clear that I didn’t have enough medical 
knowledge to advance at that library, | moved on to (as they 
coyly say on television game shows) A Major Consulting 
Company. Fortunately, where my lack of biology courses 
proved a drawback at the medical library, the consultants 
didn’t seem to notice that | had absolutely no background in 
science or technology. Asked to research pyrolysis, for 
example, I would start with a dictionary. The R&D library was 
crammed with journals: Physical Review (fondly called 
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PhysRev) took up shelf after shelf after shelf, and PhysRev 
Letters doubled the space. Several ranks of shelving held 
Chemical Abstracts, others a dozen different periodicals from 
the IEEE, and one section under my shaky control had 
thousands of government documents (but at least it was above 
ground). Someone else was responsible for the millions of 
technical reports the government generated then classified so 
ordinary mortals couldn’t get a peek at them. (This was, after 
all, the Cold War era.) A request for information usually 
involved hours wading through various abstracts, dictionary 
still in hand, sifting for obscure data. (The consultant’s motto: 
If it was easy, they wouldn’t have hired us.) 

About the time of the American Bicentennial, 
libraries edged their way into the computer era. We were 
trained to do computer searches in Dialog; an umbrella source 
for specialized databases created by a host of professional 
associations and companies with data to sell. Over time, this 
searching probably did away with a myriad of abstracting and 
indexing sources, but | wasn’t around to see it. I left the Major 
Consulting Company right about then to become Earth 
Mother, and my only contact with libraries for a couple of 
years was on the other side of the desk, as a patron. I read a lot 
of mysteries, nonfiction and children’s books. 

Research skills came in handy when my first 
daughter was diagnosed with a life-threatening illness. I spent 
a lot of time in public libraries and occasionally I snuck into 
the hospital library looking for technical information about her 
disease. I used the collection of medical abstracts and indexes 
that took up most of a wall, wading through volume after 
volume of article references in tiny typefaces, with my trusty 
medical dictionary again at hand. A computer search turned up 
more information, presented in a two-inch-thick printout on 
tractor feed paper in dot matrix type—a sure formula for 
eyestrain. (I also wrote a medical book for other parents— 
either I learned something at the medical library after all, or | 
fooled ‘em all!) That was all in the days of card catalogs. At 
the Boston Public Library, there was an entire room full of 
catalog drawers and catalog cards. A visit to the BPL meant a 
slightly dusty atmosphere and the sound of wooden drawers 
Opening, closing, opening, closing. Sometimes | had to look 
around to figure out where some thoughtless patron had left 
one of the drawers on a table—or the library staff might be 
filing cards, an endless process that provided maximum 
inconvenience for patrons and librarians alike. 

An aside: in the library school cataloging class I had 
to take, the professor said that in her day, when cataloging 
staff worked at the card catalog, they wore hats so they would 
be indistinguishable from the patrons (who tended to “bother” 
them with questions.) A classmate noted that “modern” (read: 
early 1970s) catalogers disguised themselves as patrons by 
wearing jeans. 

When it became clear that Earth Mothering, however 
lovely, didn’t pay the mortgage, I lucked into a very part-time 
job at a public library. At first | worked Sunday afternoons, an 
amazingly busy time, mostly serving students with Monday 
morning research paper deadlines. We waded through the card 
catalog. scoured the shelves, dug into the periodical indexes, 
fetched dusty back magazine issues from storage, and referred 
ome of the researchers to nearby but much larger libraries if 
they needed more arcane information. As time went on, | 
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worked more and more hours, so | was handy when online 
computer database searching (Dialog was still hot) came to 
suburban public libraries. Various encyclopedias, both general 
and specialized, were the foundation of the reference 
collection. In the fullness of time, library networks made their 
way to our town, and I spent a lot of hours helping barcode 
thousands of volumes. 

I also did a few jobs for a friend who was a library 
consultant, one of them being my introduction to the wilds of 
Lincoln when I helped organize the Hathaway Library at Mass 
Audubon. 

It turned out that I didn’t have to know a whole lot 
about any topic to be an effective reference librarian in a 
public institution. Public reference librarians may _ be 
abysmally ignorant about rocket science, but I would not 
recommend going head-to-head against one in Trivial Pursuit. 
From composting toilets to invasive species, from poetry 
criticism to auto repair, from knitting patterns to French 
cuisine, from Sherlock Holmes to Stephanie Plum, from Jack 
the Ripper to the Son of Sam—we have learned a little bit 
about pretty much everything. 

After almost 15 years at one public library, | 
switched to Lincoln. Computers slowly took over, first the 
circulation systems, then the card catalog, then interlibrary 
borrowing, then reference materials. Sometime when | wasn’t 
looking, reference work shifted from a focus on books to a 
focus on a little screen. Yet that little screen, no bigger than 
the globe that used to sit on a nearby shelf, has come to 
encompass the world every bit as much as that globe did. A 
small public library in a small town in a smallish state can 
provide information, entertainment, and education nearly as 
well as an institution that takes up a whole city block. The 
tradeoff, of course, has been hours with sleeves rolled up, 
kneeling under a table wiggling wires, checking connections, 
unjamming printers, and trying to make — various 
incomprehensible programs do what they're supposed to do. 

None of this has been easy. I admit to being dragged 
into the Computer Age at first much against my will. The 
darned things are just too literal—they can’t tell that | mean / 
when I type \. Yet somehow, imperceptibly, over the past--- 
ohmigod!---40 years, | have learned how to make these 
machines my friends. The card catalogs are gone, the shelves 
of print periodical indexes are gone, the electric typewriters 
are gone. 

If anybody had told me in 1964 how I would be 
spending the years of my library career, | might have gone 
into teaching after all. But think about it: barely moving my 
chair, I can look up a title, find a copy in Waltham and have it 
sent to a patron in Lincoln. I can punch some keys and find 
out the schedule for the Paris opera. I can look for articles in 
newspapers or magazines, find the full text online, and email it 
to a patron on Todd Pond Road—without either of us stirring. 

Sometimes it’s been tough and | have the gray hairs 
to prove it. But I must be doing something right, because my 
favorite patron comment was from a man who watched me 
type for a few minutes, then said, admiringly, “How did you 
learn to do that at your age?” 
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TRIALS OF A DOG SITTER 


By Palmer Faran 


When my daughter and family went on vacation, | 
offered to mind the animals. Plural is the operative word 
- two cats and a dog, who is little more than a puppy. 

The complication is that we already have a cat 
named Minnie, a mature lady who is possessive of her 
routine and her territory. In response to the invasion, she 
flees outside, spending the day there, only returning in 
the evening after much coaxing. 

After the first day or two of utter confusion (and 
some tense confrontations), my husband and | have 
worked out a routine. Early in the morning, the dog, 
who has been awake for hours, gets impatient and 
nudges me, the principal caretaker. He gets shut in one 
bedroom while I throw on some clothes, let my cat out, 
pick up the cat food that has been left out overnight, and 
check on the visitor cats. Only then do I let the dog out 
of the bedroom and outside for a short walk in the field. 

On our return, one of the visitor cats goes out, the 
other demands more food, which has to be placed on the 
counter so the dog won't eat it. The cat door is opened 
so the cats can go in and out. The dog gets fed, as do the 
humans. 

The next few hours are predictable. The cats sleep, 
except for ours who are outside somewhere. The dog 
and | take a long walk and later the humans eat lunch. In 
the late afternoon the dog and | walk to the field where 
he plays with some new friends. It's social hour for the 
dogs and their owners at Farrar Pond Village, and we 
stand around chatting while making sure the play doesn't 
get too rough and people don't get knocked down. 

Back at the house the dog collapses and the dinner 
hour is quiet. Soon, however, the dog gets a second 
wind, much like the toddler, who after a short nap is 
raring to go. Time for another walk, so we trek again 
out to the field. Now at nine o'clock the sprinklers are 
watering the tennis courts and lawn. The dog, who is 
nuts about water (in fact I have to lock him out of the 
bathroom when anyone is taking a shower), becomes 
frantic. He chases from one spigot to another, snapping 
at them. Occasionally the sprinkler turns and he gets a 
jolt in the face. Not fazed in the least, he is determined 
to catch this evasive creature. After | stop laughing, I 
manage to get his attention and we return to the house. 

At this point the situation gets interesting. We have 
tried several methods of inducing our cat to enter the 
house. On the plus side. she is hungry and comes as far 


as the steps. In the kitchen my husband holds the dog's 
collar while I go outside to round up the cat. In the 
course of opening the door one of the visitor cats slithers 
out. My cat is not enthralled. However, I coax her away 
for our nightly walk. 

On the return trip she is wary. Where is the cat- 
eating dog? Finally she enters the house and runs 
upstairs to the food waiting in a bedroom. | follow and 
shut the door. At the front door the cat who snuck out is 
wailing piteously. | let him in and rush to close the cat 
door which leads out to the deck. Released from 
bondage, the dog gallops upstairs and runs around 
searching for the elusive cat. 

Now the dog is locked into the master bedroom with 
my husband while the other bedroom doors are opened. 
As | come downstairs to leave out some cat food and 
turn out the lights, | notice one of the visitor cats outside 
on the deck pacing back and forth, disgusted at being 
locked out. I open the cat door to let him in and shut it 
again. Upstairs I drop into bed at last with my husband 
and the dog snoring softly. Peace and quiet until the 
morning. 
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Michael Harrison’s Writings 


Michael Harrison, inmate W-70162 at the 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution at Norfolk, is 
39 years old. He was convicted of dealing drugs 
and burglarizing to pay for his heroin addiction. He 
has never met his father, and his mother was a crack 
addict. He spent his childhood in Boston with his 
mother and two younger siblings, and in South 
Carolina with his grandmother. He is scheduled to 
be released from Norfolk in the summer of 2006. 

Michael did not graduate from high school. 
but passed his high school equivalency exam 
(GED). While incarcerated at Norfolk, he is taking 
college courses at Boston University, enrolled in 
their Partaker Program. Even before entering the 
program, he wanted to become a writer. Several of 
us, from the First Parish Church in Lincoln, have 
been visiting Michael for over a year. We find him 
engaging and intelligent, and as you can see from 
the enclosed sample, he is a talented writer. We 
believe Michael is a remarkable person who has 
changed his entire life focus. He takes 
responsibility for his past, and wants to become a 
caring father and son. Above all, he is driven to 
write. 

If you would like to write him, his address 
1S: 

Michael Harrison, W-70162 
MCI Norfolk 

P.O. Box 43 

Norfolk, MA 02056 


A Bicycle for Christmas 

I have a very optimistic friend who is full of 
hope. This friend asked me to write about the 
experience of being in prison during Christmas. My 
first reaction was to give as many justifications and 
excuses as I could come up with to show why this 
was not a good subject to write about. My first 
excuse was childhood memories of Christmas: 
justly termed personal demons. After | narrated my 
most memorable "recurring" childhood Christmas 
for my friend, he returned the gesture by telling me 
about his most. memorable Christmas.. He was 10- 
years of age and growing up during the great 
depression. He wanted a bicycle for Christmas, but 
didn't view this as a realistic wish because of family 
hardships. In fact. he saw himself getting a bicycle 
for Christmas so unrealistic that he didn't bother to 
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share this wish with anyone. However. on 
Christmas morning his wish was granted. My friend 
tried, but couldn't hold back the tears as he 
explained to me what that long-gone Christmas 
meant to him. His narration of that experience 
allowed me to put into perspective all of those tears 
that I have shed over my _ personal demons. 
Although the bicycle is long gone, my friend is still 
benefiting from the accompanying gift of hope that 
his parents gave to him when he was 10-years old. 

Many of you view convicts as an 
abomination. This prejudice pains my _ soul. 
Granted, there are some terrible people in prison. 
However, the major difference between you and the 
majority of us is that we didn't get a bicycle for 
Christmas when we were 10-years old: many 
convicts don't understand what it means to have 
hope and gratitude; and far too many of you 
continue to hold fast to the belief that it is nature 
rather than nurture which separates the two groups. 
Although pessimism has been and continues to be a 
part of the convict's daily life, we live and love to 
the best of our ability. 

Because I care, I will share of my present 
Christmas. My experiences in prison during the 
Christmas season have been very similar to my 
childhood Christmas experiences. Most times the 
prison inmate population's movement is limited 
during this festive occasion; the gym, the yard, and 
also the library are closed. Surely the prison 
authorities are aware of the fact that the stress level 
of the average American is elevated during the 
Christmas season. By removing the constructive 
stress relievers, they only add to those feelings of 
being forgotten; that feeling of, I'm not important 
enough for a gift. which has been with me since my 
early Christmas. The one major difference between 
Christmas now and Christmas then is that the 
authors of my demons didn't intend for the latter 
chapters of my life to be so painful; while the 
authorities who govern my isolation from society 
make the decisions that effect my life with what 
could only be described as malicious intent. An 
example of this provocation of pain is on December 
24th, 25th, and 26th of 2004 the prison authorities 
slashed visiting hours from just over five hours per 
day to three hours per day. Many of the loved ones 
of prisoners. who have never committed a crime, 
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were not allowed to visit them. A visit from family 
and friends during the holiday season has the same 
affect on the inmate that a special gift at Christmas 
has on a small child, it says to him that he is special 
to someone; and when it- doesn't happen, when he is 
made to feel unimportant, he often places himself in 
positions to be made to feel unimportant all 
throughout his life. And since it is virtually 
impossible for someone to feel something for 
someone else that they can't feel for themselves, 
how is the reduction of visiting hours during the 
holiday season a benefit to society? 

Fortunately, there is a God who has a plan 
for everyone: including convicts; and through a 
small group of people he saw to it that I got my 
"bicycle" this year, even though my personal wishes 
have changed. I just want to somehow begin to stop 
planting and watering the seeds of no-goodness, 
because it has become apparent to me that without 
the gift of hope and optimism, the youth later 
becomes no good to anyone including themselves. 

I have family and young ones for whom I 
feel responsible, and this, I think, is the topic that 
my friend wishes | write about; but when you put 
yourself in the position of not being able to give to 
family during the season of giving: I'm sure that 
most convicts would agree with me when | say that 
this is one of our greatest pains; the transferal of our 
personal demons beyond our living days, a reality 
we wish we could make go away. 


Letter for My Daughter 


For a letter from you 

I wait patiently. 

Tell me my child 

What could it be, 

Is it time restraint 

Or, 'is it anger that keeps you 
The only tie to me. 


How legitimate your cause. 
My time-giving was thin. 

Now I'm hugged hard by regret 
Like we're long-lost kin 

The missing and the missed 
Won't let my heart mend 
Thought of being the problem 
Not my daughter's best friend 


Please don't make the mistake 
We made dear 


Remorse will coddle you 
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Whisper to you, and be there 
Take up residence in your heart 
It begins with a tear 

Then the replacing of forgiveness 
With anger and fear. 


So, for a letter from you 

I wait patiently. 

Now tell me 

Is it time restraint easy, 

Or the whispered words of anger 
Forbidding my child 

From writing to me? 


Song to Terina 


For a sign from you I wait patiently; 

Woe is the result of my past actions. 

The only present omen I can see, 

The oily substance which slip our tractions, 
The combustible fuel of the angry, 

The fire which burns down family factions. 


I do not know what my father went through: 

I am beginning to slowly forgive. 

Understand the ties between me and you, 
Build something out of hope, love, at last live; 
But from deep inside where I take my cue. 
Lies the one thing he was able to give 


Guilty regret, and the long for rewind, 
Not the gift to my child I had in mind 


Sonnet for Father 


Hello father, how have things been for you? 
Continued fad of missing my birthday 
Makes the days a little rough for me too, 
Regardless of trends, all will be okay; 

Soon you will enter and give the askew 
Explanation for things to be this way. 


It does appear your grandchildren miss you, 
And by the way, I think I do also. 

We are awaiting our fairness due. 

How the missing picture moves the day slow, 
Which unlike my ever true heart so blue. 
Once again, my father is a no show. 


But year after year I hope, wait, and fret 
Although he and I, we have never met. 
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Letter in a Bottle 


Hi Dad. 
How’s it been? 


It's been a little rough for me too. a) ) | @ 


You missed another birthday, 


But it’s no surprise to me. ,** ey —@ 
Just life on-poing. eco 


Something that makes me sad, then mad. 160 Lincoln Road 

But if you could have attended the party Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
I would have been very happy. 

All debts squared, 

A part of life put right. 

By the way, your grandchildren miss you, 

And | think I love you 

And me too. 

But Dad, I'm tired of writing these letters in a bottle. 
A one ina million shot at rescue. 
The forced hope 

Of one day to meet you. 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 
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Dear Readers, 


As you read the section entitled The Town Speaks, you will realize how fortunate we are to 
have citizens willing to give of their time and expertise on town committees. Without 
exception, the writers of these articles were easy to work with and seemed grateful for the 
opportunity to address an issue or tell the community what’s going on. And if a committee 
missed the deadline, let us know and we’ll print it in the next issue. 


Tom Wang has again sketched a humorous cover about the turkeys in town. I relate to the 


one on the train tracks. Thanks Tom for another fun cover. May we count on you for 
2006? 


The first article is about the Library Bookie. Are you a member of the ‘‘Where’s Jeanne?” 
fan club. 


See you at Town meeting. 


Betty 
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A Thank You to Jeanne Bracken. 


You’re Not Jeanne! 
by Barbara Myles 


The first time a patron told me, “You’re not Jeanne” I 
was rather surprised and wasn’t sure what to say. “I never 
said | was Jeanne,” might sound argumentative. Or, “You’re 
right! I’m not Jeanne. My name is Barbara. How may I help 
you today?” might sound flippant. I didn’t think Jeanne and | 
looked so much alike but when | think about all the librarians 
with brown hair and glasses, I wonder if we look more alike 
than we realize. So what did I say to this patron? I don’t 
remember exactly but I probably tried to sound upbeat and 
said something like, “No, I’m not Jeanne. Can I answer a 
question for you?” To my surprise, the patron said, “No, when 
will Jeanne be back?” Well, OK, I thought. Maybe this person 
is a personal friend of Jeanne’s and what she has to say is none 
of my business. I wasn’t sure of this however, so I explained 
that Jeanne would be back tomorrow and once again I offered 
her my assistance. “No, that’s OK. I'll come back tomorrow.” 

“Where’s Jeanne?” another patron asked. Once again 
I explained that Jeanne was out today and offered to answer 
her question. Once again I got a quick refusal. This is 
interesting, | thought, another friend of Jeanne’s here to visit. 
Jeanne sure is popular! 

Over time I began to realize that some of our patrons 
would not settle for anyone else but Jeanne to answer their 
reference questions. I agree that Jeanne is our “first string” 
adult reference librarian and that I probably don’t even make 
our “second string” but Jeanne only works 35 hours per week 
and the library is open 57 hours per week during the winter. 
That means 22 hours of “No Jeanne” time. 

“Is Jeanne at lunch?” is a question from a hopeful 
patron. “No, Jeanne’s on vacation,” I replied. Trying to sound 
cheerful and confident I asked, “May | help you?” Once again 
here was another “Only Jeanne” patron who turned me down. 
I do know Jeanne is better at this than I am and that is not a 
bad thing. She answers questions 35 hours each week so she 
should be better at this than me, right? 

But then I saw the “lungers” who take one step into 
the Reference Room then stop short and hold a lunge position 
for a couple of seconds while they look toward me at the 
reference desk. After they unfreeze themselves, they stand up 
straight, and turn around. It’s as though the exchange took 
place through mind waves. “You're not Jeanne.” / “May | help 
you?” / “No thanks.” This was getting strangely interesting. 
We have a lot of “Only Jeannes,” which is great for the 35 

D4 


hours. 

“Is Jeanne in today?” is asked by the same kind of 
hopeful patron who arrives at a time other than lunchtime. 
“No, Jeanne’s not here today. May I help you?” Ugh, another 
“Only Jeanne” patron. You know, this begins to wear a 
person down after a while. 

“Two weeks! Jeanne won't be back for two whole 
weeks?” is asked by a more desperate kind of “Only Jeanne” 
patron. How could we let Jeanne go for two whole weeks? I 
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was beginning to wonder that too. By the end of the vo whole 
weeks it was a great relief when Jeanne got back from 
vacation. 

Jeanne used to have a sign on her computer that 
reminded us to continue her count of reference questions while 
she was away and would chide us about how we were not 
counting all of the questions. Jeanne knew there should be as 
many questions asked on days when she is out as on days 
when she is in. She knows differently now and has removed 
her sign. 

“When will Jeanne be back?” is asked by less hopeful 
“Only Jeannes.” Why would the “Only Jeannes” rather wait 
for Jeanne to return and make a second trip to the library when 
I’m on the desk and they can ask their questions now? Sure 
Jeanne is good but the loyalty of the “Only Jeannes” is 
amazing. Jeanne doesn’t work on commission you know! 

“Are you new?” is asked by “Only Jeannes” who 
know that Jeanne isn’t at work and are curious about the latest 
substitute. Relatively speaking I am new. After nearly two 
years, | am the second newest person on staff. The library’s 
Gund building is 16 years old and is still called the “new 
building.” So, I figure it’s OK for me to say I’m new. 

And then there are the pirouetters who take a step 
into the Reference Room and do an about face twirl and leave 
immediately. | wonder whether these “Only Jeannes” used to 
be lungers who now have faster reactions to the “No Jeanne 
Days.” Some gracefully perform a 180-degree twirl while 
others perform less graceful 120s. 

It was after the pirouetters that I cautiously asked 
some of the other Jeanne substitutes if patrons ever asked 
them where Jeanne was and would not ask their questions if 
Jeanne was unavailable. Everyone | asked told me the same 
thing, “Yes!” During one of the “No Jeanne” days a few of us 
had a brief group therapy session and compared our patron 
turn down experiences. We know that we’re not as good as 
Jeanne. Besides answering reference questions for 35 hours 
per week, which is more than anyone else on the staff by the 
way, Jeanne is an avid mystery fan and takes this approach to 
her work. Jeanne does not give up and can find the answer, 
much like the detective, who finds the murderer. We 
brainstormed for a while and agreed that we will never be as 
good as Jeanne. We also agreed that we probably shouldn't 
ask Jeanne to start giving people wrong answers to make us 
look better. The only solution we could come up with was to 
make facemasks of Jeanne’s face to wear while we’re on the 
reference desk. Perhaps by becoming “Quasi Jeannes” we 
could make some headway in solving this problem! 

Jeanne Bracken is “Ace” Reference Librarian and Barbara 
Myles is Director of the Lincoln Public Library. 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
° 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
© Social Activities ° Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle * Indoor Parking A AR PRY 


ury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 N ewbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com tf) Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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DRUMLIN FARM TURNS 50! 


by Christy Foote-Smith 


Birthdays are a big deal for my family. We 
believe that every year of life is a gift to be marked with 
cake, balloons and presents. We celebrate big and 
celebrate together, as a family. It’s our family that really 
understands and appreciates what it has taken to get 
where we are, the challenges along the way and all of 
our triumphs. 

In 2005, we are celebrating Drumlin’s 50 years 
in Lincoln as a Mass Audubon environmental education 
center, wildlife sanctuary, and working farm. We plan to 
celebrate big and we want our family to gather around 
us. You, our family members in Lincoln, have shared in 
all that is Drumlin Farm. You understand the wealth of 
human experience that we celebrate. Many of you have 
been among the thousands of children who have 
experienced a magical awakening to the wonders of the 
natural world at Drumlin Farm. Your families have 
found peace in our woodlands, atop the drumlin and 
beside our ponds. Young and, old alike have felt that 
special heart throb at the wagging of a new lamb’s tail or 
the “cheep” of a minute-old chick all wobbly and wet. 
You’ve savored our farm fresh veggies, enjoyed the 
knowledge and humor of our teachers and staff, watched 
a red-tail hawk soar overhead, smelled the sweet hay in 
the red barn, laughed at the antics of our piglets, and 
stood in awe at the rows and rows of crops marching 
across Boyce Field. You know this place. You, our 
family, understand well what it is we celebrate. 

So I hope you will gather around Drumlin Farm during 
this 50" birthday year. Join the celebration so that all of 
our family can be a part of this very special time! Help 
kick off our year long party at May Fair with Revels 
Circle of Song on May | when we will be blowing out 
candles and sharing a huge birthday cake. Contribute a 
story, poem, photo or drawing to our memory book. Buy 
and wear a 50" Birthday t-shirt or pin (coming soon to 
the Audubon Shop)! Enjoy our commemorative quilt to 
be hanging in the Nature Center by May |, made almost 
exclusively by Lincoln residents. Come to our birthday 
reunion on the evening of September 10 for a harvest 
feast and barn dance and the morning of September 11 
for “chores” and a farmers’ breakfast. 

And here is the part about birthdays that I like the best! 
After 50 years of serving the community, Drumlin Farm 
deserves a birthday present. We plan to mark this special 
birthday year bykicking off an effort to make 
improvements to the farmyard and other areas of the 
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farm as a way to celebrate the success of the first 50 
years and get ready for the next 50. There are a lot of 
exciting things that will be happening and I will be eager 
to share our plans with the town as they unfold. I will 
also need some help with this special Drumlin Farm 
birthday present and I know as "family members" you 
will want to join in the fun! Please let me know if you 
have time and energy to devote to this celebration this 
year. 

This wonderful place that has given so much to so many 
deserves our gratitude, our homage, and a great big 
“Happy Birthday, Drumlin Farm”! You are a part of the 
Drumlin Farm family so come celebrate with us! 


For more information on Drumlin’s 50 and our big 
birthday “present” to Drumlin, sign up for our 50" 
Birthday E-Newsletter by emailing your request to 
drumlinfarm@massaudubon.org. 
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Featured: 
Home of The Week 


Sophisticated and internationally inspired this custom 

Contemporary has a dramatic presence and an upbeat 

cosmopolitan flair. Architecturally designed and 

exceptionally done, the 10 room residence boasts 

incredible detail with superior quality and luxurious amenities. Features include a new gourmet kitchen with 
state-of-the art appliances, Verda Rosa Granite and Maple Cabinets; a luxurious master bedroom with an 
opulent master bath and dressing room accented with pumpkin maple cabinetry, African slate in the master 
bath with a double whirlpool bath, 4 head-shower room, towel warmers and tumbled marble floor. Beautifully 
designed with stunning walls of glass and doors from each room leading to one of the numerous decks or 
patios or directly out to the magnificent grounds. This distinctive home is located in one of Lincoln’s most 
desired locales. A rare and dynamic offering — $1,945,000 


Bright, sunny and cheerful 2 bedroom 
condominium at Ryan Estates. This airy 
unit has been freshly painted and beau- 
tifully maintained. Master with full bath 
and closet, basement storage and won- 
| derful common areas. Ryan Estates is 
4 known for it idyllic setting and close 
proximity to amenities: post office, 
Ryan Estates — stores, bank and the train. Situated on 8 
Adulis 55 Years Mates acres for privacy and views. $419,900. 


Barrett & Co. Exceptional Real Estate — 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781.259.4040 = ¢© www.BarrettandCo.com 


Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Audrey Cicchetti Steve Correia Jane Portanova Phyllis Cohen 
Helen Hopkins Nancy Nygard Gayle Kaufman Steve Dirrane 


Missing Johnny 
By Jim Fleming 


Steve Martin graciously remembered Johnny Carson 
in an NYT op-ed piece on January 25", 2005 saying: “You 
were host to writers, children, intellectuals and nitwits and 
served them all well, and served the audience by your 
curiosity and tolerance. You gave each guest the benefit of the 
doubt, and in this way you exemplified an American ideal: 
you're nuts but you’re welcome here.” Well said, Mr. Martin. 

Humor, as with any art, is a great mirror of our 
collective temperament. Johnny’s ever-present humor was 
inevitably cloaked in a sense of decency and respect no matter 
who you were, what you believed, or how nuts you might 
really be. He didn’t merely accept our myriad quirks and 
contradictions. He sought them out and embraced them. And 
by doing so, he gave us license to laugh at our differences 
without making fun of them. That is a rare talent. Certainly his 
ability to laugh at himself made laughing at ourselves easier. 
But he was also a master at the art of separating a comic 
concept from an individual before skewering it and serving it 
up with his own special sauce. And by doing so, he could buy 
a laugh without anyone paying for the joke. 

The bulk of today’s humor is such a zero-sum game; 
if the punch line hits you hard in the gut, well, such is the 
price of humor. Johnny couldn’t have been more different. By 
carefully maintaining the separation between concept and 
individual, his guests trusted him not to blind-side them for a 
laugh. With that trust established, he could simply follow his 
natural curiosity to explore everything from Sinn Fein to shin 
splints, from Koala bears to Nixon’s hair. He wasn’t interested 
in people because he was prospecting for jokes. His aim was 
to examine our respective differences and celebrate them with 
humor. If we all had the same response to sitting on a 
whoopee cushion, it would no longer be funny. But with 
Johnny’s passing, it seems a measure of our national tolerance 
for our respective differences has faded away like so much 
applause 

I used to think fondly of the oft-used phrase: “...you 
don’t move to Lincoln, you join it.” Now it worries me. Some 
of the values held by many, if not most, people in Lincoln are 
those that I too hold most closely. But it seems that we’re 
more frequently applying some implicit litmus test to those 
with whom we associate. Are they red or blue? Are they 
green tree-huggers or Chem- Lawn customers?” Are you with 
us or against us? Do we need a leash law for that dogma? 

All this black and white is leaving us increasingly 
black and blue. We seem to have lost our ability to civilly 
disagree and walk away friends. It is all so personal, so zero- 
sum; I’m right and you’re wrong. Taking pot shots at beliefs 
and concepts while they’re still in the hands of friends and 
neighbors can leave a lot of blood on the floor. I can’t help but 
think about the skill with which Johnny could beat a topic to 
death without anyone getting hurt. But that’s different, you 
say? That’s just entertainment, you declare? I civilly disagree. 
Respect knows no context; you can’t be tolerant and 
disrespectful at the same time. Regardless of how meek or 
manic you are, how rigid or nuanced your beliefs might be, 
Mr. Carson would have welcomed you, celebrated you, 
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laughed with you, and parted with you as a friend. We'll miss 
you Johnny. 


Encyclopedias: Country Vicars and 


Cheery Boys and Girls 
By Jane Langton 


In this second look at reference books, what about 
encyclopedias? 

Of course they are indispensable. Every household 
needs a shelf of volumes running from A to Z, providing 
information on absolutely everything. Mine are extremely 
inadequate, but I’m fond of them. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, 1911 edition: the 29 
crumbling leather bindings have been rescued from 
disintegration by being enclosed in plastic covers, ordered 
from the Gaylord catalog. 

The World Book, 1956 edition: the 18 volumes are 
bound in sturdy red leather bindings, meant to take a lot of 
punishment. 

The information provided by each encyclopedia stops 
cold, of course, with the year of publication. My Britannica 
knows nothing of the World Wars to come. It has never heard 
of Einstein or Adolf Hitler or Shirley Temple. 

The World Book is equally ignorant of the computer 
revolution, the sexual revolution, the Civil Rights movement, 
the Vietnam War and the violence in the Middle East. 
Between the entries for “Kinglet” and “King Philip,” there is 
no “Martin Luther King.” 

The one-volume Columbia Encyclopedia can 
sometimes fill in a gap with a shotgun paragraph or two, but 
generous detail should not be asked of it. 

My Britannica is sparsely illustrated. There are grim 
diagrams of primitive elevators, complicated printing 
machines and cross-sections of British cargo steamers. But the 
H volume loosens up delightfully in the section on Heraldry, 
with four pages printed in giddy color. There are blue lions 
rampant on scarlet, royal quarterings with coronets, and gold 
fleur-de-lis on cobalt blue. One splendid page displays “the 
arms of those jousting on the Field of the Cloth of Gold.” The 
sober editors must have momentarily lost their minds. 

By contrast, the World Book is lavishly illustrated 
with thousands of photographs. Cheerful Anglo-Saxon boys 
and girls drop pennies in piggy banks, plant trees on Arbor 
Day, go fishing, play the violin and read library books. There 
are jolly artists’ renderings of farmyards with cows, sheep, 
horses, pigs and happy children in overalls carrying buckets 
and feeding the chickens. Hundreds of famous men and 
women appear in photographs -- Tchaikovsky, William 
Howard Taft, Frances Perkins, Eva La Gallienne, Admiral 
Leahy, Robert E. Lee, Jack London, and many a long- 
forgotten opera star. For important events in pre-photographic 
history, artists of very modest gifts were asked to imagine 
them, and the results are less satisfactory. Lafayette and young 
rail-splitting Abe Lincoln and the gallant family of pioneers 
look like actors from the 1950's. 
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/ But both encyclopedias provide useful information 

wes of their own kind. If you need to know something about some 

ee : obscure nineteenth-century vicar, or if you’re looking for a 

/ biography of John Milton, then of course the Britannica is 

your choice. If it tells you far more than you want to know, 

you can often find the same entry, short and sweet, in the 
World Book. 

The Britannica is a massive conglomeration of 
dependable scholarship. But can you rely on the information 
in a fifty-year-old children’s encyclopedia? The facts seem 
reliable enough, but the social and political understandings 
and beliefs that undergird them are sometimes surprising. 

In the article about Liberia, for instance, an African 
country that no longer exists, a photograph shows a smiling 

man in ragged clothes. He is described as “a husky Liberian 
781-259-0100 gathering the fluid from which natural rubber is made. These 


* 


The power to’amaze yourself. 


curvesinternational.com 


Join Now 


t 
y 


50% Off | 


Service Fee 


seveR Mae, eT COTES 


: . few tatters of clothing are all he needs to be comfortable in the 
145 Lincoln Rd., Lincoln Mall heat of this African community.” 
Lincoln, MA 01773 : Well, all right. One can allow for changing mores and 


changing times. In spite of their defects, I use both 
encyclopedias constantly. In addition, I often have recourse to 
Google on the Internet. But that’s a whole ‘nother story. 


Over 8,006 locations worldwide 


* Offer based on first visit enrollment. mimimum 12 mo. C.d. program. 
Not valid with any other offer. Valid anly at participating locations. 
Mon. — Fri. 7:30am to 1:00pm, 3:00pm — 7:00pm copyright 2005 Jane Langton 

Sat. 8:00am — 12:00pm i 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s _Lumber + Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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GARDENS ARE HEALTH 
PROVIDERS 


By Malinda Hatch 
Stonegate Garden Staff 


Everybody knows exercise is necessary for 
health, and just as there is currently less natural 
opportunity to get it, it's also often hard to find time and 
motivation to fit it into the day. Exercise can seem like a 
chore when it isn't connected to something tangible and 
enjoyable. 

Gardening is widely accepted as a form of 
moderate exercise, giving an opportunity to increase 
endurance, strength, and mobility. The more vigorous 
garden activities are comparable to some that you do at 
the gym: raking to using a rowing machine, lawn 
mowing to walking a treadmill, digging to weight lifting. 
A half hour of weeding burns 105 calories. Sustained 
digging will burn 250, while lawn mowing burns 195. 
Even if you are not able to do the heavier physical 
activities, gardening makes you use your limbs, and 
stretching and contorting help your body remain flexible. 

There are spiritual and mental health benefits, 
too. If you let yourself get hooked on gardening, the 
garden itself motivates you to get out there. It feels great 
to be in the garden in the cool of early morning, before 
work, or for a half-hour transition after a day in the 
office. The colors, sounds, smells, and temperature 
improve your mood and break the tension of the day's 
mental activity. It feels good to get physical, and to lose 
yourself in thinking about the plants. Nurturing the 
garden can be like nurturing your kids. There is real 
satisfaction in seeing it flourish under your care, and in 
knowing you have made a difference and are 
contributing to life. Observing patterns of growth, 
seasonal changes in plants, insects, bird activity around 
plants, and a host of other things engages your sense of 
wonder. It can be really exciting to see the awakening of 
life in early spring, to catch each new beauty as it 
unfolds, or to wait all season for a treasured plant to 
bloom. 

The garden invites you not to rush, since you 
can engage with it throughout your life. Being in it over 
time will stimulate daydreams, memories and 
connections with the past: also, enthusiasm for the 
future. The garden can provide opportunities for 
creativity and emotional release, as well as exercise. It 
can be a social connection too, through garden clubs, 
and exchanges with friends. 

With all these health benefits, mental, physical, 
and spiritual, there are a few common sense habits to 
practice. As before any exercise, stretch your muscles 
first. Take breaks as needed. Alternate activities to avoid 
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long periods of repetitive motion. Don't lift things that 
are too heavy, and bend your knees, keep your back 
straight, and avoid twisting when lifting. Wear gloves. 
Drink plenty of water, and wear sun block. 

Keeping a journal from year to year will 
encourage your mind and_= spirit. Perhaps your 
enthusiasm will drive you to grow food or herbs, or to 
encourage wildlife, or to make a pond. Once you get 
engaged, you may find yourself in a_ lifelong 
relationship. 

Copyright 2005 Malinda Hatch 


We regret..... 


Michael Harrison W-70162 
MCI Norfolk February 4, 2005 


To whom it may concern; 


There are a number of false statements printed in the 
biographical accompanying my written works. (January- 
February 2005). After decades of exposing myself to the 
unfavorable side of the opinions of people, I have 
acquired the ability to weather an attack on my person. 
However, I, like any other human being, refuse to sit idle 
as the character of a loved one is besmirched. Let me 
make one thing perfectly clear, my mother is not now, 
nor has she ever been "a crack addict." This proud 
woman was not a perfect mother but she did the best she 
could with what she had, and because of her attempts I 
will love her dearly until death pries this most binding 
emotion from my heart. 


Furthermore, I have matured too much to allow anyone 
to shift responsibility of my past actions to another 
person. I do not need an excuse or a scapegoat as 
justification for my incarceration, I have the truth; and 
that happens to be "I" made poor decisions. If 
something has to be blamed for my poor "decision 
making” the lack of education has broad shoulders. 


Respectfully; 


y 

Lud) 

Michael Harrison 

Editor’s Note: In the January-February issue of this 


magazine, Michael Harrison contributed some material. 
We regret the errors which occurred in the Introduction. 
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l Sheila Harding & Associates 
ag Hi Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
| Camel! . Patti Salem ¢ Pam Caswell ¢ Ed Stahl 
. RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


146 Lincoln Road 
781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Thank you for making me Lincoln's Own Number | Realtor in 2004 
Last year completed my 27th year in the real estate business. 


The following Lincoln Properties sold in 2004 were listed and/or sold 
by Sheila Harding &Associates: 


Single Family: 

248 South Great Road $570,000 
129 Concord Road $711,000 
86 Codman Road $795,300 
6 Stonehedge $919,500 
47 Old Concord Road $1,185,000 
34 Tower Road $1,082,000 
52 Round Hill $1,465,000 
179 Sandy Pond Road $1,770,000 
101 Lincoln Road $1,781,000 
Condominiums: 

211 Aspen Circle $461,000 
32 Windingwood Lane $550,000 
Land: 

215 Lincoln Road $500,000 


Now Featuring... 
New Construction Properties 


Lincoln - A brand new 4,000 sq. ft. shingle style archi- | Lincoln- A new shingle style masterpiece sited on 2 
tect designed house with rolling farmland views. acres of luscious lawn affords lovely views from 16 

Spectacular detail and exceptional quality define this rooms and 4 decks. Soaring ceilings and 4 fireplaces 
special house. $1,795,000. create an idyllic country retreat. $1,895,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Os, 


Lie PE 


Len 


Lincoln - Welcome to Lincoln! This delightful starter has a front to back 
living room with fireplace, 3 bedrooms, a new, maple and granite kitchen and 
hardwood floors. Central air too! A Great Value! $549,000 


a 


al features 12 gracious rooms and Lincoln - Architect designed contemporary sited amidst woodlands on 
beautiful views. More than 6,000 sq. ft of living space with 4 bedrooms, 3 more than 5 acres! A fabulous floor plan features soaring ceilings, 2 
¥ baths, a new maple cook's kitchen and a Ist floor wing for au pair, guest stone fireplaces and walls of glass. Ample living space w/ 5 bedrooms, 
or play space. Sited on more than 3 wooded acres. $1,395,000 3 1/2 baths and screened porch. Spectacular views! $1,395,000 


onde 


Lincoln - This handsome shingled colon 


ages 


- ee 2 eS Sea . 
Lincoln - Majestic 14 room Colonial boasts natural lighting and 
8.000 sq. ft. of dramatic and comfortable living space! This house 
has formal living and dining rooms, a new gourmet kitchen, family square feet of living space and treetop views! The superb design is 
room, 6 bedrooms and 5.5 baths! A wrap round deck and walk-out executed with master craftsmanship. A warm and cozy environ- 
lower level lead to gardens and woodlands beyond! $2,249,000 ment suitable for family living and entertaining $2,495,000 


Sheila Harding & Associates 
Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 


Patti Salem * Pam Caswell ¢ Ed Stahl ‘eg 


Lincoln - A long winding driveway brings you to this young Shin- 
gle Style manse perched hill on a hill. Sixteen plus rooms, 6400 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated  —_—| 


The Lincoln Review is pleased to reprint this chapter from the recently published autobiography of Judith 
Emmons Bullock. 


Chapter Eleven - Early Lincoln Years 


"Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait." 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


The Dump 


As anthropologists have testified over the centuries, the buried tools and artifacts of a civilization reveal its people and their 
lifestyle. In centuries to come, if the Lincoln town dump (now known in euphemistic terms as "the Transfer Station") is uncovered, it 
will reveal a flood of information about our residents and how they lived. 

on : ae I recently did a two-hour stint as a dump 
a wee helper. I had a ball. My job was to stand at a 
‘ long, raised table in front of bins marked for the 
disposal of glass, mostly bottles - brown and 
green in one huge bin and white in another. 
Upon my arrival, Paul Harvey, the hard- 
working and uncompromising dump attendant, 
greeted me at my car to show me the ropes. He 
presented me with gloves and a sharp knife to 
remove bands on bottle tops, and explained that 
I was to throw each glass container in the bin 
marked with the corresponding color. I 
replaced Steve Atlas, the previous worker, who 
assured me that I would love my job and would 
learn a lot about Lincoln dwellers, especially 
their drinking habits. After a friendly chat, 
because the dump is a very sociable center, he 
took off and I was on my own. 
; I wore my favorite straw hat. 
Dump helper — » a Standing behind the elevated table, I began to 
Pet =<" * Rg sense the importance of my job. I looked 
| around at the areas marked for disposal. As 
one enters, there is a bin for newspapers, and further on a place for mixed paper, another for #1 and #2 plastics, and another for cans. 
In a lower area stands the big trash bin for the residue. There are a variety of decisions to be made and Paul's eagle eye at spotting 
misplaced items can put even the most exacting person a bit off base. 

Cars driven mostly by men arrived steadily. Many soccer dads arrived with kids. Saturday is family day at the dump. Paul 
watched me carefully to be sure I was catching on to my job. He occasionally came and helped me when a flood of bottles that 
needed attention came along, but also occasionally got in my way to hasten the flow, making me feel useless. 

As Steve had told me, people have unusual explanations for the large number of bottles they place on the table. "I haven't 
been here for three months," a woman blurted out as she deposited two dozen brown wine bottles on the table. "We just had a huge 
party," stated another man with a similarly large array. After about a half-hour, I made a generational observation with sociological 
implications: there were hardly any hard liquor bottles coming to the dump. My own hard liquor-drinking generation was being 
superseded by the wine drinkers in the Baby Boomer and Gen X categories. Perhaps most seniors living in Lincoln get others to cart 
away their trash. 

Then a pale, slight young man came up to us. He was clutching panes of broken window glass delicately to his chest. Paul 
curtly denied him access to the white glass bin and suggested the "Regular Trash," leaving him to continue to wander around the area 
with his broken glass in a somewhat dazed state for a long time. It occurred to me "Who knows? This man may be a biologist 
tampering with the genome." Another man, very distinguished in a safari hat that obscured much of his face, opened the back of his 
car, in which there was a huge assortment of empty plastic flower planters of varying sizes. He seemed unsure where to take them. 

As he tentatively approached a bin near me, I saw Paul rushing up from behind to catch him. The man started to unload his pots and I 
warned, "I think you'd better wait." He looked startled and a bit belligerent, and then Paul arrived to straighten him out, explaining the 
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number system and where things went. I wondered who these people were. Lincoln has so many eminent professors, IPO executives, 
and doctors. Luckily, there are also some undistinguished people as well. One might run across most any walk of life at the dump. 

All of this was giving me a great feeling not just of usefulness, but of power. As they approached my table, many of these 
men who were not familiar with the routine looked almost humble. Despite my attempts at a friendly smile, I was intimidating. My 
first thought was of how Lincoln men have historically acted in Town Meeting, in which the context is so different. The Moderator 
gives everyone a chance to speak, but it was clear in my day that the men in the town have done much more of the talking and 
appeared much more at home and in charge than the women. For these two brief hours at the dump, the tide had turned. And for 
certain, today's modern Lincoln woman speaks with assured ease at Town Meetings. 

In the second hour of my stint, when the sun shone more intensely and the number of arrivals decreased, I reflected back on 
this unusual town I've lived in for fifty years. 


My First Lincoln Encounter 


I knew nothing of the town of Lincoln until after the war, when I had returned to Winchester to live briefly with my parents. 
In 1946 Suzanne and I sang in an informal Gilbert and Sullivan group in Cambridge, getting together regularly with young people our 
age, mostly students from MIT and Harvard. 

One attractive medical intern named Gordon Winchell who was in the chorus announced to the group at one meeting, when 
we were trying to get ready for a performance of The Gondoliers, that a woman in his home town of Lincoln could give us help in 
improving our singing. We could meet with her at his parents' house some evening. So one night shortly thereafter, Suzanne and I set 
out from Cambridge to the hinterlands in search of Lincoln. 

As far as I was concerned, Lincoln was just another town out in the boondocks. This was before Route 128 was built, and we 
got quite lost. We found a big Victorian structure that turned out to be the library at the five corners described in our instructions, and 
finally arrived at the Winchells' rambling farmhouse deep in the woods at the end of a long drive. This was my first introduction to 
this town, which subsequently became my home for over fifty years. The same Gordon Winchell became Lincoln's leading doctor. 
The woods behind the spacious old Winchell farmhouse were on Farrar Pond. When the older Winchells died, the next generation and 
Lincoln's visionary planning board created a zoning plan to turn this area, with a lovely array of unusual kettle holes and eskers, into 
conservation land. This is the setting for the condominiums where I now live. 


Getting Settled 


In August of 1950, nine years after that first encounter with Lincoln, Brad and I moved to Lincoln from our Boston 
apartment. I was four months pregnant with our second child. That first summer, I found a very different lifestyle in Lincoln than the 
one I had been living. I had been getting used to living in the city; now we were out in the boondocks. Lincoln was a suburb and very 
rural. The cottage that we rented was very different from Beacon Hill. Many of the neighbors’ houses were hidden at the end of long 
driveways in the woods. I felt isolated from the everyday hubbub of the city. 

It was a tough time of year to arrive. August in Lincoln is like Paris in the summer, a dead place to be, with all the interesting 
people on vacation. I was new in town and looking for friends. We knew one family, Polly and Elliott Hedge, but they were on 
vacation cruising the Maine coast. There was no one to talk to when Brad was away at his Boston office all day. I wondered why 
Charlie Styron, the minister of the First Parish Church, didn't come to call. When I later got to know him, I found out that he, his wife 
Clay, and their three kids covered vast amounts of the country camping in the summer, so he too never appeared until fall rolled 
around. 

We had rented a cottage that evoked Goldilocks. It belonged to the DeNormandie family and was located on Silver Hill 
Road, which was narrow and winding with hardly a car passing all month. Brown-shingled with green trim and nestled into the side 
of a hill, it was protected from the road by a big barn. All around us were fields with not another house in sight. James 
DeNormandie's cows wandered right up to our front door. They reminded me of my childhood experiences in Littke Compton, when 
the cows had looked in our windows at breakfast in our newly built house. In a few months time, Jim's cows were regularly munching 
on our vegetable garden. 

Family connections kept us from offering complaints about the cows. Brad's mother Helen had been a childhood friend of 
Dr. Robert DeNormandie in Highland Park, the section of Roxbury where they grew up in the last half of the nineteenth century in the 
days when Roxbury was an affluent part of Boston. An obstetrician, Dr. DeNormandie had been an usher in Helen's wedding party. 
He had delivered Brad in 1908. Helen’s father -Brad's grandfather Nathaniel Bradlee - had lived in a huge house with columns and 
gardens on Highland Street. He had bought the house from Alvah Kittridge, the head of the deacons at the stately First Parish Church 
in Roxbury. Robert DeNormandie's brother James was the minister of this church in Roxbury for many years. Robert and James had 
purchased vast acreage in Lincoln for summer homes in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Our cottage was in the midst of their 
land. 

Brad and I had a lot to learn about our new community, its institutions, and all that goes into raising a family. We were both 
late bloomers who married after the war, when the "baby boomer" generation was forming. There was a large group of young families 
with kids in the center of Lincoln, in an area of Trapelo Road named "Fertile Valley" by the locals. In North Lincoln there was a 
young group of kids on Morningside and Sunnyside. Off Conant Road on a hilly knoll called Brown Woods, another homogeneous 
community of families built homes in the ‘SOs. 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With so many choices, youre bound to 
have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 

smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www. cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch © 


152 Lincoln Road 
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When they returned from their 
cruise, Brad's old friends the Hedges 
asked us for dinner in their newly-built 
Lincoln home. I was awed by the 
remoteness of its location perched on a 
hill in woods above Fairhaven Bay 
overlooking the historic Concord River. 
There was a stream at the bottom of the 
hill where they took us to pick abundant 
leaves of watercress. I hadn't been 
cooking long enough to know the culinary 
delight of watercress. "How could anyone 
live so far away from others, with no real 
feeling of a neighborhood?" I wondered 
silently, city girl at heart. At the cocktail 
hour, | marveled at the freedom that their 
three beguiling daughters enjoyed, 
bouncing on couches without restraint. 


- a 4 | es Cai 
SS RP ee A | | 
Gaga, as Mother became known, Ebe, Suzanne, and Judy at Silver Hill Road 


On the following January 15th, 
1951, our second daughter, Caroline Eddy 
Emmons (“Cai”), was born. Her arrival 
was dramatic, though hardly as I had 
programmed it to be. I was already in the hospital awaiting the next morning, when I was to be induced rather than having the natural 
childbirth I had hoped for. I began to feel alarming activity in the middle of the night and called a nurse. She put me on a stretcher 
right away and wheeled me into an elevator. As we traveled toward the delivery room, I heard one of the medical team exclaim, “It’s 
got black hair!” and Oops! - the doctor arrived just in time to catch her a few minutes later in the delivery room. Cai has been 
surprising me ever since. 


Town Living 

Set in the center of Lincoln right across from the library, the First Parish Church was a typical New England church, with its small 
windows and white spire. Originally the summer Unitarian church started by James DeNormandie, it was united with the 
Congregational Church eight years before we came, largely by the efforts of two men, Dr. DeNormandie and Robert Donaldson. This 
was to be my mainstay and focus, starting right away when the minister Charles Styron came to make a parish call not long before Cai 
was born. 

Being a bit leery of Rural Free Delivery and the insecurity of an unlocked mail box at the end of the driveway, we signed up 
for a box at the Lincoln Center Post Office, a satellite of the main post office, which was a half a mile further south. Lincoln Center 
was a meeting place for all those who got their mail at this post office. People came in jeans and sneakers with time to chat and pick 
up gossip. "Lincoln Center" was a more prestigious address than just "Lincoln," and, though the mail window was open at very 
limited hours, you met all the people who lived in the impressive homes nearby - Sumner Smith, Dr. DeNormandie, Warren Flint Sr., 
old Robert Donaldson, and Mr. Tarbell, among others. Just across the street from where we stopped to pick up mail was the Center 
School, now the Town offices. The Center School was used then by the primary grades, and was where Ebe and Cai attended until the 
new Hartwell School (which is now no longer adaptable for school use due to changing needs or crumbling condition) had been 
completed. 

The main Lincoln post office was on the western side of the railroad tracks, and right nearby was a small convenience store 
run by two men we knew as Joe and Bill. Their inventory was not vast until they found land on the other side of the tracks opposite 
the Codman Fields and opened up a larger grocery store called The Community Store, where prices soared but they would get you any 
item you desired, from sweetbreads to caviar. My friends Beezie Garrison and Dodie Pierce would not go there because the owner, an 
affable man named Joe Hurd, called all the women by their first names. 

The more people I met in Lincoln, the more I sensed that it had become a refuge for Cambridge people who, like us, were to 
become the parents of the Baby Boom generation. Lincoln was further removed from Boston than Belmont, but suddenly was quite 
easily accessible to the city due to the post-war building of Route 128, the new circumferential road around Boston. Many of the 
parents were professionals and educators who became active in promoting the quality of Lincoln schools. Contemporary houses of the 
new Bauhaus design were being constructed in several locations. On Wood's End Road, celebrated Harvard designers Bogner and 
Breuer built their own family homes. On the hill behind them was the famous Gropius home, now one of the Historic Landmark sites. 
There were estates of large acreage that were owned by distinguished families from Boston - Codman, Smith, Higginson, Storrow, 
DeNormandie, Adams, Hathway. Most of these residents were at first summer dwellers, but there was also a substantial core of the 
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old Lincoln that had been there for many years - Giles, Doherty, Hoar, Flint, Farrar, Tarbell, Brooks, Wheeler, and Todd. Some were 
prosperous businessmen and professionals working in Boston, and some still operated farms. 

In March we attended our first Lincoln Town Meeting. At open Town Meetings, every member is free to express his or her 
opinion under the guidance of the Town Moderator. It is always a colorful event, with people often venting their spleen, some talking 
much too long. At every Town Meeting I have attended in the last fifty-one years, the predictable appearance of Norman Hapgood 
has given the meeting local color, amusement, and amusing trivia. The son of the founder of The New Republic, ambles to the podium 
with a series of statistics mostly designed to impress or confuse his audience. We women were pretty silent in those early days, 
functioning in the schools as PTA chairpeople and not running for town office. Then Beth Sutherland, a capable French teacher in our 
local school from whom our kids learned very good French, became a Selectwoman. Since that day, things have changed for the 
better. The women in our town are a very active, involved faction. At the 2001 fall Town Meeting addressing the current school 
budget problems, the two School Committee members who presented a clear, concise review of the situation (a review that drew a 
standing ovation) were women. 


Copright 2005 Judith Emmons Bullock. 
Continued in the next issue. 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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EPHEMERAL ART 


by Adeline Naiman 


They have taken away the saffron gates to heaven. 
See--nothing's left. 
The cleaning Fates stripped down all seventy; 
the park's bereft. 
Four million walked to see them in their glory 
and stood in awe. 
Four million gawked, all mad to tell the story 
(though most would bore). 
The mayor boasts they spent a quarter-billion 
to touch and stare. 
What can he do to host a fresh four million-- 
the paths are bare? 
Somewhere there lies a pall of faded tatters, 
a ton of frames, 
Now Central Park itself is all that matters 
for fun and games. 
Great art's the gift that lifts our jaded feelings-- 
bids us take heart. 
But saffron rags are merely orange peelings-- 
and not great art. 


(c) Adeline Naiman, March 2005 


LINCOLN OPEN STUDIO ART SALE 
AT EMERSON 


The main corridor at the entrance to Emerson Hospital is 
refreshingly improved, and colorful! The Hospital Gift 
Shop is newly expanded and refurbished and moved 
nearer the reception area, and alongside on the corridor 
wall the Lincoln Open Studio Program artists have hung 
a show of their cheerful watercolors that are being 
enjoyed by staff, patients and visitors alike. In the 
first week of the Show more than one third of the work 
had been sold, and replaced by new pictures! Sales 
benefit the Friends of the Hospital. The Show runs to 
early May. 


The Open Studio Program is a group of local area artists 
who gather once a week, at the Hartwell School Multi- 
Purpose Room, under the auspices of the Recreation 
Department. While most of the artists work in 
watercolor, their styles and subjects vary widely. 
Pictures range from the abstract to the representational. 
All of them are vivid and a treat for the eyes after this 
long winter. Participants in the Program number about 
twenty, and they each work independently on their own 
projects. Once per semester a visiting artist leads a 
workshop - scheduled to come on March 31 is Suzanne 
Hodes. 


The Open Studio Program is currently enrolling painters 
for a short Spring semester. Anyone interested should 
contact the Lincoln Recreation Department. 
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The Art of Bird Photography 


The Purpose 

The Art of Bird Photography is a celebration of 
Massachusetts bird life. The primary purpose of this traveling 
exhibit of framed color photographs is to promote a greater 
awareness of the birds of Massachusetts and the efforts of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society to protect these species and 
their habitats through its Bird Conservation Programs. 
The Photographs 

The exhibit contains an average of fifty, framed color 
giclee archival prints made from slides or negatives of 
exceptional quality by many prominent Massachusetts 
photographers of which a portion will be shown in the library. 
The images depict a wide range of species of birds that nest or 
migrate to Massachusetts, and require habitats from the open 
ocean in the east to the mountain ridges of the Berkshires. 
When an individual species is listed as represented in the show 
it could be a photograph of an adult, of young, of eggs, of a 
nest or even of footprints in the sand. Nearly all the 
photographs were taken in Massachusetts and show no signs 
of the human environment. The original images provided were 
made into giclee prints by Hunter Editions in Kennebunk, 
Maine and they were matted with acid-free white mats and 
framed in black metal frames. In addition to the main exhibit, 
there is a fold-out panel of photographs depicting the 
conservation work of the Society's Bird Conservation 
Programs and free brochures are available. The criteria for 
selection focused on the photographic quality of the image 
(artistic composition, light, and sharpness). The selection of 
photographs was made by National Geographic photographer 
Cary Wolinsky, Boston Globe photographer Mark Wilson, and 
National Audubon’s Director of Coastal Bird Conservation, 
Scott Hecker. 
The Photographers 

This exhibit would not be possible without the 
generous support of the photographers who donated the use of 
their photographs for the exhibit and any other use by the 
Society to promote bird conservation in Massachusetts. 
The following photographers donated their work to the 
exhibit: 
The Exhibitors 

The exhibit will travel throughout the state and be 
shown at Massachusetts Audubon Society sanctuaries and 
other non-profit organizations, at town halls, national parks 
and wildlife refuges, libraries and galleries 

A selection of these photographs will be on display 
in April in the lower hall at the Lincoln Library. 

[8 
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DANGEROUS BEAUTY 


Images of Africa 
Andrea Harrington & Dilla GOOCH Tingley 


May 3 - May 29, 2005 
Reception: Sunday, May 8, 3-5 pm 


Music: Friday May 13, 7:30pm, Miller-Ciark-Miller trio 

Gallery talk with the Artists: Thursday, May 19, noan 

Music: Friday May 20, 7:30om, Manyok Malu, 
Sudanese guitarist 


Gallenes C & D: Members’ Show 


DEPOT | _ 1837 Massachusetts Avenue 


SQUARE 


Lexington, MA 02420 

| Telephone 781-863-1597 

_ Hours:Tuesday — Saturday 10-5:30 
ee ene Sunday 12-4 

GALLERY www.depotsquaregallery.com 
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The Agony Twins were two fictitious charaters that worked 
for the “Big Turkey.” 


The Agony Twins’ Dog, 
Flash 


By Ray Adamson 


The Agony Twins and their extended family 
kept a large number of dogs around _ their 
homestead. 

When you drive into their large “estate” 
parking area, the din of noise coming from their 
hounds is deafening as they alert everyone that 
company is coming. 

Chained to a couple of old trucks and 


tractors (none of them serviceable) and all around — 


the barn are the coonhounds, foxhounds, robbit 
hounds, and bloodhounds, you name it hounds. 
They’re all there. 

But when you step up onto the front porch, 
laying right in your way, sound asleep, you will see 
the mangiest flea-bitten excuse for a dog you will 
ever see. “Flash,” is the pride and joy of the whole 
Agony clan. Twenty-four hours a day Flash sleeps 
on that porch, just taking a break occasionally to eat 
or answer nature’s call. 

One day curiosity got the better of me and I 
asked the Agony Twins why they loved that mutt, 
Flash, so much, and this is what they told me. 

“Well, Flash don’t never bark,” said 
Squirrel. “And he don’t never get lost in the woods 
like the other hounds,” said Woody. ‘He do have 
fleas though,” chipped in Squirrel. 

“Look guys, “ I said, “I didn’t ask what he 
does or doesn’t do, or of he has fleas, I just want to 
know why you all think he is so almighty 
important?” 

And then, finally, the story slowly started to 
come out. 

“It's because of Hilda,” said one of the 
twins. 

“Who’s Hilda?” I asked. 

Aunt Hilda,” replied Squirrel. 

“Who?” T asked. 

“Aunt Hilda, she be grampa’s third cousin by 
marriage, or somethin’ like that,” added Woods. 

“And what’s that got to do with Flash? [| 
want to know.” 
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Squirrel all of a sudden got more talky than 
he usually did and made quite a spiel about how 
Auntie Hilda used to come around all the time in 
her chauffeured Cadillac to “visit” and would 
always cause a ruckus, making trouble by telling 
stores about everyone and finding all kinds of faults 
with everyone so that by the time she left everyone 
felt bad about him or herself and the rest of the 
Agony clan. 

Squirrel all of a sudden got bashful like he 
had talked too much, so Woody finished the tale. 

“That day Aunt Hilda came flying up the 
road and we all saw her and thought, Here come the 
debil again! We got to pay our dues!” 

But as Aunt Hilda stomped up the stairs on 
the porch, Ol Flash had become our redemption. 

Aunt Hilda stomped on Flash’s tail and 
Flash struck faster than a timber rattler and had her 
by the ankle. 

Aunt Hilda jumped back and lost her 
balance and caterwauled down the steps splat into 
Flash’s dog food that he had been contemplating 
over and he didn’t take too kindly to that either, so 
baying like a whole passel of hounds on the trail of 
a mountain lion, he lit out after her and she 
skedaddled to that Cadillac quicker’n a cantaloupe 

When she got home, Aunt Hilda called 
Gramps and said she would never come back until 
he got rid of that *%$** dog. 

That’s why we all love Flash and take good 
care of him. 

Gramps says that someday when ol’ Flash 
kicks the bucket we got to skin his hide and drape it 
over an old mop to make it look like he still be 
watching for Aunt Hilda in case she come snoopin’ 
around again. 

Ever after when business brought me to the 
Agony clan’s Homestead I always brought along a 
milk bone cookie for Flash and made sure | didn’t 
stomp on his tail. 


Copyright 2005 Ray Adamson 
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At Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage, 
our sales associates have what it takes to keep 
your sale humming along. 


Lincoln-Pamper yourself!! The generous appointments in 

this stately residence was designed & constructed by one 

of Boston's Premier builders. The 6000+SF of finished 

space, features a 2-story marble foyer, cherry library, 5 

spacious bedrooms, 4.5 baths, gourmet kitchen, & much > 
more. This architecturally spectacular home is filled with 

detail & sits on 2 professionally landscaped acres & 

includes a beautiful in-ground pool. $1,775,000 


Lincoln-Mint condition in a premier neighborhood! 
Bathed in sunshine this four bedroom home offers stylish- 
ly elegant entertaining spaces, inside and out, a graceful, 
curving staircase, granite kitchen/familyroom, a glimmer- 
ing masterbath, and a very spacious, finished lower level. 
And, this is an Energy Star home! $1,795,000 


Lincoln-Rarely available Todd Pond Townhouse offers the 
best of country serenity just a short distance to train and 
shopping. This sunny, spacious unit looks out on open 
common green. The excellent floor plan offers a bedroom 
and bath on each level. A quiet end unit with garage space 
for 2 cars and lots of attic storage. $409,900 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Penny Cotoni 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 781-259-1070 


Susan Law 


Lincoln-Vacation at home in your 7000+ square-foot contempo- 
rary retreat on 4.59 acres with distant views of picturesque Farrar 
Pond. As you enter, you will be delighted by the open floor plan, 
expansive glass offering panoramic views of water and woods, 
gourmet kitchen, master suite with sitting room, and office with 
stone fireplace. This is truly a "destination". $2,450,000 


see 


ath 2 
Karen Paradies Chris Ridick 
781-446-0814 781-446-0747 781-466-9446 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


25 Lincoln Road - P.O. Box 6248 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-1100 
(Notary Public Service Available) 


COLDWCLL 
BANKCR © 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Lincoln-Private retreat in a magical location! Tranquil set- Lincoln-Spacious waterfront Townhouse at Lincoln Ridge. 
ting amid majestic trees with meadow views can be yours Ist floor master bedroom opens to deck overlooking 

from this custom-built contemporary on 4.5 acres in the Farrar Pond. Bright family room on walkout lower level. 
"Heart" of Lincoln. A short stroll to the DeCordova 2800sf of gracious living on 3 levels. Very nice condition, 
Museum, Library, schools, Town Hall and Post Office; > 3 bedrooms and 3 baths. Garage plus deeded off street 
access numerous trails on conserved land from your parking. $699,000 
doorstep. Almost too good to be true! $1,450,000 


e Home Buying and Selling 
e¢ Relocation Services 

e Moving Services 

e New Homes Division 

e PREVIEWS International 
e NE Moves Mortgage 


Lincoln-This exquisite 13 acre parcel includes woodland, 


trails, stream, lawn, 1865 farmhouse, 2 barns, and rustic e Coldwell Banker 
cabin. 10+ acres of restricted land which can be used for e ° 
aricultural or conservation purposes. Not sub-dividable. Residential Insurance 
Abuts Conservation Land and trails. $1,450,000 Agency Inc 
5 e 


aad. 
Lois Tetreault Elinor White Faith Wilcox Jeff Morgenstern 
978-897-5264 781-259-0634 978-443-2837 Manager 
508-383-0241 
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THE LINCOLN MINUTE 
MEN and the TOWN OF 
LINCOLN 


PATRIOTS DAY EVENTS, April 2005 


Saturday, April 9 PAUL REVERE CAPTURE CEREMONY 
Did you know that Paul Revere was captured by the n along a 
portion of the original Battle Road. The march leaves from the 
Battle Road Visitor Center at 2:45 PM. British during his 
famous midnight ride? He never made it to Concord, but 
through the efforts of other local heroes, his message did. The 
Lincoln Minute Men will honor Paul Revere and others who 
spread the alarm on the night of April 18, 1775 in a colorful 
ceremony at the spot where he was captured, on Route 2A in 
Lincoln. There will be colonial music, musket fire, and 
historical explanation. You will learn how the events 
unfolded on that fateful night, and how the Alarm was picked 
up by others. You will draw inspiration from stories about 
Samuel Prescott, William Dawes, Mary Hartwell, Josiah 
Nelson, and Capt. William Smith. 

The ceremony begins at 3:00 PM at the Capture Site. 
Or you can march to the site with The Lincoln Minute Me 


Saturday, April 16 BATTLE ROAD LIVING HISTORY 

Battle Road comes alive again with the flash and 
sound of musketfire, with fifes and drums, and with angry 
encounters between Minute Men and the retreating British 
troops, in a staged battlefield demonstration. Watch how the 
battle actually occurred along the road near the Bloody Angle. 
Observe how the terrain, the stone walls, and the limitations of 
the weaponry dictated the tactics of battle. Smell the clouds of 
smoke and hear the angry thunder of volleys of musketfire. 

Events begin at 10:00 AM, with historical reenactors 
portraying colonial life around the Hartwell Tavern and Smith 
House areas. The battlefield demonstration gets underway 
about 1:00 PM , but don't miss the historical explanation about 
12:30. 


Sunday, April 17 LINCOLN SALUTE 

Pierce Park comes alive with the sounds of fifes and 
drums from as far away as Michigan and England! On the 
strength of last year’s rousing success, the Lincoln Salute is 
back for a second year, with some of the finest fife & drum 
units from around the world. You’ll thrill at the virtuosity and 
versatility of this music; it’s dramatic, it’s whimsical, it’s 
stirring. Feel free to tap your feet, sing along, or get up and 
dance. The fun gets underway at 2:00 PM. Bring along a 
blanket or folding chair. 
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Sunday, April 17 ALARM __AND__ MUSTER _(historical 


dramatization "To arms! The Redcoats march tonight!" 
Once again, Paul Revere's Alarm arrives in Lincoln Center, 
carried by Capt. William Smith. Muskets fire, drums roll, and 
church bells ring to rouse the Minute Men from their homes. 
The commotion ensues as the Minute Men straggle in and 
muster in front of the Meetinghouse. There they receive 
orders to march to Concord. 

The activity gets underway in front of the White 
Church at 7:00 PM with a historical explanation. You will 
feel the anticipation, then catch the drama of this historical call 
to arms. Colonial music and a musket salute round out the 
program. Educational and enjoyable for the whole family! 


Monday, April 18 MARCH TO CONCORD 

Early risers can catch the departure of The Lincoln 
Minute Men for their annual march to Concord. Prior to their 
departure, a short ceremony at Bemis Hall will honor the 
undaunted spirit of the brave men of Lincoln who responded 
to the Alarm in 1775. Townspeople are invited to accompany 
the Minute Men to Concord. ’ 

The pre-march ceremony begins at 6:45 AM. The 
parade in Concord gets underway at 9:00 AM, with 
ceremonies at the North Bridge beginning at approximately 
9:30 AM. 


Sunday, April 24 REVOLUTIONARY GRAVES 
CEREMONY In this unique and moving tribute, a 
detachment of British troops joins The Lincoln Minute Men in 
honoring both the Lincoln veterans of the Revolution and the 
5 unknown British soldiers who are buried in Lincoln. This 
ceremony addresses both the historical significance and the 
human dimension of America’s war for Independence, 
complete with fifes and drums, bagpipes, and musket salutes. 

The ceremony begins at the Lexington Road 
Cemetery at 3:00 PM. Or you can march with The Lincoln 
Minute Men, British troops, and dignitaries from the Pierce 
House at 2:30. Following the ceremony and a return march, 
refreshments will be served at the Pierce House courtesy of 
the Lincoln Historical Society. 
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Membership 2005 


Single membership 
Entitles you to attend the Annual Meeting, free Fair admission for one, garden plot and class 
priority, discounted custom work and barn rentals. 


Family Membership 


All of the above and free admission to the Fair for your immediate family. 


Associate Membership 
All of the above and one free “Night Before the Fair Event” ticket upon request. 


Supporting and Patron Membership 


All of the above and more free “Night Before the Fair Event” tickets upon request. 


Name 


Address 


Telephone 


E-mail 


Circle Category 

$40 Single $250 Supporting 

$75 Family $500 Sustaining 

$125 Associate $1000 Patron 
$.__) Other 


Please make check payable to Codman 
Community Farms and mail to 
58 Codman Road, Lincoln, MA 0177 3 


Member dues are tax deductible as 
permissible by law. 
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I would like more information about : 


garden plots 
hay sales 
barn rental 
office rental 
children’s classes 
adult classes 
compost 
plowing 
rototilling 
barnyard cleaning 
custom mowing 
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The Library Bookie 
Food For Thought 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Raise your hand if you’re tired of winter. | thought so. 
Me too. 

These last few dreary weeks of slippery roads, dirty 
snowbanks, and sneaky wind chill factors will not last 
forever. Hang on to that. 

In the meantime, there is still time to nest at home, 
making comfort foods and drinking hot cocoa/tea/mulled 
wine/cappuccino while planning your summer vegetable 
and flower gardens. There is still time to try out a few new 
recipes that could become family favorites. 

The library has an outstanding cookbook collection, one 
of our strongest subject areas. We have cookbooks on 
ethnic cuisines from African to Yugoslav. We have 
cookbooks based on ingredients from apples to zucchini. 
We have cookbooks for events from Easter to 
Thanksgiving, from birthday parties to weddings. We have 
cookbooks by technique for when you’re in a hurry 
(microwave, pressure cooker, bread machine) or when 
you're not (slow cooker, grill). 

We have cookbooks for dozens of diets for weight loss, 
aging, diabetes, babies... 

It’s almost overwhelming. And if we don’t have it, we can 
probably get it for you from someone else in the network. 

A little librarian tip: when you’re searching for 


cookbooks, the keyword is “cookery”. Don’t blame us. 


That’s just the way it is. 

Herewith a sampling from some of our newest 
cookbooks—pardon me, cookery books. 

The Sourdough Bread Bowl Cookbook by Vrattos and 
Messinger take the idea of chowder-in-a-bowl to a whole 
new level. (S’mores Sourdough Fondue—who needs a 
campfire?) 

Which reminds us: fondue is back, as we’re reminded in 
Fondue Cookery: Cooks in a Hurry by Humphries and 
Smeeth (Mixed Sausage Fondue with dipping sauces) and 
in the fancier Fondue by Carmack (Coconut and Seafood 
Hot Pot). Nor do we skimp on healthy eating: Vive le 
Vegan! by Dreena Burton (Chipotle Veggie-Bean 
Burritos—who needs meat?) In time for Passover. we have 
Joan Nathan’s Jewish Holiday Cookbook (Barry Wine’s 
Stringed Beef Brisket). 

Christopher Lowell’s The Hassle-free Host makes 
entertaining look deceptively simple (Linguini with Tuna, 
White Beans and Tomatoes is served at room temperature); 
humorous photos of the chef are a witty bonus. 

For the asiago and arugula set, there is Schlesinger and 
Willoughby’s Let the Flames Begin with trendy summer 
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grilling recipes (Grilled Striped Bass with Chunky Mango- 
Ginger Barbecue Sauce). 

Don’t forget the magazine collection. There are several 
periodicals dedicated to cookery in the Farrar Room 


(Gourmet, Bon Appetit, Food and Wine) as well as titles 
with a strong culinary presence (Martha Stewart Living, 


Real Simple, Yankee). 

It’s never too soon to teach the kids to cook, so the 
children’s room has a great selection of cookery books. 
One is from Williams-Sonoma (Kids Cooking), another 
draws from Beatrix Potter’s artwork (Peter Rabbit’s 
Natural Foods Cookbook by Arnold Dobrin. Dozens of 
titles teach children ethnic cooking (The Cooking of China 
by Locricchio is one). Roald Dahl’s Revolting Recipes 
draws on the author’s “yuck factor” books for inspiration, 
illustrated by Quentin Blake. Pizzas and Punk Potatoes by 
Arielle Rosin has kid-friendly foods (Mini-Pizzas, shaped 
with large cookie cutters). 

These books and magazines are great for planning ahead 
or just plain browsing, but the Bookie sometimes just wants 
to find a recipe—fast. Enter the internet. Use Google, put in 
keywords, and in less than a second you are likely to find 
dozens of variations on your theme, like baked French toast 
or slow cooker German potato salad. 

As you while away this last gasp of winter, remember: 
you could always double the recipe and take the leftovers to 
the library. Copyright 2005 by Jeanne Bracken, the 
Lincoln Public Library Bookie and self-professed Crock 
Pot Queen. 


Copyright 2005 Jeanne Bracken 
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WooDWORKING 
& CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 
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781.259.0855 
Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


25 ‘Years of Professional Landscape Construction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 

- Certified Horticulturalists - Sanitary Engineers 

- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 

Tree Services Excavation 

- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 

- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 


- 24 hr Emergency Service 
Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

- Spring & Fall Clean Ups - Lawn Installation 

- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding — - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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The 2005 DeCordova Annual Exhibition 
April 30 — July 31, 2005 

Exhibition Opening: Friday, May 6 

6-9pm 


Each year DeCordova presents its eagerly awaited Annual 
Exhibition, an exciting round-up of regional talent in the 
visual arts. This show focuses on the quality and diversity of 
contemporary art created in the New England states rather 
than emphasizing any over-arching themes based on media, 
content, or subject. For 2005, the following ten artists from 
four states have been invited to participate: 

Jean Blackburn (Barrington, RI), Sculpture—Jean 
Blackburn deconstructs domestic objects by cutting, sawing, 
and reassembling them, transforming familiar, comfortable, 
reliable objects (such as chairs, couches, tables, silverware) 
into unstable structures. Her work subverts safe/nostalgic 
notions of home, as well as the object's original function. 

Lalla A. Essaydi (Boston, MA), Photography—Born 
in Morocco and a resident of Saudi Arabia for many years, 
Lalla A. Essaydi combines Islamic calligraphy and the female 
body to address the complex reality of Arab female identity. 
Essaydi's work often involves a series of photographs 
depicting Arab women with intricate calligraphic writing 
completely covering the spaces and subjects photographed. 
The calligraphic writing, a sacred Islamic art form forbidden 
to women, constitutes an act of rebellion. 

Milan Klic (Brookline, MA), Sculpture—Milan Klic 
creates delicate and spare three-dimensional structures out of 
bamboo and other organic materials such as wood and cotton 
thread, some of which measure seven and eight feet in height. 
His works refers back to the origins of travel, and many are 
winged vehicles with wheels. Light and delicate, they seem to 
materialize out of thin air, appearing as spatial drawings 
reduced to bare essentials. 

Michael Lewy (Jamaica Plain, MA), New 
Media/PowerPoint—Michael Lewy has created an installation 
using a computer program everyone loves to hate: PowerPoint. 
Lewy subverts the bullet-point approach of the typical 
business presentation by creating absurd and nonsensical 
charts, graphs, and clip art that are both funny and ironic. The 
artist's self- produced book of this work, “Chart Sensation,” 
accompanies the installation. 

Sally Moore (Jamaica Plain, MA), Sculpture—Sally 
Moore uses natural materials such as stones, feathers, wood, 
eggs, and moss to construct her diminutive wall sculptures that 
look like miniature landscapes. Tiny landscape elements 
suspended by thin wires teeter, precious and_ precarious, 
resembling environments that address issues of balance, 
tension, and natural order. 

Laurie Sloan (Storrs, CT), Printmaking—Laurie 
Sloan's process involves a number of detailed steps: She 
develops her imagery by making small ink drawings that she 
scans or cuts into fragments, alters on the computer, prints on 
acetate, and then arranges in various combinations. These 
combinations are then exposed onto photosensitive screens to 
make photo screen prints, which are printed on large sheets of 
paper. Sloan cuts strips from these sheets to form new wholes. 
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She intends for her process to be apparent, and to 
resemble gene-splicing experiments gone awry. 

Barbara Takenaga (Williamstown, MA), 
Painting—Barbara Takenaga's highly detailed abstract 
paintings are dense, swirling cosmic compositions comprised 
of countless small dots, squiggles, and spirals that result in 
pulsing centripetal and centrifugal vortices. Most of 
Takenaga's works consist of spherical shapes, conjuring up 
many associations such as op art, fractals, images from space, 
and microscopic organisms. 

Nao Tomii (Boston, MA), 
Painting/Sculpture/Installation—Nao Tomii is a Japanese- 
American artist who creates sculptural installations of colorful 
pastel plants and creatures that inhabit his metaphorical 
parallel world. Tomii is interested in the relationship between 
the noises that are created by modern civilization and their 
effect on natural world. The artist has created a series of cast 
resin anthropomorphized “listening” plants called Plump, as 
well as a series of small bugs wearing headphones called 
Gossipers. These alien creatures are installed on pedestals, 
surfaces, and walls, mute, but always listening. 

Nadya Volicer (Marion, MA), Installation—Nadya 
Volicer collects fragments of found and recycled wood 
painted a variety of colors and glues them together in jigsaw 
or mosaic shapes to create dynamic large-scale installations 
that often reference water, such as a rushing waterfall. She 
will construct a work titled Home Spun for our Fourth Floor 
Hallway that will span the length between the two café 
entrances, and cover the walls and ceiling. This work visually 
transforms solid into liquid and references the passageway of a 
surfer's “rip curl,” inviting visitors to walk through the work 
and experience a frozen moment—and the progression of a 
“wave” from a swell to the breaking point. 

Mark Wethli (Brunswick, ME), 
Painting/Installation—Mark Wethli will create a large-scale 
painting for the elevator shaft wall of the Grand Staircase 
titled Elevator. The artist's massive abstract geometric 
painting installations cover walls with huge swatches of 
vibrant color, and for this exhibition, he will paint a wall of 
polka dots of various sizes and colors. Wethli's work 
investigates the interplay of color, light, and geometry within 
the surrounding architecture. 

The 2005 DeCordova Annual Exhibition is 
organized by Director of Curatorial Affairs Rachel Rosenfield 
Lafo, Curator Nick Capasso, Curator of New Media George 
Fifield, and Curatorial Fellow Alexandra Novina. 


General Information 

DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through Sunday, 
11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays.For 
further information about DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpure Park including the Store @DeCordova, the 
School Gallery, the Cafe, and public tours, visit 
www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355. 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


Supporting library activities since 1958 


Come borrow the new DVDs and Books on Tape purchased by the 
Friends of the Lincoln Library 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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The Town Speaks 


All town committees were given the opportunity to submit a piece about a pertinent issue or just 
tell us what they are doing. 


This article appeared previously in The Lincoln Journal 


From the Moderator: 
Mr. John French 


Voting on the Town’s operating budget and 
the proposed override will be somewhat different 
this year, and I hope the following will help your 
readers understand why this is so and how the 
voting will take place. 

The Annual Town Meeting is normally 
scheduled for the last Saturday in March before the 
last Monday in March, at which time the Articles in 
the Warrant, other than Article 1, are debated and 
voted on. The votes on the matters outlined in 
Article 1 of the Warrant - the Election of Town 
Officers and votes on any ballot questions - 
normally take place by written ballot at the Town 
election on the Monday following the Saturday 
Town Meeting. The Town’s bylaws provide, 
however, that in years when the scheduled Town 
Meeting is on the day before Easter, the date for the 
Town Meeting is postponed one week, to the first 
Saturday in April. However, there is no change in 
the date for the Town election, which occurs on the 
last Monday in March, so that the voting on Article 
1 of the Town Meeting Warrant takes place before 
the Town Meeting. That is the situation the Town 
faces this year, as the normally scheduled Annual 
Town Meeting date of Saturday, March 26 is the 
day before Easter; the Town Meeting will, 
therefore, be held the following Saturday, April 2. 
However, the Town elections under Article 1 of the 
Warrant will be held as regularly scheduled on 
Monday, March 28, five days before Town 
Meeting. This necessitates a change in the 
procedure for voting on the override request, and 
the budget. 

In the usual case, the Town operating budget 
is debated and voted on as one of the first main 
substantive articles (usually Article 7 or 8) at the 
Saturday Town Meeting. When there is an override 
request, as there has been for the past few years, the 
Town Meeting first votes on the so-called override 
budget which includes the override expenditures. 
For this budget to be the operating budget of the 
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Town for the next year, the override must also be 
approved at the election on the following Monday. 
To be sure that the Town will have approved an 
operating budget if the override question on the 
ballot does not pass, the usual procedure at Town 
Meeting is to vote also on the non-override budget, 
which is not contingent on the result of the vote on 
the override question at the Town election. 

This year, when the ballot question will be 
voted on first, we will know at the Town Meeting 
whether or not the override has been approved on 
the ballot. If so, the override budget under Article 7 
will be presented and voted on at the Town 
Meeting; if it passes, there will be no need to 
consider the non-override budget. If the override 
budget does not pass at Town Meeting, even if the 
override question was approved on the ballot, the 
non-override budget will then be presented and 
voted on at the Town Meeting. If the override 
question on the ballot is not approved, there will be 
no need to consider the override budget at Town 
Meeting and we will only consider the non-override 
budget under Article 7. 

This year, as in all other years, the override 
must be approved both at Town Meeting and by 
vote on the ballot. The change this year is in the 
order of voting, with the first vote being on the 
ballot question, before there has been discussion of 
the override amounts at the Town Meeting, where 
voters have an opportunity to ask questions and hear 
the reasons for the requested override. Thus, it is 
particularly important for voters to become 
knowledgeable about the override request before 
going to the polls on March 28 and, to this end, the 
Selectmen and Finance Committee have scheduled 
a number of neighborhood meetings to discuss the 
proposals which are being brought forward by the 
budgeting agencies. These meetings have been and 
will continue to be listed in the Lincoln Journal. It 
is hoped that as many voters as possible will attend 
one of these meetings in order to better understand 
the proposed expenditures prior to voting at the 
Monday election. 
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There Is an Alternative to Nursing Home Care 
Sunrise of Weston...personal care tailored to each resident’s changing needs 


At Sunrise, we celebrate all of our residents for the unique assistance and care. We call it resident-centered senior 
individuals they are. We believe no two people are alike, sothe _ living, and it begins the day a senior walks into our 
care and services we provide should never be exactly the same. | community. 


This approach helps seniors live the life they want to live, _ Visit or call Sunrise of Weston, offering Assisted Living 
from beautifully appointed living spaces to personalized Care, and discover how we’re different. 
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Sunrise Assisted Living of Weston 781-893-2936 Assisted Living 


135 North Avenue (Route 117), Weston, MA 02493 © www.sunriseseniorliving.com 
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THINK SPRING 
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Report of the Board of Selectmen 
March 2005 


For the first time in many years we will vote at the 
ballot box before our annual town meeting. While there are 
no contested elections, we encourage voters to get to the polls 
on March 28" to support the Proposition 2 1/2 Override. 
Over the past several weeks representatives of the Finance 
Committee, the K-8 and L-S School Committees and the 
Board of Selectmen have held public meetings to discuss the 
various budgets and explain the need for an override. These 
meetings come, of course, after months of open meetings 
where policies and practices which influence budgets were 
debated. 

The town operating budget for which the Board of 
Selectmen is responsible includes town offices, public safety, 
public works, human services, culture and recreation. In 
addition the town side of the budget reflects a 12% increase in 
the ever-increasing pension and insurance costs. We are 
required by law to establish a "No Override Budget" even if 
we support a budget that requires an override. This year our 
so-called Base Budget shows a .7% or $42,140 increase. In 
order to accommodate such a modest increase we would have 
to absorb the following increases in fixed costs: 

e 3% COLA(Cost of Living Adjustment) plus 

steps (an increase of $146,963 or 3.5%) 

e $36,000 increase in Police Educational Incentive 

e $20,000 increase in gasoline and energy 

To absorb those costs we will have to make the 

following cuts in personnel: 

e 1 of 9 full-time firefighters 

e 1 of8 DPW crew members 

e part-time public safety custodian 

e fewer Conservation Ranger hours 

We will also have to eliminate discretionary training 

and other expenses. 

We fully support an Override Budget that will 
reinstate the above cuts and fund the following modest 
enhancements: 


s 


e 3 additional hours of coverage in the Town 


Clerk's Office $ 1,300 
e Improved Paramedic Response Capability - 
Emerson $15,000 
e Funds for wildlife management 
$ 5,000 
e Restores the DPW secretary to full-time 
$21,500 
$42,800 


It is interesting to notes that in the past 14 years the 
staffing for town government has remained flat while the 
population has increased by 12%. Today we have 79 full time 
equivalent employees compared to 79.25 in 1991. We believe 
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that the staff is working efficiently and effectively, and to cut 
any of the town personnel would be misguided. 

We have been making significant progress in several 
key areas. Under the able guidance of Town Administrator 
Timothy Higgins, last fall Lincoln was awarded a Triple A 
(highest possible) bond rating. Such a rating affirms that our 
town is in excellent financial order. We can thank both staff 
and town volunteers for the careful work done on budgets and 
long term financial planning for this recognition. 

On the revenue side, the cell tower leases are 
bringing in close to $200,000 per year. We lost the battle to 
keep the towers out of town, but did not want to lose out on 
the revenues if we were going to have to have them! 

Nonetheless, we recognize that tax increases have the 
potential for a serious impact on many of our senior citizens. 
To offset that impact, we are pleased to say that the state 
legislature has, after many years of effort, finally approved 
Lincoln's Senior Tax Relief proposal. Qualifying seniors will 
be able to defer property taxes, and pay only the interest that 
the town incurs to borrow for these deferred taxes. We 
believe this is a significant step in helping our senior citizens 
remain in the wonderful community they helped create. 

Regarding planning for our future in relation to 
Hanscom Air Force Base (HAFB), we have been actively 
working as a member of the Mass. Technology Initiative, Co- 
Chaired by Gov. Romney and Sen. Kennedy, to build the case 
for the preservation of HAFB. At the same time, Lincoln felt 
it only realistic and responsible to plan for the alternative — a 
HAFB closure. Lincoln initiated an application for and 
received a $157,000 planning grant for HATS (Hanscom Area 
Towns - Lincoln, Lexington, Concord, and Bedford). The 
grant was made by the Office of Economic Adjustment/Dept. 
of Defense to prepare for whatever happens in the next few 
months at Hanscom Air Force Base. Sometime in May a 
preliminary decision will be made about its future. It may 
close. It may expand. If it closes we will be facing the 
possibility of having to absorb 800 housing units which exist 
on Lincoln land. Needless to say, if the base closes and the 
houses revert back to Lincoln's responsibility we face some 
significant challenges. 

We have added 4 units to our stock of affordable 
housing -- 3 on Sunnyside Lane and | on Lincoln Ridge. We 
know that we must continue to be vigilant about finding more 
units so that we can meet the state mandated 10% requirement 
for each community in the Commonwealth. We fully 
anticipate that with the construction of Minuteman Commons, 
an over 55 housing development in North Lincoln, we will add 
another 6 units of affordable housing. 

We are also pleased to announce that we are finally 
out from under a less than favorable waste disposal contract 
that will save us approximately $122,000 this fiscal year. 
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As we look to the coming year we have a full and 
diverse plate of challenges. The most significant items on our 
list are the following: ; 

e Hanscom contingency planning 

e DPWreview and reorganization - we continue to 

be hopeful that we can work out an arrangement 
with the Water Department to share a 
superintendent. We believe that both the DPW 
and the Water Department would be better 
served and the town would save money. 

e Complete transition from the old contract to the 

new for solid waste disposal 

e Negotiate labor contracts 

e Ensure that we have adequate emergency 

medical services as more and more hospitals are 
cutting the service due to low reimbursements 

e Complete a comprehensive facilities assessment 

of all town buildings so that we can develop a 
long range plan for maintenance and repair 

e Improve/update the central filing of records so 

people have ready access to reliable current and 
historical information 

e Develop resource protection programs for open 

space and water 

e Adopt a plan for an Agricultural Commission, 

based on the recommendations of the 
Agricultural Commission Study Committee, to 
better preserve and promote our agricultural 
heritage 

There is much to be studied and achieved. We 
welcome citizen input. If you cannot make our meetings, we 
encourage you to follow our activities both on Channel 8 on 
the local cable TV and in the greatly improved Lincoln 
Journal. We also encourage everyone to be aware of 
volunteer opportunities on boards, committees, and task 
forces. There are discrete tasks that must be completed, but 
which will not take endless amounts of time. All the boards 
could use your help. 

Please be sure to vote on Monday, March 28" and 
come to town meeting on Saturday, April 2, 2005 at 9:30 a.m. 
in the Donaldson Auditorium at the Brooks School. 


Lincoln School Committee 


The Lincoln K-8 school is administered by the 
School Committee, which has 
independent responsibility for managing its budget. While 
most of you may be familiar with this oversight, what you 
might not realize is that we also oversee the schools on 
Hanscom Airforce Base through a contract with the 
Department of Defense. 

This has been a cooperative relationship since the 
1960s, from which Lincoln enjoys many significant benefits. 
Most importantly, the arrangement provides economies of 
scale to our school system. Approximately 50% of the costs 
of our central administration are paid for by government 
contract and not by local taxes. This means that work such as 
general administration and curriculum and professional 
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development can be done more cost effectively across a larger 
pupil and teacher base. Without the Hanscom schools, we 
would be hard pressed to muster the current level of human 
and financial resources that help provide high quality schools 
to the Lincoln community. 

Given this circumstance, we would like to bring 
issues related to the future of the Hanscom schools to your 
attention. First and foremost, the pending decision regarding 
the Base’s future is one that will have a profound impact on 
the Lincoln schools. If it is not recommended for closure by 
the Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) process, then the 
community is slated to undergo significant expansion. 
Projected enrollments would approximately double under 
proposals we have seen. The existing school buildings do not 
have the capacity for this, and plans for new construction are 
under consideration. This will require significant 
administrative oversight. 

If BRAC recommends Base closure and if Congress 
agrees, many issues arise. In such a circumstance, it is unclear 
who will populate the housing and whose responsibility it will 
be to educate the children. If the responsibility falls to the 
Town of Lincoln, we have serious concerns about space and 
funding. Should we maintain separate facilities at Hanscom? 
If not, how do we combine staff and programs? 

Additionally, the current five year contract to 
operate Hanscom’s schools expires on June 30, 2006. Even 
with a decision to close the Base, there will be a phase-out 
period. Consequently, under any scenario, we expect to 
negotiate a successor contract with the Department Of 
Defense to operate the schools for some period of time. The 
successor contract will need to deal with a high degree of 
uncertainty regarding future enrollment. We anticipate that 
negotiating this contract will require a significant time 
commitment from the Superintendent and the School 
Committee next year. 

Regardless of the direction of coming events, the 
School Committee will work hard to keep the community well 
informed, and to minimize the impact these potential 
disruptions may have on the quality of education delivered to 
our children. We look to you for your support as we address 
these challenges. 


Conservation Commission 


After many years of concern, the Lincoln Conservation 
Commission has reluctantly decided that it must act now to 
prevent further degradation of the Mount Misery Conservation 
Land. Effective Monday, April 4th, all dogs at Mt. Misery and 
the neighboring fields will be required to be on a leash at all 
times. In addition, dog walkers will be required to remove all 
feces deposited by their dogs in this area. Like most other 
conservation organizations, we adhere to a “carry in, carry 
out” ethic. 

During the 1990s, Mt. Misery became known 
throughout the greater Boston area as a place where dogs were 
allowed to run freely off leash. Particularly after dogs were 
banned from Walden Pond, use of Mt. Misery by dog walkers 
increased dramatically to the point where citizens began to 

raise concerns about the safety and environmental 
impact of such heavy dog use. 
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A survey carried out in May and June of 2000 
confirmed that a large number of dog owners were regularly 
visiting Mt. Misery in order to let their dogs run free on the 
conservation land. In response to public concern, a public 
forum was held on January 24, 2001 to gather input from Mt. 
Misery users and concerned citizens. At the forum, dog 
walkers expressed with passion their love and enjoyment of 
the Mt. Misery trails and their tremendous appreciation for the 
chance for their dogs to run free and socialize with other dogs. 
Dog walkers also became better educated regarding the 
harmful effects their dogs were having on the land, and 
therefore, the Conservation Commission decided not to 
implement any new regulations at that time. We produced a 
brochure on dog walking etiquette which set out a number of 
guidelines for dog walkers and was made available at the Mt. 
Misery parking lot on South Great Road (Rt. 117). The 
brochure stressed the importance of having dogs under control 
but stopped short of requiring dogs to be on a leash or 
requiring dog walkers to remove their dog’s feces. 

Since 2001 dog use has continued to increase and 
there have been regular reports of incidents in which off-leash 
dogs have attacked other dogs or people, both on conservation 
land and on adjoining private property. In addition, the impact 
of free-running dogs on vegetation, wildlife, and the ponds has 
become more and more evident. While many citizens have 
expressed their continued appreciation of the chance to allow 
their dogs to run, many others have indicated that they no 
longer visit Mt. Misery because the free-running dogs have 
made the experience less pleasant for them. 

Members of the Conservation Commission are dog 
owners and dog lovers themselves and are very sympathetic to 
those who prefer not to leash their dogs. We recognize that 
this decision will not be a popular one. However, as stewards 
of the town’s conservation land, we feel we must act now to 
limit the amount of damage done by dogs at Mt. Misery, to 
allow the plants and animals in the area to recover from the 


damage already done, and to make the area safer for all people - 


and dogs who use Mt. Misery. Many other conservation 
organizations have begun prohibiting dogs altogether, but we 
have decided not to take that step at this time. The 
understanding and cooperation of all Lincoln residents will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Natural Resource Protection Committee 


Sue Klem, Chair 

Mary Lincoln, Convener 

Jim Meadors, Conservation Commission 

Fred Mansfield, Board of Health 

Cathy Long, Recreation Committee 

John Snell, Planning Board 

Jonathan Hoch, At-large 

Peg Marsh, Water Board 

Tom Gumbart, Conservation Commission Staff 
Mark Whitehead, Planning Board Staff 
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The NRPC was appointed in January and has met 
several times. Our initial task was to study voluminous 
material prepared for us by Mark Whitehead and Tom 
Gumbart. Because we will have met only a few times before 
Town Meeting 2005, we will have only the briefest of reports. 
We will have some additional information on water 
consumption patterns beyond what was presented at the State 
of the Town meeting last fall. 

The DEP is requiring that all towns in the Charles 
River Watershed reduce their consumption to 65 gallons per 
person per day, due to the stressed nature of several parts of 
the Charles River Basin. At the Green Fair on April 3", the 
Water Board will have information available to help 
homeowners determine whether their water usage falls within 
this target amount. 

The Selectmen’s charge to the NRPC was to monitor 
critical Town resources, gauge public opinion regarding 
resource issues and topics, assess options and programs for 
resource preservation and _ protection and make 
recommendations to the BOS, Conservation Commission, 
Planning Board or other relevant entities regarding resource 
protection. The NRPC may be tasked from time to time to 
address resource issues of particular concern to the BOS or 
other boards. Its composition may vary to assure participation 
by the agencies/entities/groups most concerned with and affect 
by the specific issues/resources under consideration. 

Given pressing concerns regarding water resources 
available in Lincoln, the NRPC is charged specifically as 
follows: 

e To analyze water consumption patterns in Lincoln; 

e To collect and assemble information on private wells 

and irrigation systems in town; 

e To project Lincoln’s future resource needs; 

e To review regional water supplies, requirements and 

conservation programs; and 

e To recommend water conservation measures and/or 

programs appropriate for Lincoln and its watersheds. 
We expect to report more fully at the March 2006 Town 
Meeting. 
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2004 Recreation Committee Update 


Susie Collins 
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Cathy Long 
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Jane Tatlock 


Noah Eckhouse— Chair 


2004 has been another busy year for the Recreation 
Committee. Freed (somewhat) from the tactical demands of 
overseeing large capital projects, we were able to focus much 
of our time on infrastructure and processes within the 
department. 

Our goals in ’04 were to: 
1) Continue our cost-neutral relationship with the town 
2) Improve our polices and procedures 
3) Bolster our financial dashboard for the department 
4) Take a hard look at our offerings 
5) Position ourselves for the ever-changing needs of the 
town 
Finances 

For FY 2004 the Lincoln Recreation Department 
operated on an $311,255 budget, registered more than 2500 
participants in approximately 120 programs, and ultimately 
returned 101% of our annual operating budget to the town’s 
general fund. 

This is no small achievement, and we all owe a debt 
of gratitude to our outstanding staff: Director Dan Pereira, 
Assistant Director Stacey Mulroy and jack-of-all-trades Laurie 
Dumont. It is this core team that makes the complex 
machinery of recreation function so well. 

Policies and Procedures: 

The operating and legal posture of the Recreation 
Department continues to change in step with that of our larger 
society. Because of this, we took a long and hard look at our 
policies, to assess areas where we could upgrade our P&P to 
remove ambiguity and make our programs as safe as possible. 

From Codman Pool swim test procedures, to camper 
participation contracts, we reviewed the business of 
Recreation and the ways we communicate with our staff, 
committee and users. In total we refined and improved over 
400 pages of documents, which now form a solid foundation 
for our operations in the 21“ century. 

Financial Dashboard 

One of the unique aspects of managing the $300k 
operating budget of the Recreation Department is that the fact 
that the town’s fiscal year begins July | -- smack in the middle 
of our busiest season. Because of this, it is always a challenge 
to properly match revenues with expenses as the fiscal year 
rolls over. Many of the expenses for the summer (such as the 
summer day camp) trail the revenues. 

The Recreation Com has developed a set of monthly 
financial reports to help us track the financial performance of 
the department, and to guide us in assessing trends as they 
develop. 

Recreation Department Offerings 

In the fall of 2004 we surveyed the parents of middle 

school students to help us adjust our offerings to the 12-15 
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year old group. With the support of these parents, we were 
able to develop a qualitative and quantitative picture of ways 
we could enhance our programming. 

It is our intention to continue to use surveys as an 
outreach tool to the community to better tune our services to 
the needs of Lincolnites — from Toddlers to Seniors. 

Gazing into the crystal ball 

Our long term planning is updated continuously, and from 
our perspective we see a number of projects looming over the 
next 2-5 years, including: 

e Refurbishment of the tennis courts 

e New/replacement playgrounds 

e Additional playing fields 

We have been working with the tennis committee to 
establish guidelines for the court refurbishment, and have 
begun a town-wide survey of potential athletic field locations. 
Leadership Transition 

One of the most significant events for the Recreation 
Committee was the planned transition of our Chair, from John 
Dumont to Noah Eckhouse. John has been the Chair for 8 
years and has ably guided the Department and the Town 
through a number of critical projects, including new fields, the 
rebuild of the Codman Pool, new staff and many others. 
Fortunately, John will remain on the committee as we struggle 
to fill his rather large shoes. His patience, wit, insight and 
steady hand have served all of us Lincolnites well-- if you 
have the chance, please stop him and say thanks! 

(This appeared in the 2004 Town Report) 


Library Trustees 


Maintaining and preserving the library building is a 
top priority for the Trustees. In January 2004 a consulting 
engineering firm, Simpson, Gumpertz, and Heger, performed a 
study that identified and prioritized $1.2 million of repairs that 
should be made over the next 12 years to keep the building in 
good working order. A building envelope expert with the 
architectural firm, Gorman Richardson Architects, and an 
engineer with Fitzemeyer & Tocci Associates conducted a 
second study in the fall of 2004. The product of this study is a 
building maintenance manual, which contains a maintenance 
schedule for each component of the building and the expected 
yearly cost of performing the recommended maintenance. 

At last year’s Town Meeting, the Town voted to 
direct $104,100 of its capital planning funds to the library for 
building repairs and $75,000 of its community preservation act 
funds to restore the windows in the Preston building, which 
was given to the Town in 1884. The Trustees, especially the 
members of the Building Committee, have worked diligently 
to get the repairs completed. The window restoration project 
is well underway and other building repairs are at various 
stages of completion. 

In the past, repairs were covered either by a small 
line item in our budget, the town-wide maintenance article, or 
in the case of emergencies reserve fund transfers. Now with a 
better understanding of the requirements for keeping the 
library building in good working order, the Trustees believe it 
is in the best interest of the Town to combine the line item in 
the library’s budget and the library’s portion of the town-wide 
maintenance warrant article into a new library maintenance 
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warrant article. This new library maintenance warrant article 
puts all library maintenance expenditures into a single cost 
center or budget with the library Trustees responsible and 
accountable for expenditures from this budget. 

The library is an important and vital town resource. 
During 2004 the number of patron visits, materials circulated, 
programs, program attendance, web site visitors, and use of 
the library catalog over the Internet all increased over 2003. 
For example, during the 317 days that the library was open 
last year, the library had over 70,000 visitors and over 177,000 
circulation checkouts of library materials. There were over 
350 programs at the library for patrons of all ages. The library 
is also a great place to enjoy with your neighbors. The Town is 
fortunate to have this 120-year-old building and its 15-year- 
old addition. They serve an important function in Town and 
they deserve our careful attention. 


Lincoln Police Department 


The Lincoln Police Department is comprised of 
thirteen (13) full-time sworn police officers and seven (7) 
special police officers. Chief Kevin Mooney heads the 
Department, and the staff consists of one (1) Lieutenant, three 
(3) sergeants, one (1) detective and seven (7) patrol officers. 
The Police Department provides services to the town seven (7) 
days a week, and twenty-four (24) hours a day. 

The Communications Department falls under the 
supervision of the Police Department, which consists of five 
(5) civilian dispatchers whose main responsibilities are to: 
manage all 911-Emergencies, maintain radio communications 
with both the Police and Fire departments, and provide general 
assistance to the public via telephone communications or 
walk-in customers. 

The Lieutenant is in charge of the daily operations of 
the department and is the lead investigator for all major 
crimes. The three (3) Sergeants are responsible for the overall 
supervision of the 3pm-11pm and 11pm-7am shifts. 

The Detective is responsible for all investigations and 
the prosecution of arrests, criminal complaints, and civil motor 
vehicle violations. This Officer acts as the police liaison to 
the Middlesex District Attorney’s Office, Probation/Parole and 
various state, local, and federal law enforcement agencies. 

The Juvenile/School Resource Officer is the police 
liaison to the Lincoln Public Schools as well as ensures a safe 
and secure school environment. This Officer instructs 
students on the dangers, effects, and legal consequences of 
drug and alcohol abuse, as well as instructs the 5" grade 
DARE Program and K-4 Stranger Awareness Program. 

The Safety Officer works with the Town Traffic 
Safety Committee on various traffic issues. This Officer is 
also responsible for the Child Seat Safety Program where he 
assists residents with child safety seat installation and 
awareness. 

Aside from their patrol supervisory function, each 
sergeant has additional responsibilities in the following areas; 
firearm licensing, technical support, crime statistics, cruiser 
maintenance, breathalyzer records, and training of Special 
Police Officers. 
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Cemetery Commissioners 


The three elected cemetery commissioners have 
the responsibility of the care and management of the 
three Lincoln cemeteries — Arbor Vitae, Meeting House, 
and Lexington Road, which includes the Precinct 
Cemetery. Only Lincoln residents are permitted to 
purchase lots in the cemetery. 

The commissioners are aware that there has been 
damage to many of the plantings in the cemetery. Over 
the winter most of the damage is due to deer browsing 
on the shrubbery. During the summer some lot owners 
have had plantings accidentally cut or mowed down by 
the mowing contractor. In view of this problem we 
would like cemetery lot owners to know that we do care 
and ask for their assistance in informing us of any 
damage done on your lots throughout the year. In order 
to best document any damage we ask that owners take a 
picture of their cemetery plot showing the stone and any 
plantings ‘they may have. Then, if damage does occur, 
another picture can be taken and written notification 
given to the commissioners so that we have something to 
present to the mowing company whose insurance should 
cover the cost of replacement. The commissioners 
should be notified in writing as soon after any damage 
occurs as possible. Small, new plantings should have a 
stake or cage around them to protect them from the 
mowing. There is not much we can do about deer 
damage, but owners should try to find deer resistance 
shrubs. 

During the winter artificial decorations are 
allowed but they need to be removed before clean up in 
April. 


Bemis Hall 


This has been a long haul for the Bemis Hall Repair 
and Restoration Committee. We started several years ago 
with the express desire to improve the conditions at the Hall as 
well as bringing it up to present day standards from a point of 
view of fire and life safety. We also wanted to provide 
handicapped access to all parts of the building — and most 
especially to the second floor, where a great many public 
meetings and events take place. We worked diligently to reach 
these goals. 

In the process we interviewed and eventually hired 
the architectural firm of Stopfel Architects to work on our 
agenda. They prepared several preliminary plans, and our 
final choice was presented at Town Meeting in 2002 to receive 
the go-ahead. The objective we all respected was to achieve 
the desired results while also preserving the historic character 
of the structure. 

Our task was complicated by the fact that the initial 
estimates proved to be excessive, which made us go through 
some hard soul searching in order to allow for certain 
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economies while still continuing with the central tasks: to 
provide two alternate and code-compliant exit stairs from the 
second floor, as well as installation of an elevator, which 
serves all floors — first, second and basement. Another task 
was also part of the work: the provision of handicapped toilet 
facilities on the first floor. Finally, it should be noted that the 
existing balcony is not open to the public as the construction 
of appropriate access stairs was not practicable. The balcony, 
however, does serve as a place for audiovisual and lighting 
support for any stage production at Bemis. 

We are happy to report that the work was completed 
early in 2004 on budget and we held the ribbon cutting 
ceremony on 19 September, 2004. It was well attended by our 
fellow citizens, not least among them Dr. Kitty Stein, chair of 
the Lincoln Commission on Disabilities and prime mover of 
the project. 

We believe the end result speaks for itself and Bemis 
Hall, the venue for many Lincoln events, is once again open to 
the public and is accessible to all, while also providing a 
wonderful facility for our Council of Aging. Our Committee 
wishes to thank Chris Coleman who proved to be a great help 
in guiding us through the many pitfalls within the state and 
local regulations. 


Rob Loud 

John Manzelli 
Colin Smith 

Peter Sugar, chair 


Recycling Committee 


The Lincoln Recycling Committee's mission is to 
educate and assist Lincoln citizens to comply with the state 
law by recycling as much as possible. Those items which are 
banned by law from being disposed of in the solid waste 
stream are: glass containers, plastics #1-7, tin cans, mixed 
paper, car batteries, yard waste. 

On July 3, 2004, Lincoln began a new system of 
commingling glass bottles, tin cans, and plastics #1 - 7, which 
are collected in one bin in the Recycling area at the Transfer 
Station. The commingled recyclables are then delivered to 
FCR in Charlestown - to a huge sorting warehouse and 
dispersed from there for reuse throughout the world but often 
in nearby areas. The Town also delivers mixed paper to FCR 
for which they pay us. Through FCR, Lincoln may now 
recycle, in the same bin with commingled glass, cans, and 
plastics, well-rinsed waxed containers (such as for milk or 
orange juice), which they ask us to flatten to conserve space. 
They also ask us NOT to recycle any plastic tops and caps. 
Tops and caps mistakenly left on containers have to be sorted 
out by hand. FCR is the largest municipal recovery plant in 
America and is a fascinating operation to visit and learn about. 

On October 23, 2004, the Recycling Committee 
sponsored the first biannual “Lincoln Cleans Up Lincoln” 
event. With the cooperation of the Conservation Commission, 
the Department of Public Works, and 26 volunteers, most 
major roads in Lincoln were greatly improved by the removal 
of roadside debris. All participants were pleased with the 
results, and we plan to have the next event around Earth Day 
in April . Volunteers will be welcome for a very worthwhile 
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morning on April 23 from 8 am to noon. We plan to meet at 
Bemis Hall. 

In addition to the solid waste and recyclables 
currently being collected at the Transfer Station, the town will 
hold “Special Collections” for the disposing of the following 
materials: 

Cathode Ray Tubes (CRTs) 

Televisions, 

Computers, 

Other electronics (i.e. stereo equipment), 
Refrigerators, 

Air Conditioners 

Propane Tanks 

The next Special Collections Days will be on April 
20 and 23, 2005 

Recycling reduces trash disposal costs for the town 
and it reduces pollution caused by burning trash. We urge 
everyone to think "Reuse, Reduce, Recycle" and we welcome 
volunteers in our endeavors. Our volunteers at the Transfer 
Station on Saturdays help to educate the public and keep the 
Transfer Station in order. The Recycling Committee is happy 
to hear suggestions. To volunteer, please contact Peggy Elliott, 
781-259-0433. 


Sandra Bradlee 
Julie Pugh 

Inge Richardson 
Diana Smith 

Peggy Elliott, Chair 


Celebration Committee 


The Celebration Committee, appointed by the 
Selectmen, coordinates Lincoln’s Memorial Day Observance, 
July 4" festivities, and Summer Series at Pierce Park. This 
year, the Memorial Day Observance will be held on Monday 
morning, May 30", at the library. Residents are invited to join 
Lincoln’s American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars for 
a ceremony which includes laying of the Memorial Wreath, 
firearm salute, keynote speech, patriotic singalong and 
refreshments. 

Lincoln’s 4" of July is our Town's biggest 
community event. It is a full day of activities, beginning with 
an old-fashioned Firefighters Pancake Breakfast (hosted by 
the Lincoln Fire Department), and the Firecracker Run road 
race. The parade theme, and more information on the day’s 
events will appear in upcoming issues of the Lincoln Journal. 
We invite individuals, organizations, committees, 
neighborhood groups, etc. to express their creativity and 
participate in the parade. The Recreation Department hosts a 
free swim in the afternoon and a mixed doubles tennis 
tournament. Lincoln’s own Food Project will provide food in 
the evening. Don’t miss the spectacular evening fireworks. 

The Summer Series takes place in Pierce Park on 
Wednesday evenings in July. The 2005 schedule is: 

July 6" - The Nays, old-time Rock ‘n Roll by loyal, local 
talent 

July 13° - Family Fun Night with giant inflatable slide, 
games and moon bounces 

July 20" — Brass Venture, talented brass ensemble playing 
light pops, classical and jazz 
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The Celebration Committee members are Nancy Pimental, 
Sarah Andrysiak and Gretchen Covino. We welcome your 
ideas, and invite your participation (Nancy 259-1360, Sarah 
259-3719, Gretchen 259-4403). 


Lincoln Council on Aging 


The Lincoln Council on Aging moved back into Bemis 
Hall with a celebration last fall. The staff, volunteers 
and participating seniors are delighted to return to the 
newly renovated space. 

The new computer room is comfortable, and the 
volunteer tax preparers are currently using programs 
there to help seniors with Federal and State tax 
preparation. Volunteers are offering other computer 
tutoring programs and lectures which serve citizens of 
all ages. 

Bemis Hall's new entrance, elevator and improved 
lighting enhance use of the building, as well as welcome 
all of Lincoln's residents. 


Lincoln Disability Commission 


Life is unpredictable and sometimes events, that we 
can’t control, change our lives forever. An able-bodied person 
one day could face a disability the next. In truth, we are only 
temporarily able-bodied (TAB). 

The goal of the Lincoln’s Disabilities Commission 
(LDC) is to enable all individuals who live in town with 
temporary or permanent disabilities to participate fully in our 
community's vibrant lifestyle and activities. 

The LDC works to raise the consciousness of the 
town to the needs of residents with disabilities, which could be 
physical, cognitive, emotional and/or environmental. It also 
monitors the Town's public, commercial, and non-profit 
projects and programs. In addition, special attention is paid to 
Lincoln's public spaces to afford better access for all. 


In 2004 the LDC witnessed a number of new initiatives: 

e The Bemis Hall renovation was completed with the 
addition of an elevator, which allows handicapped 
access to the second floor. 

e A ramp and a new handicapped parking space was 
constructed at the Town Offices providing access into 
the basement’s newly reconfigured meeting room. 

e Love Lane, a therapeutic riding program for people 
with a broad range of disabilities, built its riding barn 
and stables on Baker Bridge Road. 

e St. Anne’s in-the-fields Episcopal Church ‘began 
phase 2 of its expansion project to link its three-story 
elevator to a new entrance in the upper floor worship 
space. 

e Codman Pool now has a portable lift allowing 
handicapped access into the pool. 

e Lincoln Mall’s handicapped parking spaces were 
brought up to code in numbers, locations and signage 
visibility. 

e At the special Town Meeting in the fall of 2004, 
residents were asked to imagine ways they might 
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enable access into some of the familiar trails of 
Lincoln for citizens limited in mobility. 

e PBS’s film “No Hair Day,” was shown at the Lincoln 
Library. After the screening, Elsa Dorfman, a 
renowned portrait photographer, answered questions 
about the making of this nationally recognized 
documentary. 


In its effort to represent all generations of Lincoln’s citizens, a 
representative from the Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) has 
always been part of the LDC, who keeps the commission up to 
date regarding the education and available resources of 
children with special needs in our town’s public school 
system. 


For more information or to bring the Commission your ideas 
and thoughts about honoring or empowering the differently 
abled, or about the work of this Commission, you are 
encouraged to attend our monthly meetings, usually the first 
Monday of each month in the Town Offices. 


The Pierce House 


The Pierce property was left to the town by the Pierce 
family. According to the will it was to be used as a hospital. By 
the time that the last Pierce died Emerson was flourishing and the 
town felt that there was no need for another hospital in the area. 
There was a small endowment left for the property and it was 
decided that to honor the spirit of the Will, that money would be 
used for medical purposes, hence the podiatry and blood pressure 
clinics at the COA. This left the town to figure out how to support 
the House and Grounds. It was decided that the House would 
support itself by the fees derived from the events held there. The 
House would also be available to official town events and town 
based non profit groups for free. For private functions Lincoln 
residents would pay a fraction of the fee that non-residents would 
be charged. 

We have been overwhelmed by these freebees this past 
year but luckily we had a fair number of private events so were 
able to keep afloat. This coming year looks to be much less 
lucrative. For some reason the bookings are not coming in at 
anywhere near the rate that they have in previous years and at the 
same time there are numerous maintenance disasters due to the 
weather and general wear and tear. We have never asked for help 
from the town tax menies and we hope we never will. 

The Pierce House Committee has decided that we 
should set up an endowment for the House so there would be 
some money available for maintenance in slow years such as this. 
Even if we were allowed to use it, the original fund has dwindled 
so much it can barely help the hearts and toenails of the elderly 
Lincoln residents! 

Raising money for this endowment will be a challenge. 
We are thinking of various fund raising events. The first that we 
have in mind is a Mother’s Day Brunch at the Pierce House. We 
are still working out the details, such as how much to charge for 
such an extravaganza. Fortunately we have Richard Silver's 
restaurant and catering expertise to help with that. 

If you are interested in helping with this endowment 
project please let us know. We will welcome any contributions of 
money and/or time that you might be willing to give! 


Judy Gross, Chairman of the PH Committee 
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Dear Readers 


Have you driven down Old Sudbury Road recently? The small black lambs are in the field with their mothers. And 
if you look closely you will see the llama walking about. On the same side are the calves often lying down or nestled 
close to their mothers. Long-term residents will remember the red barn which used to be on the curve and belonged 
to Hans Van Leer. Unfortunately it eventually had to be taken down but it was a magnificent site to drive by. 


The cover is a monoprint made by my daughter when she was enrolled at the Museum School in Boston and has been 
hanging in my living room for many years. The print depicts the old barn door on the Van Leer barn. Just wanted to 
share it with you. 


Planning your summer? Codman Farm is having a Grand and Glorious Garage sale in the main Barn starting July 2. 
We'd like to hear from you. Let us know your opinion on things. 


May your summer be relaxing whether in town or out-of-town. 
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The Lincoln Review is pleased to continue the reprint of this chapter from the recently published autobiography 
of Judith Emmons Bullock. 


Chapter Eleven - Early Lincoln Years 


The Lincoln Nursery School 


At age three, Ebe was eligible for nursery school. 
We learned from Polly Hedge that the Lincoln Nursery 
School was the place to send pre-school kids of three and 
four. It was, and still 1s, run by the parents, who hire the 
teachers, administer the budget, and are required to 
provide Mother Help, a three-hour session helping the 
teacher in their child's classroom every three weeks. | 
could hardly wait for Ebe to go, not to get her out of the 
house, but to get more involved, little knowing that in a 
few more years when Patty came along, I would be 
running the place myself as its president, succeeding 
Henry Morgan, whose daughters Ellen and Mandy were 
the ages of Ebe and Cai, respectively. I had to run board 
meetings according to Roberts Rules of Order. 
Everyone on the board had a job - finances, equipment, 
facilities, etc. Henry and his wife Gwen were two very 
wise, concerned parents. Gwen, who today is prominent 
throughout the country as an early childhood educator 
starting day care centers in industry, was very silent. 
Henry, a native Hawaiian, was our guide and a wise 
man. He was also lots of fun. Since those days, Henry 
has been a mentor for civil nghts and equal opportunity 
throughout the country. He has probably inspired me 
more than any other person in town with the exception of 


. ae Abby Avery, a childbirth teacher, environmentalist, and 
A big new friend for Cai and Ebe _ activist who got the Council on Aging going here in 
. _ 4 Lincoln and used the foundation inherited from her 


mother as seed money to start many new, worthy 
enterprises. The people who became our closest friends and still remain in Lincoln (those who are still living) 
were a good many of those whose children were in the same grade in school over many years. Connections and 
friendships that began in early Nursery School days with the Grabill boys, the Sissons, and the James, still go 
on. 

Polly spoke of the Nursery School's annual meeting as a tradition. Over previous years before we 
arrived, Elliott Hedge had become well-known as the punchmaker for the annual meeting's post-business party. 
Before Ebe was a student and we became members, we were invited to such an event. It turned out to be a 
delightful orgy due to Elliott's fish-house punch, made out of a variety of wines and liquors and leading 
everyone into wild, uninhibited celebration. The tradition of fun continued long after the Hedge girls had 
grown up. When the end of my two-year term as president arrived, I was presented at the annual business 
meeting with a plastic lounge chair to symbolize my approaching days of freedom. A wonderful party followed 
the serious business. Stuart Avery, feeling no pain, offered to take me to my car in the chair. It broke on the 
way out amid great hilarity. Judy Gross replaced it the next day with a new one of better quality. 
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The Nursery School Dance in the early spring was another event we all 
attended happily. The Dance Committee was the biggest job and an 
honor to serve on. We all were mostly anxious to make our way in the 
social whirl of Lincoln. Dinner parties were a way of creating one's 
niche so you didn't have to arrive at the dance alone, a fate that carried 
with it somewhat the taint of being a wallflower. Sometimes the dance 
was held at Bemis Hall; at the Smith School gym; or sometimes Pierce 
House, the First Parish Church parish house. In most places, we weren't 
expected to serve alcoholic drinks, so the paper bag was much in 
evidence. One year we hired the Concord Country Club for the dance, 
but some parents who opposed private, elitist clubs felt it was not in the 
true spirit of egalitarianism. In spite of all the controversy, even that 
year's dance turned out to be a very successful event. 


At Elliot’s Fiftieth Birthday 


The Dark Horse 

The Fall Tennis Tournament in Lincoln got 
us back in the sports arena again five months after 
Cai was born in 1951. It was another important 
social event in a town that was almost as big on 
tennis as Winchester and Sakonnet had been. Jack 
Barnaby, the well-known coach of the Harvard 
tennis and squash teams and a top player himself, 
lived in Lincoln and designed many private courts, 
eventually including one for us after we bought our 
own home. Although everyone went away for part 
of the summer to their family homes on the Cape or 
Vermont or Maine, most hurried back after Labor 
Day for the beginning of school and, almost as 
_ important for a happy few of us, the Town of 

. Lincoln Fall Tennis Tournament. 
— George Wells, noted for being a Yale 
graduate and a big man in the First Parish Church, 
was my doubles partner the first year I entered. | didn't know him at all, though he was a close neighbor and we 
subsequently became good friends. George was a hearty fellow with a boisterous sense of humor. | felt 
comfortable with him immediately, but considered him a good bit older than I was and probably had hoped for a 
better player as my partner. In spite of my reservations, George and | had a good time forging our way to the 
finals, where we found ourselves playing in front of an audience, one of whom was Kaggie, his wife. We put 
up a good fight. I scrambled for any ball George couldn't reach, but we lost. George was very tired, though I 
scarcely noticed until Kaggie treated him with such tender solicitation that | knew he had outplayed himself. | 
felt very apologetic, as though his malaise was somehow my fault. I became quite a visible person in town 
following this dramatic entrance. I was "The Dark Horse." 

I had never learned a classic tennis form, but I was a scrambler, using chops and cuts and going for 
every shot. I could win this way, but there were several women who were bothered by my success, denouncing 
my cagey shots as unfair. After all, women should not be competitive or stoop to such a low degree of 
unconventional play. I knew Beezie Garrison had it in for me, but I saw no point in altering my style, which | 
had learned from my father and Hazel Wightman, the former Women's National Champion who had become a 
legend at the Longwood Cricket Club running the junior tennis tournament, in which | had participated under 
the tutelage of Mr. Packer. Hazel's form was just as unorthodox as mine. "You can't do that!" Beezie would 


, Judy, David James 
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Lincoln: Sophisticated custom built Contemporary has a natural colonial bluestone exterior front and interior 
fireplace in a beautiful 2-story sunken living room with vaulted ceiling and loft library. Retreat to a luxurious 3 
roomed master bedroom suite and enjoy the amenities of the newly remodeled maple kitchen with granite 
counters. This handsome home has an scenic setting on nearly an acre and a desired location. $1,950,000 


Lincoln: Ryan Estate a choice 55 Plus 
Adult Community. Presently offering 
two beautiful Condominiums for sale. 
Bright, airy and freshly done. 
One unit with a garage. 

Ryan Estate enjoys a scenic, private 
setting within strolling distance to 
shops, banks the train and trails. 
$419,900/$439,000 
Invest in good living! 


Ryan Estates — 
Adults 55 Years & Over 


Barrett & Co. Exceptional Real Estate — 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781.259.4040 © www.BarrettandCo.com 
Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Audrey Cicchetti Steve Correia Jane Portanova Phyllis Cohen 
Helen Hopkins Nancy Nygard Gayle Kaufman Steve Dirrane 


Say when we played doubles against each other and | changed my position along the service line to tind a better 
angle. This attitude toward my style went on for years. Ginny Niles soon took it up one year, baiting me when 
I was concentrating very hard and winning against Nancy Powell, a really top-notch player, in the finals. | 


_ stopped to change my socks and everyone shook their heads (or at least I thought they did), labeling this action 


as gamesmanship. Today, Ginny still kids me about it. It really hurt at the time, since | had had no devious off- 
the-court tactics in my head, but the spectators were out to get me and it worked. | lost. 

I played tennis the same way I approached everything in my life - as a fighter and a survivor. I don't 
know where I got my competitive nature, but it took me a good many years to realize that a lot of our women 
friends were geared to think competition was unladylike, and to feel that certainly a woman should please a 
man, not beat him. This was all part of the same feeling that my mother's training had tried to instill - in order 
to be attractive, a woman must draw men out rather than being assertive. In mixed company, one must not 
dominate in a group conversation. As the years went on, I didn't stick to these rules on the tennis court or 
anywhere else. | still laugh about the time Bill Swift, an old friend and very good player, and I were partners in 
a mixed doubles tournament. It was a lucky break to be paired with him. Part of the protocol was that in mixed 
doubles, partners decided before playing which one would play the forehand and which the backhand court. 
Chivalry dictated that the man offer the woman her choice, with both assuming that she would always take the 
forehand, or supposedly easier, court. I knew Bill always enjoyed playing the backhand court, but somewhat 
jestingly I said I would like the backhand, since indeed I actually did have a better backhand than forehand 
stroke. "That's where I play," he answered, his chivalry gone with the wind. And that, of course is the court he 
played. 


Trails and Open Land 


All the houses in which | 
have lived in Lincoln have been 
contiguous to conservation land. 
From Woodwind Hill, I could walk 
to the grocery store in south 
Lincoln on town-owned land. A 
few Lincoln stalwarts spearheaded 
the start of Lincoln's — land 
acquisition. One was Warren Flint 
Sr., Town Manager in the 'SOs, 
who owned a farm in the center of 
town and whose family went back 
to Revolutionary War days. 
_ : Another was an architect, Quincy 

3 : oo Adams, a descendant of the well- 
_ This picture of skating at Pierce Park was taken by Ruth Williams known Adams Presidents. Others 
- ee : included Mary Drury; the Audubon 
Society; and Paul Brooks, who was 
editor-in-chief of Houghton Mifflin, an environmental activist, and editor of Rachel Carson's Silent Spring. 

In 1946 Lincoln was rural and agricultural, with four hundred twenty-five dwellings. About fifty houses 
a year were added after World War II to make room for all of us with our Baby Boomer babies. The town was 
headed for over-development. But in 1963 Bob Lemire, a new member of the Conservation Commission, made 
a startling discovery - half of the town of Lincoln was owned by fifteen families. The realization that a lot of 
these people were older and their land would soon be coming on the market sparked a new vision of how to 
acquire open land and protect the town's rural character. The Rural Land Trust was created to buy available 
land in order to zone it properly, though the problems of development seemed destined to continue. Bob's 
approach gave the older people a sense of custodianship, so many felt comfortable enough to deed parcels of 
their tracts of land to the town. Two-acre (actually 1.89-acre) zoning meant change could happen in the best 
possible way, avoiding massive development. 
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In this way, throughout the '60s, '70s, and '80s, Lincoln acquired its “Green Belt” of rural conservation 
land. Lengthy Town Meetings haggled over the new cluster zoning laws that made it all possible. Warren and 
Margaret Flint, Sr. donated their signature fields in the center of town, and I was happy to be on the 
Conservation Committee’that worked to acquire the rest of the Flint family land, ending in the spectacular gift 
of money from Paul and Suzie Brooks to climax our efforts. In 1983, one hundred and ten acres of Sumner 
Smith's land - divided into five different parcels called Sandy Pond Trust - were targeted as essential watershed 
land that Lincoln must save from developers. One evening our neighbor Buzz Brannen called on us to talk 
about how important it was for townspeople to band together and save this land that held such vivid memories 
for our family and neighbors. It was valued at two million dollars. Most of the land immediately around the 
pond was already owned by the Lincoln Conservation Commission due to the stewardship of the handful of 
people who had worked with dedication and understanding to gain the cooperation of the owners. But we knew 
we must continue the fight. It was surely a case of Pete Seeger's song, This Land is Your Land, This Land is 
My Land, applying to us. We all gave as much as we could and another jewel in the chain of Lincoln's own 
Emerald Necklace was secured forever. I feel blessed by the foresight of these visionaries in making so much 
land open for us. Today, conservation land constitutes one third of all Lincoln land and forms a trail system 
through the whole town. 


The pictures in this article were from Judy’s collection, unless otherwise credited. 


Copyright 2005 Judith Emmons Bullock 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


MILB -3O09-350 5 781 -259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Lincoln Recycling Guidelines 2005 


Lincoln Transfer Station hours: Wed and Sat 
7:30 am — 3:30 pm. The Transfer Station on 
route 2A accepts household trash only (no 
building materials and office machines) and 
recyclables. Please be sure all items are clean. 


PAPER: 

Newspapers/inserts 

Magazines, catalogs, phone books 

Junk mail office paper, brown paper bags 
Paperboard 

Corrugated cardboard (no pizza boxes) 
No plastic bags or soiled paper 


COMMINGLED RECYCLABLES are mixed 
together: 

GLASS, METAL, PLASTIC, WAXED 
CONTAINERS - MUST BE RINSED CLEAN 
Glass bottles and jars — all colors 

No window glass, dishes, Pyrex, ceramics, light 
bulbs, fluorescent bulbs. 

Aluminum/tin/steel cans and lids 

Aluminum foil and trays 

Plastic containers labeled #1 — 7 

Waxed containers, flattened, 1.e., milk, juice, butter, 
etc. 

No aerosol cans or cans containing oil-based paint 
No unmarked containers, motor oil containers or 
plastic bags. No plastic caps/tops. 


STYROFOAM must be broken into pieces small 
enough to go 1n barrels. 


FLOURESCENT light bulbs will be collected in 
cylinders near the attendants’ shed. 


BATTERIES, sorted, go in marked cans in the 
Shed. Now alkaline batteries (A, B, C, AA, AAA, 


etc.) can go in the trash. 


EYEGLASSES are collected at the Library. 
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WHITE GOODS - only if no freon. E.g., washers, 
dryers, stoves. No items listed below as Electronics. 


YARD WASTE on the first Saturday of each 
month— no plastic bags 


ELECTRONICS collected twice a year. Look for 
date in the Lincoln Journal. 

CRTs, TVs, computers, microwaves, refrigerators, 
freezers, air conditioners (with freon), propane 
tanks, dehumidifiers, humidifiers, VCRs, DVDs, 
old Hi F1’s, record players, radios. No electronic 
games. 


For more information, call the Dept of Public 
Works at 781 259 8999 


www.lincolntown.org/dept/recycle.htm 


relieve stress « reduce muscle pain 
regain balance 


Paula Lazaroff, LMT 
Fridays at Lincoin Family Chiropractic 
152 Lincoin Road 


008-865-0190 


For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem - Pam Caswell - Ed Stahl 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


A Very Special House... 


Lincoln - Meander down a country road to this storybook antique circa 1880 with character of a 
bygone era and the ease of 2005. 


In 1959 the great room and master bedroom were added. Year 2000 brought yet another 
improvement by the present owners of a new arched country kitchen with herringbone patterned 
solid brick floor, a fireplace with a raised, granite hearth and an attractive, useful mudroom plus 
a mid-level playroom with cathedral ceiling and built-ins a plenty. 


Views of pond, stream and open pasture in the heart of Lincoln Town make this a fairytale 
property. $2,500,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Contemporary! 


eX ee ee F sR so TR es RR RY Pt cs 


sett 


Lincoln — Architect designed contemporary sited amidst 
woodlands on more than 5 acres! A fabulous floor plan features 
soaring ceilings, 2 stone fireplaces and walls of glass. Ample 
living space w/ 5 bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths and screened porch. 
Spectacular views! $1,295,000 


New Construction! 


Lincoln — A brand new 4,000 sq. ft. shingle Lincoln- A new shingle style masterpiece 
style architect designed house with rolling sited on 2 acres of luscious lawn affords 


farmland views. Spectacular detail and lovely views from 16 rooms and 4 decks. 
exceptional quality define this special Soaring ceilings and 4 fireplaces create an 
house. $1,749,000 idyllic country retreat. $1,895,000 


Sheila HardingTeam 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem - Pam Caswell - Ed Stahl 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 
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)ONELAN'S 


=== SUPERMARKETS 


Cooper s 
June is BBQ Month 


And we have all your POISON IVY 
BE ERADICATION 


Service 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm since 1991 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 


Pepperell and Wayland (978) 456-8875 


Concerned about 
an aging parent? 


Find answers to your questions 
in this book: 
“How to Care for Aging Parents 


AARP calls it “Indispensable!” 
Tour a community today 
for your FREE copy.* 


“ 


There Is an Alternative to Nursing Home Care 


Sunrise of Weston...personal care tailored to each resident’s changing needs 


At Sunrise, we celebrate all of our residents for the unique assistance and care. We call it resident-centered senior 
individuals they are. We believe no two people are alike, so the _ living, and it begins the day a senior walks into our 
care and services we provide should never be exactly the same. community. 


This approach helps seniors live the life they want tolive, Visit or call Sunrise of Weston, offering Assisted Living 
from beautifully appointed living spaces to personalized Care, and discover how we’re different. 


* One book per visitor. SUNRISE EQUAL HOUSING ( ES 
OPPORTUNITY 


Offer good while supplies last. ASSISTED LIVING’ 


Sunrise Assisted Living of Weston 781-893-2936 Assisted Living 


135 North Avenue (Route 117), Weston, MA 02493 © www.sunriseseniorliving.com 
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DeCordova’s 20" Annual Art in the Park Festival and Art Sale 
Sunday, June 12, 2005 10 am to 5 pm 


Kick off the summer by spending it outdoors at DeCordova’s 
20™ Annual Art in the Park Festival and Art Sale! Peruse 
and purchase unique, handmade artworks by over 100 New 
England artists. Let your creative impulses flow by 
participating in art activities including origami, T-shirt 
painting, yo-yo art, and more! Enjoy culturally rich 
performances that feature folk, Latin, and roots music, as well 
as comedic physical theater and audience participation. 

Art in the Park is free for Members and Corporate 
Members; $12 for adults and children 15 and up; $10 for 
seniors and children 2—14; age 2 and under are admitted free. 
Admission includes entry into the Museum. No passes are 
accepted for this event, and no pets are allowed. 

All parking is free and at Reservoir Place in Waltham 
(Exit 28 off of Route 128). No parking will be allowed on 
the DeCordova grounds or in Lincoln. Instead, Boston 
Properties will provide free parking at Reservoir Place, located 
at the Trapelo Road/Lincoln exit (Exit 28) off Route 128/I-95. 
Doherty's Garage in Lincoln will provide free shuttle service 
between DeCordova and Reservoir Place from 9:30 am to 5:30 
pm. 

Since DeCordova began Art in the Park in 1985, it 
has evolved into one of the largest outdoor art sales in Greater 
Boston. Over 100 of New England’s finest artists and artisans 
are selected for their original high quality designs. A variety of 
artwork in a range of prices will be for sale, including 
paintings, drawings, prints, sculptures, and photographs. 
Visitors will also find one-of-a-kind crafts in both 
contemporary and traditional styles, including ceramics, hand- 
blown glass, furniture, jewelry, fiber art, and more. For a 
complete list of participating artists and their Web sites, visit 
www.decordova.org and click on “Art in the Park.” 

Art in the Park Festival visitors will enjoy a day 
filled with music, children’s performances, hands-on art 
activities, and food. Hands-on art stations for both children 
and adults will be located throughout the Park. Among these 
activities are: 

e Paper Bag Puppets—For the pre-school 

crowd, or those simply young at heart, create a 
new friend using paper, pompoms, markers, and 
your imagination! 


° Yo-Yo Art—Paint your own yo-yo with 
Yo Squared. $3 per yo yo. 
e T-Shirt Painting—Experience the fun of 


wearable art by creating a one-of-a-kind painted 
T-shirt with fabric paints. $5 per T-shirt. 

° Origami—Following simple patterns, 
make a design through paper folding and add it 
to our community display! 

° Gold Foil Art—Make intricate and 
beautiful patterns by embossing and distressing 
your own square of foil! 

e Create-A-Card with the  Gropius 
House—Using different media, customize your 
own greeting card from start to finish! 
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Each year, DeCordova strives to find experienced and 
emerging regional musicians and performers to entertain, 
delight, and amuse Festival visitors. Art in the Park 
performers include: 

e Linnane (10 — 11 am)—Enjoy the roots and 
Americana harmonies of Peter and Samantha 
Linnane. This band merits a rare second booking at 
Art in the Park! 

e Manguito (11 — noon)—Presented by Young 
Audiences of Massachusetts, these six internationally 
known Latin American musicians take listeners on an 
educational musical tour of Puerto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

* Yo Squared (noon — | pm)—Since 1992, this duo 
has spun hilarity into crowds around the world from 
New Zealand to grandma’s living room. Their 
humorous show is all yo-yos, with a splash of 
unicycle, hula hoops, and audience participation. 

¢ Down Dog (1 — 3 pm)—Blending unique and 
powerful vocals, pervasive fiddling influenced by 
Celtic and Appalachian traditions, bluesy-retro guitar, 
and driving rhythms, it’s no wonder 7he Boston 
Globe proclaimed, “Down Dog is one of our 
favorites.” 

¢ Double Vision (3 — 4 pm)—Motion artists Jody and 
Linda Scalise revive and reinvent the meaning of 
physical theater with comedy that cascades like a 
waterfall. 

* Becky Williams (4 — 5 pm)}—Accompanied by Mark 
Francis, Williams’ original folk songs carry inspiring 
lyrics and melodies that soothe the heart and uplift 
the spirit. 

¢ Throughout the day, performance artists of Ten31 
Productions will amaze Art in the Park visitors with 
their world of living statuary and human botanicals. 


}— 
f 


When their appetites strike, visitors can choose from a 

variety of food and drink options. Art in the Park features a 
multitude of culinary delights—everything from Middle 
Eastern fare to mouth-watering barbecue to cooling frozen 
treats, in addition to a wide array of appealing vegetarian and 
gourmet lunch items. Visitors are also welcome to bring their 
own picnic lunches. 
Art in the Park is supported in part by _ the 
Acton/Boxborough, Bolton, Littleton, Pepperell, Stow, and 
Weston Cultural Councils, local agencies supported by the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council, a state agency. Classical 
102.5 WCRB is the exclusive media sponsor for this event. 


General Information 

For hours and information about DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park, exhibitions, education, membership, the store, 
and the café, please visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355. Lincoln residents admitted free. 
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oni 
GARDENS && 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo Flowering Moss Baskets * Gorgeous Geraniums 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 
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CONCORD'S MILL BROOK MEADOW 
is threatened by a 


HENRY THOREAU THEME PARK 
complete with plastic cabin, 
fiberglass Henry and mini- 
Walden Pond. The kids across 
the street strive to save the 
meadow with the help of twelve 
VERY LARGE grey friends, the 


stars of 


THE MYSTERIOUS CIRCUS. 


* 


There will be a booksigning for 
“The Mysterious Circus” at the 
Concord Bookshop on June 17, at 4. 
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Haunted and Heroic: The Hartwell Family 


By D. Michael Ryan 


From 5 to 27 October 1740, the five children (ages 11 
months to almost 7) of Ephraim and Elizabeth Hartwell died 
of "throat distemper". Believed to be diphtheria, the illness 
usually attacked those under age 10 and was _ highly 
contagious. Thus began an epoic odyssey of an oft injured and 
most fascinating Concord/Lincoln family whose members 
would create history on 19 April 1775 and continue to be 
haunted by tragic deaths. 

Ephraim married Elizabeth Heywood (both 
descendents of early Concord settlers) in November 1732. 
With the exodus of three older brothers, he remained to care 
for his father whose estate he would inherit and who provided 
Ephraim the land on which to build a homestead in 1733. The 
Hartwells quickly set about raising a family (children are the 
poor man's wealth, especially for farmers) by having five 
babies in six years (Ephraim, Samuel, John, Elizabeth, Isaac). 
The patriarch provided for his family working as a cordwainer 
(shoemaker) and farmer while also operating a cider mill. 

While 18th Century life was often hard and 
demanding with death at an early age not unusual or 
unexpected, the sudden, swift loss of an entire family of 
children had to be devastating to the Hartwells. Yet with faith 
in God, they began a second family having Elizabeth in 1741 
and over the next 13 years producing eight more children 
(Samuel, Abigail, Ephraim, John, Mary, Sarah, Isaac, Jonas). 
Names of the deceased first family were passed to the new 
born. 

With so large a brood, Ephraim expanded his house 
and to increase income, obtained a license in 1756 to operate 
an inn/tavern. By 1775, the oldest son Samuel was residing 
alongside his father in the grandfather's 1690s homestead with 
wife Mary and three young daughters. As conflict with 
England seemed imminent, he and brother John joined the 
Lincoln Minute Company and were elected sergeants serving 
under neighbor and captain William Smith. Brother Isaac 
would be a private in the unit. The early morning of 19 April 
would bring fear, danger and uncertainty to the Hartwells. 

At near 1:30am, Dr. Samuel Prescott banged on 
Samuel's door announcing that British Regulars were on the 
road to Concord. While her husband and his brothers dashed 
to muster, tradition records that Mary handed baby Lucy (4 
months) to a servant woman and ran through the night to Capt. 
Smith's house to warn him of the alarm. After watching the 
Redcoat column march pass her door and fearing for the 
welfare of the Hartwells, the other colonial men gathering in 
Concord and her family, she fled to her father's home for 
protection. Samuel, John and Isaac (possibly Jonas with the 
Lincoln militia) would stand at North Bridge, participate in the 
fight and chase the King's troops back to Boston. Brother 
Ephraim, residing in Princeton, MA would respond to the 
alarm as a private in that town's militia. 
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The Hartwell brothers would each serve various 
lengths of time in the army with Samuel being a Regimental 
Quartermaster at the Battle of White Plains; John being a 
company captain; Isaac and Jonas serving as sergeants in the 
latter's unit. By early 1777, all would be settled back on the 
Bay Road in Lincoln and John would assume operational 
responsibility for his father's tavern until 1787. Ephraim 
would return to Princeton and rise to the rank of Captain in the 
Massachusetts Militia. 

Although the Hartwells continued to be prominent 
citizens, prosper and add new generations, tragedy continued 
to haunt them. Ephraim's oldest child Elizabeth married Jonas 
Stratton of Concord in 1764. The couple moved to NH where 
in 1774, he was struck and killed by a falling tree. Youngest 
daughter Sarah married the Rev. Bigelow of Sudbury (1772) 
and would die in 1773 during childbirth. The youngest child, 
Jonas, graduated from Harvard College in 1779 and became a 
successful merchant. However, while visiting Bilboa, Spain he 
was imprisoned by order of the Holy Inquisition. Although 
released at the demand of the American government, he died a 
few weeks later in March 1784 apparently due to the poison 
slowly administered during captivity. 

Ephraim and Elizabeth lived to experience all of 
these events and tragedies since he died at age 87 (1793) and 
she at age 94 (1808). Surviving the loss of one family, the 
birth of another, a Revolution, untimely deaths and hardships, 
in later life the Hartwells were able to enjoy peace with many 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Thus haunted and 
heroic, they left a family legacy which continues a part of 
Concord and Lincoln history. 


NOTE: The National Park Service (1979-81) obtained and 
restored the Hartwell Tavern and Smith house (Rt. 2A, 
Lincoln) which are seasonally open to the public with historic 
interpretation. The Samuel Hartwell house was destroyed in a 
tragic 1968 fire and only its protected center chimney remains 
may be seen. 

Sources: 

"The Hartwells of America: A Genealogy" by John Hartwell, 
1956. 

"A Rich Harvest - The History, Buildings and People of 
Lincoln, Mass." by John C. MacLean, 1987. 

"Heroes of the Battle Road 1775" by Frank W.C. Hersey, 
1930. 

"The Scene of the Battle 1775 - Historic Grounds Report, 
MMNHP, #15 _ by Joyce Lee Malcolm, 1985. 


Copyright 2005 D. Michael Ryan 

D. Michael Ryan is historian for the Lincoln and Concord 
Minute Men, an 18th Century volunteer history interpreter 
with the National Park Service and Associate Dean of 
Students at Boston College 
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Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


oo A passionate and 
attentive team of professionals, 
ul technologies, and 


LINCOLN-High views from Stone & Shingle 
Hillside Manse with top quality finishes built in 
2003. Two possible au pair or business suites. 
Fabulous home theatre, gym, FP family room, easy 


entertaining. $2,249,000 


LINCOLN-Let yourself be pampered by the 
exterior and interior appointments in this stately 
1993 residence which was designed and 
constructed by one of Boston's premier builders. 
6000 sf of living space, park like setting with 


inground pool. $1,775,000 


LINCOLN-Sun-filled Contemporary in superb 
condition with exquisite views of Todd Pond. 
Large and elegant entertaining spaces, Ist floor 
master bedroom with a sumptuous master bath. 
Locate on a long cul-de-sac road. $1,850,000 


LINCOLN-Gracious center-entrance Colonial is 
majestically sited on a lushly landscaped knoll amid 3+ 
acres. Sparkling interior splendid architectural details 
with flexible living spaces in 12 rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
and 3.5 baths. $1,298,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy swimming, fishing and boating 
from your own dock and beach. Renovated in the 
90's this sun-filled Contemporary has a walk out 
lower level and lots of space to be finished. A 
separate 47x24 artists studio would make a 
wonderful office or apartment. $1,850,000 


LINCOLN-"Lincoln Dream Property". Set on a 
long private drive, with 5 bedrooms, a granite 
kitchen/familyroom, fireplaces in livingroom, 
dining room & master bedroom.Fabulous screened 
porch. $1,295,000 


LINCOLN-This twelve room four bedroom 
Contemporary is nestled on a private lot in a 
premier cul-de-sac location. Dramatic vaulted 
spaces, finished walkout basement, solar with oil. 

$1,289,000 


LINCOLN-With Natural opulence and serene 
beauty this four bedroom Contemporary home offers 
elegance, inside and out. The oversized diningroom 
& livingroom with cathedral ceiling make this the 
perfect home for entertaining. $1,248,000 


LINCOLN-Recently renovated with careful 
attention to quality and detail this classic 5 
bedroom Farmhouse on 3.25 pastoral acres 
includes a riding ring. $1,150,000 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


@ Swaed and opersted by NRT lacorporsted, An Equai Opportenety Keuptoyer. Equal Housing Oppartuety 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


the most comprehensive 


line of related services 
in New England. 


LINCOLN-This center entrance Colonial featuring 4 
bedrooms front-to-back living room w/fireplace, formal 
dining room, eat-in kitchen, two full baths, & hardwood 
$775,000 


Bedroom, 


LINCOLN-Beautifully renovated 3 
2.5 bath Royal Barry Wills Saltbox Colonial in a 
private, wooded setting. Stunning new Ist floor 
$799,000 


floors awaits you. 


master and eat-in kitchen. 


LINCOLN-This Farmhouse sited on a beautiful LINCOLN-Suberb Value! Private 1+ acre with 
comer lot offers 8' ceilings, hardwood floors, and a play yard, specimen trees and perennials. Front 
5 bedroom septic system. All ready for your foyer leads to a dining room and a country kitchen. 
personal touch. $636,000 The upstairs offers a master bedroom w/full bath 

and two bedrooms. New septic 2004. — $579,000 


% ee ee te 28 ze 3 
LINCOLN-This exquisite 13+ acre parcel of land 
includes woodland, trails, stream, lawn an 1865 
Farmhouse, 2 barns, and a rustic cabin. 10+ acres are 
restricted land which can be used for agricultural or 
$1,359,000 


LINCOLN-Acres with agricultural conservation 
restriction surround beautiful, level lot, large 
building envelope. Cluster of 4 homes on 22 acres. 
Seasonal vistas, rare opportunity to live on private 


hill. $1,125,000 conservation purposes. 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


er 
vr a 
Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 
Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢ 781-259-1100 


LINCOLN-Ryan Estates a well planned 55+ 
community. An easy walk to shopping and public 
transportation. This unit has an open floor plan 


with an exterior balcony, and garage parking. 
$439,000 


Home Buying and Selling 
Relocation Services 
Moving Services 

New Homes Division 
PREVIEWS International 
NE Moves Mortgage 


Coldwell Banker 


Residential Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


ll. 
Jeff Morgenstern 


Manager 
508-383-0241 


Faith Wilcox 
978-443-2837 


BANKER Ci 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Notary Public Services Available 


SGl@la 
rex LOD 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Hous¢wares 
Heating O11} Lumber 


California Paints 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie’ §_- Lumber* Hardware === 1-781-894-1265 
Heating ot M-F 7:30 - 8:00 
Sat 7:30 ~ 4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 


DECORDOVA ROLLS OUT VIDEO SCULPTURE BY NAM JUNE PAIK: 


Requiem for the 20" Century 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is excited to 
announce the installation of its first outdoor new media 
artwork. Requiem for the 20" Century—created by Korean- 
born video art pioneer Nam June Paik—combines two of the 
most significant inventions of the last 100 years: the 
automobile and the television. 

Requiem for the 20" Century is Paik’s only extant 
outdoor sculpture. It consists of a 1936 Chrysler Air Flow 
sedan, which the artist painted silver and outfitted with four 
13” television monitors, three 9” television monitors, a video 
disc player, as well as an audio disc player. Each of the 
monitors plays a 25-minute continuous video loop of classical 
Paik images—personalities, milestone events, and 
broadcasting benchmarks—which span his entire career as the 
“founder” of video art. In fact, the video loop constitutes a 
compendium of Paik’s work from the 1960s through 1997. 
While the video images play across the car windows, Mozart’s 
Requiem plays softly from speakers within the car for a total 
audio-visual experience. 

The Chrysler sculpture was originally created as part 
of a temporary installation Paik completed in Germany for 
“Sculpture: Projects in Miinster, 1997,” which included 32 
antique cars from the 1920s through the 1950s. Requiem 
sums up the twentieth century as a period of transformative 
socio-cultural change from an industrial based society to an 
electronic/information based society. For Paik, the automobile 
and the television figure as the most significant inventions of 
the century, as well as the most prominent signifiers of 
Western consumerism. As Paik himself put it, only half- 
jokingly, “Parking is the most serious problem confronting 
twentieth-century man.” 

Requiem for the 20" Century is located on the 
central plaza of the 35-acre DeCordova Sculpture Park, 
between the Museum and the Museum School buildings. It is 
protected from the elements by a canopy designed and 


fabricated specifically for this site by Shade Structures Birdair. 


Birdair has designed and built shade structures—highly 
durable tensile membranes--in some 30 different countries 
around the world, including the performing arts stage in 
Boston’s inner harbor. 
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Photo by Mark Wilson 


For hours and information about DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park, exhibitions, education, membership, the store 
and the cafe, please visit www.decordova.org or call 781/259- 
8355. Lincoln resients admitted free. 

by 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 


repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With so many choices, youre bound to 
have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 
smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www. cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 


152 Lincoln Road 
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Poems 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 
By John D’Elia 


The bird-feeder tilts and clicks, creaks and clicks 
each time a customer exists without paying 

and our hopes are as quick as the white-tail deer 
that always appear 


Clisters of brown-dried leaves perch on barren branches 
and refuse to be loosed 

as clouds come across on a new wind 

that could bring rain 

that will do the work of many snow-shovels 

And our hopes are as quiet as the white-tail deer 

that often appear 


One can hear water dripping form ice hanging at roof’s edge 
sleeking down to its melting tips 

And our hopes are as soft as the white-tail deer 

that rarely appear 


There are no shadows as the sun sets 

on a cloudy day 

And our hopes are as still as the white-tail 
deer that never appear 

but we’ll see their tracks in the morning. 


Copyright 2005 John D’Elia 


SPRING THAW 
For Jory 


By Adeline Naiman 


I drift the waterways like a freed boat, 
Spun by stray currents of the cresting flood 
Past drowning reeds, willows knee-deep, 
Washing their freeze-dried hair 

And sighing. 


I remember the still pools of summer-- 

Green glass, the silent swan smooth-sailing, 

A white-breasted hawk perched overhead, 
Splayed turtles on trapped branches sunning, 
And fish leaping as if winter would never come 
And they would not be locked in ice 

And dying. 


Copyright 2005 Adeline Naiman 
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Beach Frontage 
By Graham Walker 


The sea’s chewed the block a bit. 

Seagulls sit and face the breeze 

on sandbags filled in late-night shifts 

when the storm seemed set to case the best 

of Ocean Shores Estate adrift. 

Some cause to cheer, at any rate, 

through the front porch now tops a twelve-foot drop 
where the path once climbed to the garden gate. 
Still, a perfect view: no trees to lop, 

No dune-hugged scrub, no dune — 

The foreshore’s strewn on the beach beneath. 
The sea has teeth and an honest pride 

(no loves, no hates);1 sifts its spoils 

and waits the next high tide. 


Copyright 2005 Graham Walker 
Living Space 


By Graham Walker 


Life goes on tiptoes here, teeters on tenterhook, 
as increments of silt extend a shallow ledge 
that mangroves wade on to the salt creek’s edge 
and turn their muddy toes up through. It looks 


no creature’s eldorado —more drowned than dry -- 
yet down these stagnant avenues, dismal as decay, 
rides a wide-eyed posse, a pincered fray, 

roaming the range betwen low tide and high. 


seeking our niches, renovating vacated places, 
Paving the way for higher ground the seas’s 
bequeathed to samphire, sedge, the she-oak trees 
they’ve cut and burnt for curbed, suburban spaces. 


Copuyright 2005 Graham Walker 


On a Bookstore Patron Caught Napping 
By Graham Walker 

Dropped off and dreaming in an easy chair, 

filled by a surfeit of finely wrought phrases, 

unbound, adrift beyond her presence there, 


the way ideas fly free from words on pages. 


Copyright 2005 Graham Walker 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


25 Years of Professional Landscape Construction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 

- Certified Horticulturalists - Sanitary Engineers 

- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 

Tree Services Excavation 

- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 

- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 


- 24 hr Emergency Service 
Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 
- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

- Spring & Fall Clean Ups - Lawn Installation 


- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 
- Snow Plowing & Sanding - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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Buckwheat for Gardeners 


By Ray Adamson 


Whenever people think about buckwheat (if 
they ever do think about buckwheat), they are 
thinking of buckwheat pancakes or buckwheat 
honey. 

However, buckwheat used to be a very 
important crop to be planted on fields that are to be 
left fallow, or need a rest, or are a catch crop. 

Buckwheat had pretty much fallen out of use 
due to being replaced by chemical farming in the 
last sixty years. Now, however, it is making a big 
comeback due to organic farming. 

Why buckwheat is important to organic 
farmers is two fold. The first role 1s “Allelopathy,” 
which means that the buckwheat plant’s root system 
kicks out natural chemicals that kill other plants; 
thus, 1t is a natural weed killer. The following crop 
will have very little weed competition. 

Buckwheat’s second function is_ called, 
“acidulation,” which means the same root system 
releases dilute acids, mostly nitric and sulfuric acids 
which free up nutrients in the soil for the buckwheat 
and the following crops to make use of. 

It is also much easier to till the soil after a 
crop of buckwheat because the soil is much more 
mellow. 

Buckwheat has been grown in China for 
over a thousand years, so it probably originated in 
the mountainous regions of that country. The name 
buckwheat was coined by the Scotch from two 
Anglo-Saxon words bod (beech), because of the 
fruits' resemblance to the fruit of the beechnut, and 
whoet (wheat) because it is used like wheat. 

As a note of interest: The leaves and 
flowers of the buckwheat were the source of rutin, a 
glycoside used medicinally. to check capillary 
hemorrhages, to reduce high blood pressure, 
prevent frostbite, gangrene, and as a protection 
against the after effects of atomic radiation. 

Scientists eventually developed a synthetic 
rutin in the early 1960’s but from the 1930’s though 
1950’s, the lowly buckwheat produced a miracle 


drug that saved and or prolonged many lives. 
Copyright 2005 Ray Adamson 
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Reference Books III 


Porn, Plato and Mother Goose 
By Jane Langton 


Reference books come in wide variety. | found an 
important one in a convenience store in Charlottesville. 

All sorts of magazines were lined up side-by-side on 
the shelves — the usual sports, news and women’s periodical, 
plus Christian and porn magazines. Since | had invented a 
character who had a secret obsession with the latter, I picked 
one out and laid it on the counter, tittering that | was writing a 
book. 

As a reference, it was just what the doctor ordered. 
As usual, I took notes, and selected a few weird passages to 
authenticate the lurid imaginings of Augustus Upchurch. 

There’s no end to the miscellany of useful sources. 

In my time I’ve used garden books, the Farmer’s Almanac, 
rhyming and slang dictionaries, Victoria’s Secret catalogues, 
world atlases, cook books, the Norton Anthology of Modern 
Verse, 
“The Stuffed Owl” (an anthology of bad verse), as well as 
many separate volumes of poetry from the Iliad to the plays of 
Shakespeare. And one couldn’t get along without the poems 
that undergird all the rest, the nursery rhymes of Mother 
Goose. 

The Bible comes in handy surprisingly often. One of 
my favorite references is an old concordance of the New 
Testament, “The Harmony of the Gospels,” with its side-by- 
side columns of similar passages in Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. 

Now and then it’s necessary to know which was 
which among the Greek and Roman gods and goddesses. 
Thomas Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable” (1855) sorts them out, and 
so does Edith Hilton’s “Mythology” (1942) — “Apollo spoke 
of Orestes in clear words, bidding him, 

Slay ‘for the two who slew. 

Atone for death by death. 

Shed blood for old blood shed.” 


Old college philosophical works gather dust, but now 
and then some vaguely remembered passage needs 
corroboration, like the last words in Plato’s Phaedo about the 
death of Socrates, ...of all the men of his time whom I have 
known, he was the wisest and justest and best. Thus my 
shabby old Plato can never be thrown out. 

Many an art book has also been crucial. My top 
favorite is A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method (1986). By Sir Banister Fletcher, with thousands of his 
careful drawings. I think of him as Sir Bannister Newelpost, 
but I shouldn’t joke about him, because his book must have 
been an immense labor, and it is a treasure. 

Ill skip the science texts and language dictionaries 
and go straight to the work that is to me the chief of all 
reference books, Henry Thoreau’s Walden. 1 use it in the 
same spirit as did E. B. White, who carried it about with him, 
he said, like a pocket handkerchief. 

Copyright 2005 Jane Langton 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


ys 

¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums °¢ 

| Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


CS ; pean ine hi tri 


Think Spring 


but enjoy 


Lincoln by Lincoln 


all year long 


A limited edition of 
history, poetry, photographs, fiction, and memoirs 


by your Lincoln neighbors and friends 


Available from 
THE COTTAGE PRESS 
UPSTAIRS AT THE OLD TOWN HALL 
781-259-8771 
mahales@world.std.com 


Wisteria by Cristel Ide 
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The Library Bookie 


Clued in on Mysteries 
By Jeanne Bracken 


Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well: 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 
“Macbeth”, Act III scene 2 


A quote from The Bard—what a curious opener for this 
column! Yet it is totally appropriate, because The Bookie 
just returned from a conference in Washington, DC, called 
“Malice Domestic.” 

With a nod to the conventional wisdom that violent 
“noir’ sleuths drink whiskey and the more genteel 
(sometimes!) “cozy” sleuths sit down for a “cuppa” in 
moments of cogitation, Malice’s motto is “Not everyone’s 
cup of tea.” 

This annual event gathers authors, fans and _ others 
interested in murder mysteries where the victim ends up 
like Duncan but the gore and violence happen off stage. 
Agatha Christie was the consummate Malice Domestic 
author, so it should come as no surprise that awards called 
Agathas are given each year to those whose writings 
personify the genre. 

Lincolnite Katherine Hall Page was nominated for an 
Agatha in the short story competition; although she didn’t 
win this year, she has already garnered two Agathas 
(represented by a personalized tea pot) 

This, my third “Malice”, was generously funded by a 
grant from the Friends of the Lincoln Library. Thus, | am 
gleefully planning mysterious events to share 
books and authors, including an evening book group this 
summer, displays of promotional items collected at Malice, 
and book lists recommending mysteries by familiar and 
new writers. 

Probably The Bookie’s readers are wondering what on 
earth happens at a mystery lovers’ convention like Malice 
Domestic. While recognizing that death and crime are 
serious events indeed, the authors and fans still have a lot 
of fun. Much tongue-in-cheek reference is made to various 
nefarious doings. 

The Guest of Honor was Joan Hess, a favorite “cozy” 
author for twenty years with 
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two quite different (humorous) series. Through a lucky 
alignment of planets or something, The Bookie was invited 
to Joan’s Presidential Suite for a glass of wine and a couple 
of hours’ “dishing”. 

New authors. Favorite authors. Silent and live auctions of 
books and other mystery-related goods, like having a 
manuscript critiqued by a professional, or naming a 
character in an upcoming book. The “hot” auction item 
turned out to be having one’s pet named in a forthcoming 
book. “Squeekum’s” owner (the acoustics weren’t great so 
it could have been Sweetum) paid $650 for the privilege, 
which was about double what folks were willing to pay to 
immortalize themselves. 

The Bookie acquired books to be shared and a new 
desktop (real, not computer) objet d’art or at least objet 
d’interest. Pick up a book mark or a list of suggested titles 
by subgenre (funny, pets, amateur sleuths with day jobs, 
sports, historic, on-the-road, and a whole lot more). 

Watch, too, for announcements on the Adult Summer 
Reading Program, “Mystery Loves Company,” planned for 
Monday evenings in July and August, with titles chosen 
from Malice Domestic authors. One in particular has taken 
“product placement” to a high art and in the process scored 
some really fabulous publicity and perks. Others will 
transport the readers to other times and places. 

The Bookie will be recommending books about 
“recovering lawyers”, archaeologists, librarians, golfers, 
antique experts, pet sitters, 
wedding planners (apparently planning nuptials can be 
really hazardous to one’s health) and others equally 
beloved (or bizarre). 

The Bookie has already registered for next year’s Malice 
Domestic (always held in late April and always in the DC, 
area). For Malice Domestic XVIII (they’re big on Roman 
numerals there), the guest of honor will be ..... ta da!: 
Lincoln’s own Katherine Hall Page, with Robert Barnard 
recognized for Lifetime Achievement. Can’t wait! 
---copyright 2005 by the Lincoln Public Library Bookie, 
Jeanne Bracken a/k/a “The Mystery Maven. 


Copyright 2005 Jeanne Bracken 
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Ellen will Know 


By Barbara Myles 


Last spring we ran out of paper rolls for the 
receipt printers at the circulation desk. None to be 
found. We need receipt paper for the check out 
terminals. There must be more somewhere! Nope. 
And then someone said, “Isn’t reordering the receipt 
rolls something that Ellen does?” Of course this was 
the answer. Ellen left us alone for two weeks after 
her father died and didn’t have time to prepare us 
for her absence. We learned a lot about what Ellen 
does during those two weeks! 

“She does so many things that nobody knows 
she does,” remarked Jeanne Bracken. Jeanne’s right 


(as usual). Ellen covers the reference and circulation 


desks at times and is famous for her Friday morning 
book discussion group. However, much of what she 
does is done behind the scenes. She schedules all of 
the art exhibits at the library and makes sure that 
key deadlines are met. Ellen was so kind about this 
when | started. Once she asked me, “Isn’t it about 
time we sent out the program brochures?” 

“Ellen will know,” 1s another common theme at 
the library. This reassuring phrase is used for a 
variety of situations such as tricky exceptions with 
the circulation software and remembering who used 
to run the house tours. I learned a lot about the 
“Lincoln Way” from Ellen. For example, on my 
first day at work, lots of dogs came into the library. 
The staff seemed to think this was normal but I had 
never been to a library that had allowed non-service 
dogs into the library. How could this be? How did 
this start? Of course, Ellen had all of the answers. 

Ellen, with input from staff and patrons, selects 
nearly all of the books and audio visual materials 
for the adult collection. Every week we get a new 
issue of “Publishers Weekly,’ which contains 
reviews of new books and books that won’t be 
published for months. Ellen reads it cover to cover 
(or she has me fooled). We don’t have enough 
money or space to purchase all of the books 
reviewed in “Publishers Weekly” so Ellen has to 
make careful selections. In her spare time she also 
peruses “Library Journal”, “American Libraries”, 
The New York Review of Books” and “The New 
York Times Book Review.” 
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Ellen also “weeds” material from the adult 
collection that is out of date or has not circulated in 
a long time. Mostly I look up titles in the computer 
catalog but I am very tempted to just ask Ellen 
because she will know. Once I asked, “Ellen, do we 
have any books about wedding toasts?” Ellen 
replied that we do have books with wedding toasts, 
including a newly acquired one. 

Scheduling coverage so that all our posts are 
“manned” while keeping the staff happy is job for 
Solomon—or Ellen. Only Ellen and I are allowed to 
write on The Sacred Wall Calendar with notations 
of staff sick time, meetings scheduled, vacations 
and other absences. She is also the Keeper of the 
Monthly Planner Calendar, where requests for 
meeting room reservations are documented. 

Ellen gets to work early to make sure everything 
is ship-shape for opening. The public computers are 
on and the coffee is ready for the patrons (and the 
staff..) Shell even tidy the place up if things don’t 
look just right for opening. When events are coming 
up, she’ll leave notes for the custodians with set-up 
instructions. If the custodians are not available 
before an event, she’ll move the tables and chairs 
herself. 

In the last fiscal year the library had 60 adult 
programs with 1763 participants (give or take a 
few). Ellen planned and promoted most of those 
programs—jazz at the library, book talks, local 
history, and a whole lot more. 

Ellen promotes library events. For the Lincoln 
Garden Club’s annual meeting she gave me notices 
of upcoming library events for the incoming 
president to read and distribute at the meeting. She 
sends announcements to the “Lincoln Journal” for 
their calendar section. She makes eye- catching 
flyers announcing her programs and will even drive 
to Lincoln’s hot spots, (Donelan’s, the Old Town 
Hall Exchange, and Town Offices) to hang the 
posters. 

There doesn’t seem to be anything that Ellen 
wouldn’t do to make the library better. Lincoln, 
you're a lucky town. 

Barbara Myles is Director of the Lincoln Public 
Library. 
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Minute Man National 
Historical Park 
Calendar Listings 2005 


Minute Man Visitor Center 
Open daily from 9 am to 5 pm — March 26 —October 29, 2005 
Open daily from 9 am — 4 pm October 30 — November 27, 
2005 (Closed Thanksgiving Day) 
Route 2A/The Battle Road (exit 30B off Route 128/195) 
Lexington 
781 674 1920 
North Bridge Visitor Center 
Open daily from 9 am — 5 pm — March 26 — October 29, 2005* 
* reduced hours in winter 
174 Liberty Street, Concord 
978 369 6993 
Hartwell Tavern 
Open weekends only April 16 — May 28, 2005 — 9:30 am to 
5:30 pm 
Open daily May 28 — October 30, 2005 — 9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
Route 2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 
978 369 6993 
The Wayside 
Open by guided tour only — May 28 — October 30, 2005 
Tuesday & Wednesday: 2 pm & 4 pm 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday & Sunday: 11 am, 1:30 pm, 3 pm 
& 4:30 pm 
455 Lexington Road — Concord 
978 369 6993 or 978 318 7862/978 318 7863 
Fee: $4 for adults; free for people 16 years or younger 
...or check the Park website: www.nps.gov/mima 
All programs are free unless otherwise noted. 


June 2005 


Sunday, June 5 

From Garden to Table: The Essentials of Life inCcolonial 
New England 

Hartwell Tavern — Route2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 
10 am to 3 pm 

Join members of Minute Man NHP’s colonial garden 
committee for a glimpse into the practices of colonial 
gardening, food preparation, clothing care and more. 
Saturday & Sunday, June 11 & 12 

Old North Bridge History Lessons 

North Bridge — Concord 

2:30 pm 

Offered in association with the fourth annual RiverFest, this 
program features a Park Ranger discussing the history and 
significance of the North Bridge in American history. 
Saturday, June 25 

His Majesty’s 1“ Regiment, Foot Guards 

Hartwell Tavern — Route 2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 
10 am to 3 pm 

Sent to America in July of 1776, this elite unit of the British 
army faithfully served king and country from campaigns in 
New York to Virginia, finally surrendering with Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. Visit with the reenactors who portray this proud 
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regiment as they perform 1S ©. military Maneuvers aresseda 
in appropriate military attire and equipped with accoutrements 
of the British army. 

Sunday, June 26 

Town Meeting 

North Bridge — Concord 

1:30 pm & 3 pm 

You are invited to attend the town meeting of January 10, 
1774 —“hot” topics include committees of correspondence, 
educational funding and the dreaded tea tax. Match or oppose 
the opinions of other Concord residents who will be portrayed 
by local reenactors. Speak up! 


July 2005 
Saturday, July 2 
Battle Road Trail Walk 
Meet at the Minute Man Visitor Center 
12:30 pm 
Join Park Ranger Jim Hollister for a 3 2 hour guided walk 
along the historic Battle Road Trail. Along the way, you will 
learn about the events of April 19, 1775, landscape changes 
past, present and future, and the American Revolution from 
the perspective of the Concord Authors. Bring plenty of water 
and wear comfortable shoes. 
Saturday, July 9 
Meet Captain William Smith 
Captain William Smith House — Route2A/The Battle Road 
— Lincoln 
2:30 pm 
Park Volunteer Mike Ryan portrays this controversial 
character, the only brother of Abigail Smith Adams, who 
served as Captain of the Lincoln Minute Men on April 19, 
1775. The Smith House, built in the 1690s, is preserved as 
part of Minute Man National Historical Park. Parking 
available at Hartwell Tavern Parking Area. 
Sunday, July 10 
The Concord Minute Men 
North Bridge — Concord 
1 pm—-3 pm 
Formed in January 1775, the Concord Minute Men soon lived 
up to their roles as defenders of hearth and home as they 
fought the soldiers of King George III on April 19, 1775. The 
Concord Minute Men of today are dedicated to honoring the 
heroes of 1775. 


Hartwell House — courtesy of NPS 
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Sunday, July 17 

Town Meeting 

North Bridge 

1:30 pm & 3 pm 

You are invited to attend the town meeting of January 10, 
1774 —“hot” topics include committees of correspondence, 
educational funding and the dreaded tea tax. Match or oppose 
the opinions of other Concord residents who will be portrayed 
by local reenactors. Speak up! 


Saturday, July 23 

Colonial Tunes with the Hartwell Players 

Hartwell Tavern — Route 2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 
3 pm —4 pm 

Join the Hartwell Players at this ideal period setting for an 
afternoon of tavern and social dance songs from Colonial 
America. 


August 2005 
Saturday, August 6 
Battle Road Trail Walk 
Meet at the Minute Man Visitor Center 
12:30 pm 
Join Park Ranger Jim Hollister for a 3 '% hour guided walk 
along the historic Battle Road Trail. Along the way, you will 
learn about the events of April 19, 1775, landscape changes 
past, present and future, and the American Revolution from 
the perspective of the Concord Authors. Bring plenty of water 
and wear comfortable shoes. 


Saturday, August 13 

Meet Captain William Smith 

Captain William Smith House — Route2A/The Battle Road 
— Lincoln 

2:30 pm 

Park Volunteer Mike Ryan portrays this controversial 
character, the only brother of Abigail Smith Adams, who 
served as Captain of the Lincoln Minute Men on April 19, 
1775. The Smith House, built in the 1690s, is preserved as 
part of Minute Man National Historical Park. Parking 
available at Hartwell Tavern Parking Area. 


Sunday, August 14 


The Concord Minute Men 
North Bridge — Concord 
1 pm —-3 pm 


Formed in January 1775, the Concord Minute Men soon lived 
up to their roles as defenders of hearth and home as they 
fought the soldiers of King George III on April 19, 1775. The 
Concord Minute Men of today are dedicated to honoring the 
heroes of 1775. 


Sunday, August 21 

Town Meeting 

North Bridge 

1:30 pm & 3 pm 

You are invited to attend the town meeting of January 10, 
1774 —“hot” topics include committees of correspondence, 
educational funding and the dreaded tea tax. Match or oppose 
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the opinions of other Concord residents who will be portrayed 
by local reenactors. Speak up! 


Saturday & Sunday, August 27 & 28 

The Old Manse Civil War Weekend 

The Old Manse (adjacent to the North Bridge) 

Transport yourself back over 140 years to the summer of 
1861. Lt Ezra Ripley and his company of volunteers prepare 
to leave for Washington. In association with The Old Manse — 
call 978 369 3909 for details. 


September 2005 
Saturday, September 3 
Battle Road Trail Walk 
Meet at the Minute Man Visitor Center 
12:30 pm 
Join Park Ranger Jim Hollister for a 3 2 hour guided walk 
along the historic Battle Road Trail. Along the way, you will 
learn about the events of April 19, 1775, landscape changes 
past, present and future, and the American Revolution from 
the perspective of the Concord Authors. Bring plenty of water 
and wear comfortable shoes. 


Sunday, September 11 

The Wayside through the Eyes of Children 

The Wayside: Home of Authors — 455 Lexington Road, 
Concord 

1:30 pm & 3 pm 

Enjoy the Junior Volunteers of Concord as they portray young 
Louisa and Elizabeth Alcott, Rose Hawthorne and Margaret 
Lothrop. They recall their favorite childhood memories of life 
at The Wayside. Program is based on journals, letters, writings 
and biographies of the three famous literary families who 
called The Wayside home. This special program is free with 
paid admission to The Wayside: $4 for adults; free for ages 16 
and younger. 


Wednesday, September 14 

How Did Cannons Come to Concord 

Minute Man Visitor Center 

7pm 

A brass cannon labeled, “The Hancock” is now on display at 
the North Bridge Visitor Center. J. L. Bell, the researcher who 
uncovered the link between this gun and Barrett’s Farm, 
reveals the top-secret journey of the Boston Militia’s artillery 
in 1774-1775. 


Saturday, September 17 

His Majesty’s 1°‘ Regiment, Foot Guards 

Hartwell Tavern — Route 2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 
10 am to 3 pm 

Sent to America in July of 1776, this elite British unit 
faithfully served king and country from campaigns in New 
York to Virginia, finally surrendering with Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. Visit with the reenactors who portray this proud 
regiment as they perform 18" C. military maneuvers dressed 
in appropriate military attire and equipped with the 
accoutrements of soldiers in the British army. 
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Sunday, September 18 

Tavern Talk 

Hartwell Tavern — Route 2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 
1:30 pm & 3 pm 

It is September of 1774 and you are a guest at Hartwell 
Tavern. Join “Dr. Charles Russel,” a man of questionable 
loyalties 9portrayed by Park volunteer D. Michael Ryan) and 
other characters for a discussion on educational funding, the 
Provincial Congress and “The Solemn League and Covenant” 
(a total boycott of British goods). 


Sunday, September 25 

From Garden to Table: The Essentials of Life in Colonial 
New England 

Hartwell Tavern — Route2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 
10 am to 3 pm 

Join members of Minute Man NHP’s colonial garden 
committee for a glimpse into the practices of colonial 
gardening, food preparation, clothing care and more. 


October 2005 
Saturday, October 1, 2005 
Battle Road Trail Walk 
Meet at the Minute Man Visitor Center 
12:30 pm 
Join Park Ranger Jim Hollister for a 3 '2 hour guided walk 
along the historic Battle Road Trail. Along the way, you will 
learn about the events of April 19, 1775, landscape changes 
past, present and future, and the American Revolution from 
the perspective of the Concord Authors. Bring plenty of water 
and wear comfortable shoes. 


Sunday, October 2 

The Wayside through the Eyes of Children 

The Wayside: Home of Authors — 455 Lexington Road, 
Concord 

1:30 pm & 3 pm 

Enjoy the Junior Volunteers of Concord as they portray young 
Louisa and Elizabeth Alcott, Rose Hawthorne and Margaret 
Lothrop. They recall their favorite childhood memories of life 
at The Wayside. Program is based on journals, letters, writings 
and biographies of the three famous literary families who 
called The Wayside home. This special program is free with 
paid admission to The Wayside: $4 for adults; free for ages 16 
and younger. 


Saturday, October 8 

Battle Road Heroes 

Hartwell Tavern — Route 2A/The Battle Road — Lincol 
7pm — 8:30 pm 
Walk down a candle-lit path into the past for an evening of 
living history and theater. Hear personal stories of residents 
who lived and fought along Battle Road in April 1775 — 
Ephraim and Elizabeth Hartwell, Capt Billy Smith, musicians 
and British soldiers. $5.00 per person contribution to benefit 
the Minute Man National Park Association. 
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Monday, October 10 — Columbus Day 

The Concord Minute Men 

North Bridge — Concord 

I pm —-3 pm 

Formed in January 1775, the Concord Minute Men soon lived 
up to their roles as defenders of hearth and home as they 
fought the soldiers of King George III on April 19, 1775. The 
Concord Minute Men of today are dedicated to honoring the 
heroes of 1775. 


Saturday & Sunday, October 15 & 16 

Sherwood’s Company, Peter’s Corps 

Hartwell Tavern — Route 2A/The Battle Road — Lincoln 

10 am —5 pm 

During the Revolutionary War, nearly a third of the colonial 
population remained loyal to the Crown. Many joined loyalist 
regiments and fought alongside British regulars. Sherwood’s 
Company recreates the appearance and expresses the 
sentiments of this loyal unit. Discover what motivated their 
loyalty. 


Sunday, October 16 

The Wayside through the Eyes of Children 

The Wayside: Home of Authors — 455 Lexington Road, 
Concord 

1:30 pm & 3 pm 

Enjoy the Junior Volunteers of Concord as they portray young 
Louisa and Elizabeth Alcott, Rose Hawthorne and Margaret 
Lothrop. They recall their favorite childhood memories of life 
at The Wayside. Program is based on journals, letters, writings 
and biographies of the three famous literary families who 
called The Wayside home. This special program is free with 
paid admission to The Wayside: $4 for adults; free for ages 16 
and younger. 


Saturday, October 22 

Halloween Tales 

Barn at Hartwell Tavern — Route 2A/The Battle Road — 
Lincoln 

7pm 

Join Park Rangers and volunteers for a spooky evening of 
ghouls and goblins! 


Sunday, October 23 

The Wayside through the Eyes of Children 

The Wayside: Home of Authors — 455 Lexington Road, 
Concord 

1:30 pm & 3 pm 

Enjoy the Junior Volunteers of Concord as they portray young 
Louisa and Elizabeth Alcott, Rose Hawthorne and Margaret 
Lothrop. They recall their favorite childhood memories of life 
at The Wayside. Program is based on journals, letters, writings 
and biographies of the three famous literary families who 
called The Wayside home. This special program is free with 
paid admission to The Wayside: $4 for adults; free for ages 16 
and younger. 


Wednesday, October 26 
The Peabody Sisters: Three Women Who Ignited American 


Romanticism 
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Munute Vian Visitor Center — exit Ub O1T Koute 1238/19> — 
Lexington 

7:30 pm 

For twenty years, author Megan Marshall has researched the 
lives of these remarkable sisters of Salem, Massachusetts — in 
many ways comparable to the Bronte Sisters of England. The 
brilliant Elizabeth, the oldest, exerted a powerful influence on 
the great writers of her era — Emerson, Hawthorne and 
Thoreau. Mary was a passionate reformer who found her soul 
mate in the educator Horace Mann and Sophia, a painter, 
captivated and married Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

In association with the 2005 Concord Festival of Authors. 


Please note for all listings: Programs are 
subject to cancellation or delay due to 
inclement weather. If there is a question 
regarding a program or time, please check 
with Park Rangers at the specific site, or call 
Park headquarters at 978 369 6993 or the 
Park’s interpretive division at 978 318 7835. 


~ NPS~ 


Courtesy of NPS 


Courtesy of NPS 
Photograph by Jim Lozouski TR] 
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The “HANCOCK” Returns to Minute Man National Historical Park 


CONCORD, MA — On the eve of Patriots’ Day 2005 
— the 230" anniversary of the opening battle of the American 
Revolution — Minute Man National Historical Park welcomed 
back a famed piece of history, a brass cannon known as the 
“Hancock. “ Documentary evidence strongly suggests this 
cannon, which will be on loan to the park through the 
generosity of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, was 
among the munitions sought by British troops sent to Concord 
in April 1775 and thought to be hidden at Colonel James 
Barrett’s Farm. 


On the eve of the American Revolution, the British 
commander, General Gage issued orders to his men to 
“march...with the utmost expedition and secrecy to Concord, 
where you will seize and destroy all the artillery, ammunition, 
provisions...small arms and all military stores whatever.” He 
specifically directed them to search the farm of Colonel James 
Barrett in Concord, where he said there were “four brass 
cannon” and a large store of munitions. Unfortunately for the 
British, news of their search for weapons prompted Barrett to 
bury the weapons in his plowed fields and the British found 
nothing. 

The cannon had been smuggled out of Boston by 
colonists supportive of the patriots’ cause. Along with other 
stockpiled weapons, the cannon was later used by the colonists 
in the siege lines surrounding Boston in the spring and 
summer of 1775. In 1788, five years after the war ended, the 
governor of Massachusetts requested that the cannons of the 
Boston Artillery Company be returned. Although some 
cannon were lost in the war, two cannon were christened the 
“Adams” and the “Hancock,” engraved and returned. 

Minute Man National Historical Park is particularly 
grateful to the Bunker Hill Monument Association for its 
generosity for loaning the cannon. Jim Conway, president of 
the Association is delighted that the Park will now be 
exhibiting the cannon. 

“The Association is very pleased that the cannon will 
be returning to Concord and that the many visitors to Minute 
Man National Historical Park will be able to see it and reflect 
on its unique role in America’s fight for independence,” said 
Conway. 
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Superintendent Nelson also acknowledges the 
importance of Save Our Heritage, the preservation 
organization based in Concord, which is spearheading the 
campaign to save Barretts Farm. “We are grateful to the 
leadership of Save Our Heritage in its efforts to preserve this 
extraordinary home and farm. We honor as well the courage 
of the Barrett Family who on April 19, 1775 deceived the 
British even as Col. Barrett was ordering his men to march 
down the hill to the North Bridge.” 

Save Our Heritage has entered into an agreement to 
purchase the farm, currently in private hands, which was in 
danger of being lost to history through sale to a developer. 

The Park also applauds the extraordinary 
contributions of volunteer Bill Rose, a park volunteer and 
active colonial re-enactor, who researched early weapons 
manuals to construct the most appropriate carriage to support 
the cannon while on exhibit. Rose traveled to Colonial 
Williamsburg to consult with specialists to ensure authenticity 
of his work. 

The cannon will remain on view at the North Bridge 
Visitor Center, 174 Liberty Street, Concord, Massachusetts, 
for an initial loan period of eighteen months. 


Courtesy of NPS 
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Tree Peonies 


By Malinda Hatch, Stonegate Staff 


Imagine that it is a beautiful spring day in late 
May and spy a shrub-like plant with attractive foliage. It 
is covered with magnificent, large, saucer-shaped 
blooms which appear to be made out of silken crepe 
paper. 

You have just seen a specimen p. suffruticosa, the 
tree peony. There are two groups of tree peonies; 
suffruticosa, which is large -flowered, and the smaller 
flowered Delavayi. Like its relative the herbaceous 
peony, the tree peony is long-lived and tolerant. A well- 
grown tree peony can carry as many as fifty of its 
magnificent blossoms when fully mature. The Japanese 
shelter the large, heavy blossoms from rain by raising an 
umbrella over the plant; you may want to stake the outer 
branches. The plant is deciduous, with pleasing foliage 
that is more finely cut than the herbaceous peony, and 
the woody stems do not die back to the ground. Blossom 
color ranges from bold to pastel; from purest white 
through pinks, reds, purples, lavender, and yellow. There 
is even a rare greenish color. Blossoms are single, semi 
double, or fully double. The plant you buy from your 
nursery will probably be at least three years old. It may 
not bloom the first year after planting, but once it 
establishes itself, it will bloom reliably year after year. 

Tree peonies originated among the wild flora of 
China, Tibet, and Bhutan, and have been cultivated and 
revered in the Orient since the sixth century. In their 
native habitat, plants sometimes lived for more than 
three hundred years. 

For many years, most cultivars in the West came 
from a wild plant that had been brought into a lamasery 
at Zhoni, in the Gansu province of China. It was 
discovered growing in the lamasery by Joseph Rock, 
who obtained the seed and sent it to Europe and North 
America in the 1920's. 

Dry, cool, weather suits it best. Morning and late 
afternoon sun, with protection from the mid-day sun, are 
appreciated. Choosing a spot sheltered from the wind, by 
other shrubs, a fence, or a hedge will best preserve the 
blossoms. The ideal soil pH is 6.5 to 7. though it will 
tolerate some variation; very acidic soils will need some 
lime. 

Tree peonies should always be planted in fall, 
when they can make root growth after dormancy, since 
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spring planting can result in die back, and often loss, of 
the plant because of inadequate rooting. They need a 
well-drained spot, with no nearby tree roots to compete 
for water and nutrients. Eventually, the plant's roots will 
grow down to a depth of three to five feet, so it won't 
require frequent watering where the climate has adequate 
rainfall, but be sure to water it during dry periods while 
it is establishing itself. Pick a spot that will accomodate 
a five foot wide plant. Dig a two-foot deep hole of 
adequate width, and prepare a backfill of a sandy loam 
rich in organic material. The point of the graft should be 
about four inches below the soil surface; some sources 
say six inches. The bud union should be three-quarters of 
an inch below ground level. You can give the plant some 
fish emulsion fertilizer at this time. During the season of 
active growth, fish emulsion fertilizer can be used at two 
to three week intervals. In dry climates, a summer mulch 
is important to maintain a cool, evenly moist soil, though 
the soil should never be constantly wet. Sawdust, 
buckwheat hulls, and straw are considered to be good 
mulches. As with all peonies, practice good sanitation by 
collecting the fallen leaves at the end of the season, and 
removing any that cling to the plant. 

Now you can relax, knowing that you have given 
to yourself and your garden a hardy, low maintenance, 
long-lived gift of magical beauty. 


Copyright 2005 Malinda Hatch 
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For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoin Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
761-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.ciarkgallery.com 
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Dear Readers 


Summer can be writing time. Keep a travel journal for your family or just put on 
paper what you are doing this summer. Encourage your child to write, especially a 
teenager. Look at it as a form of exercise. 

Try reading this issue as relaxation. Some of the writers have not been published 
before. For others it’s old hat. Sharing a piece that is close to the heart does not come easy. 
This magazine encourages everyone. 

At the COA memoir writing is popular. A group has been meeting under the guidance 
of Kathleen Lundgren. Participants have worked hard and we are excited to be the 
recipient of these pieces. You are in for a treat. 

I am having a great time in Lincoln this summer — the quiet roads, the flowers, the 
dragon flies and breakfast on the deck, accompanied by a wren singing on top of the 
birdhouse. 

Back in the Fall 


Setty 
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Wisdom and the Senses Memoir Workshop 


Since the fall of 2003 some Lincoln senior citizens have been participating in a memoior workshop that is generally held in 
six week sessions every spring and fall. Some members have been part of the group from the beginning; others have joined 
along the way. The following are some examples of the writing that has been produced during our time together. 


It has been - - and will continue to be -- the joy of my life working with these wise and wonderful "students." 


Kathleen Lundgren, workshop facilitator 


Margaret Van Hook Hubbard 
Remembers Her family at Pearl 
Harbor 


Janurary 1941 — January 1942 


In 1938 I had finished and graduated from 
three years at boarding school in Troy, N.Y. | 
made my way by train to Berkeley, California to 
where my parents had moved from Washington, D. 
C. My father had been appointed chairman of the 
R.O.T.C. unit and professor of "Naval Science and 
Tactics" at the University of California. 

My parents were very glad to have me home 
again and took for granted that | would continue my 
education at the University. I had different ideas, for 
I wanted to be a dancer. Always | had loved 
dancing and | was good at it. Modern dance was 
popular and exploratory, for Martha Graham and 
others were developing novel forms of it. My father, 
who was himself a very good ballroom dancer, was 
not understanding. "Every girl needs at least two 
years of college education" was his irreversible 
dictum. Of course I might have failed at my 
ambition and then gone to college. However, one 
did not argue with my father. I silently determined 
to do my best to do my worst at Berkeley. 

Actually, | was just 16, two years younger 
than most entering students. | felt as mature as they 
appeared to me but now I think that a year or two 
before college would have been beneficial. | 
tolerated those two years and was delighted when 
my father received orders to command a hospital 
ship based in Long Beach, California, but spending 
most of its time (as were many other ships) in or out 
of Hawaii. My father was surprised and I believe 
somewhat disappointed not to have been given 
command of a warship. However, those were 
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depression days and the Navy's budget did not 
cover as many warships as the Navy wanted or 
needed. 

We waited for months in Long Beach for the 
rumor was that the homeport soon would be 
changed to Hawaii. First class naval expenses were 
given to officers, their families, furniture and 
automobiles. 

My older sister, Helen, who had married a 
naval officer who was on the carrier Lexington also 
based in Long Beach but in reality was for out, 
stayed behind until the Lexington's homeport was 
changed, too. 

It seems incredible now but it was well 
known that half of our fleet at Pearl Harbor spent 
alternate weeks in Pearl and out of it on maneuvers 
trading with the other half fleet. Even more 
incredible were the radio broadcasts from Mexico to 
which we would listen once a week telling us which 
ships were where! 

We left my sister in Long Beach in late 
January '41 while my mother, younger brother 
Gordan, and I enjoyed a luxurious five-day trip on 
the Lurline to Honolulu. There were four admirals 
aboard and we were amused at the lifeboat drill to 
find that they all reported to the same lifeboat! 
Hank Greenberg, our most famous baseball player, 
was aboard. It was well know that he was the 
highest paid player in the world ($50,000) and 
because of his fame we were all curious to see him. 
Wisely, once he got to his quarters he did not 
emerge until we debarked five days later, when we 
saw him struggling through a knot of photographers 
and reporters! 

We were excited and grateful to be met by 
welcoming friends who put beautiful fragrant leis 
around our necks. | had lived before a short time in 
Hawaii and longer in other tropical climes but 
Hawaii's climate 1s definitely special. It is soft, lush, 
seductive and very enjoyable. On arrival one is 
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pleasantly sleepy for several days. The rain most 
days, for about fifteen minutes, is preceded by a 
cacophony of warning complaints by the large black 
Myna birds and then, sure enough, comes the rain. 

We found a nice house to rent next to the 
Wai Lai Golf Club, twenty miles or so from Pearl 
Harbor, and soon movers arrived to settle in our 
furniture. College was not even mentioned and I 
was not interested in Hawaiian dancing for I had 
seen too many returning Navy wives and daughters 
giving amateur hula demonstrations of that graceful 
dance. 

There was a general feeling of apprehension 
about the future, for relations with Japan were 
disturbingly uncertain in January of 1941. 

There was a marked shortage of young 
women in Hawaii and a preponderance of young 
men in the armed forces due to the draft. All the 
women were dated up at least a month in advance 
and we spent most evenings dining and _ later 
dancing or sometimes seeing films. I had a favorite 
beau who had the duty one day in four and so I 
marked my calendar. | would see him for his three 
free nights and others on his duty days. 

Pearl Harbor was usually very hot all day. 
Air conditioning was found only in theatres then. 
My favorite beau would arrive at our house looking 
very sweaty but with clean dry clothes over his arm. 
He could take a shower and change; he was 
grateful. Most men were eager to leave ship around 
4-p.m. and head for Honolulu- - always of course in 
uniform, required by all in the armed services. For 
me it was a temporary and idle but pleasant life. 

There were many Japanese in Hawaii, lots 
working as gardeners or domestics. We had a 
pleasant live-in Japanese maid and that fall she 
asked my mother and me to her wedding. She was 
to marry the eldest son of a Japanese family, always 
a much more important occasion than the weddings 
of the other sons. Normal wedding presents were 
50- or 100-Ib. bags of rice and were piled outside of 
the restaurant as we entered. The meal was 
elaborate: six or seven courses served as we sat on 
pillows on the floor at long tables. We felt fortunate 
to be the only Americans there and language was 
not a problem for all the guests were Hawaiian 
residents. 

On Sunday, December 7, | was up early to 
supervise our maid as she fixed a picnic for an old 
friend, Doug, an ensign aboard the Arizona who 
would arrive at 9 a.m. to pick me up, We were 
going to go to a beach on the other side of Oahu for 
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swimming and picnicking. Soon my mother and 
Gordan, my young brother, joined me for breakfast. 
(My father was at sea that week.) We sat down and 
someone switched on the radio. Suddenly we hear 
that Pearl Harbor was being bombed by "the 
enemy sporadically. We argued about the 
difference between that word and spasmodically, | 
think refusing to accept the reality. 

We rushed outside to look in the direction of 
Pearl and could see a few planes but could hear 
nothing. I cannot remember whether or not we 
breakfasted for we all felt that Helen and her baby, 
Prudence, should be with us further from Pearl. | 
begged Mother to let me drive there while she 
stayed at home with Gordan. Finally she assented. 
While she and Gordan stayed at home, | drove 
about eight miles toward town. I was startled to see 
a bomb crater on the left but no action or damage. 
Later it was thought that to have been done in error 
by one of the enemy planes. Arriving at Helen's | 
helped her with luggage and baby into the car. Now 
I don't know where her car was and why she didn't 
drive it to our house. 

As we approached our house we found 
many military trucks passing on our road. When we 
had settled our two guests, my mother said that the 
three of us should be outside waving and cheering 
on the soldiers. Neither Helen nor I could put our 
hearts in it as enthusiastically as did my mother. We 
felt self-conscious and embarrassed, I am sorry to 
say. Finally the traffic petered out and mother 
agreed that we could go in. The rest of that day was 
spent waiting for more news and worrying about my 
father, Helen's husband, Doug, and others. 

Of course Doug never appeared. Later | 
learned that he had taken a message to his captain 
on the bridge. A bomb struck the ship and as Doug 
handed over the message the bridge, with the 
Captain, a visiting admiral and a seaman took a 
direct hit. All but Doug were killed. The ship started 
sinking and Doug took the only course possible by 
diving into the water which was covered with 
burning oil. As he swam his upper body, hands, 
arms and head were horribly burned. Somehow he 
was rescued and taken to the nearby naval hospital 
on Ford Island, 

Later on | visited him and if he hadn't been 
in a room by himself I would not have recognized 
him for he was completely covered in bandages. I 
could detect the strong smell of burnt oil. The poor 
thing faced about a year and a half of skin grafting. 
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Before | left the hospital | decided to donate 
blood which I had never done. When the needle was 
withdrawn, | sat for a minute and suddenly black 
bars appeared before my eyes. They became wider 
and wider until they became solid black. I lost 
consciousness and toppled onto the first and only 
time I have ever fainted. 

Pearl Harbor, which | had seen many times, 
was now a grotesque and fearful sight of half or 
partly sunken ships and the acrid smell of burnt oil 
everywhere. | visited Doug several more times but 
progress was very slow both for Doug and for Pearl 
Harbor. 

All the islands were required to be in 
blackout from sundown to dawn. That meant one 
room was arranged by shades and curtains to be 
light proof from the outside. There we could gather 
after an early dinner until bedtime. We would each 
read, write and converse always with the radio on, 
in case of further news. Both my father and brother- 
in-law had sent messages that they were safe and 
that the Portland was headed into port. We were 
relieved and thankful. Every once in a while 
someone, perhaps returning from a flash-lit trip to 
the bathroom would exclaim that we must turn out 
the lights and open a window for fresh air! 

I volunteered to work at the Red Cross 
Center serving coffee and conversing with soldiers 
who were providing security. We knew they were 
around, for every once in a while we would hear 
gunshots, I think made by nervous soldiers. One 
time when it was very near the house Helen took 
her baby and crawled under a bed! 

To work at the canteen I was picked up 
every night just before 10:00 p.m. by the Red Cross 
to be driven to the basement of Iolani Palace and 
driven home again at 2:00 a.m. 

Everything came to a halt after December 
7". My typing school closed and shopping was out 
of the question because it was impossible to buy 
gasoline. Until we were issued ration tickets we 
could buy neither gas, meat, sugar, shoes and 
several other things which I cannot remember. | do 
remember well that sliced bread was not allowed to 
be sold, nor eviscerated fowl. Most people simply 
did not know how to slice bread and wasted a good 
deal of it in their efforts. When first I cleaned out a 
chicken, I was revolted and almost nauseated by the 
sight and smell so that I would leave the kitchen and 
sit for ten minutes or so in the living room until | 
gathered strength to return to my task. Both bread 
and fowl bans were later eliminated. During the war 
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Bird's-Eye frozen food was developed. It seemed a 
miracle. 

My father's sea duty had come to an end and 
he received orders to report to the General Board at 
the Naval Department in Washington. His relief was 
to report early in December '41, but was delayed by 
the events of the 7". 

The government felt that the Japanese might 
well occupy the islands and that military families 
should be evacuated, and so three transports were 
assigned to take the families to either San Diego, 
San Francisco, or Seattle in a military convoy part 
way. My father's relief arrived and he was free to 
leave. He chose the transport to San Diego for my 
sister and baby would be with us and we wished to 
settle them in a house or apartment before we drove 
to Washington. 

In the meantime we were busy preparing for 
the movers who soon appeared. I still remember a 
very small Japanese man with our refrigerator on 
his back, drenched in sweat, walking slowly toward 
the door. He returned, and passing through the 
dining room, he grabbed a glass of water on the 
sideboard and drained it. Shortly after my brother 
was heard to exclaim, “ Hay, what happened to my 
nine guppies?” Of course we knew where the 
guppies were but felt it kinder not to tell the moving 
man! 

We had arranged to stay with friends a few 
days after closing our house and before the 
transports arrived. During that time, my favorite 
beau said I had a strong disagreement and we 
decided not see each other again. I packed the few 
clothes he had left at our house in an old suitcase 
along with the largest lemon I could find and sent it 
off to him. In spite of our decision, we did meet on 
several more days and I was strongly convinced that 
he was, after all, not the man for me! 

Now that I think of it, | wonder how we 
celebrated Christmas that year for the months of 
December and most of January were like no others 
before or since! 


--J.M.V.H.H 


Copyright 2005 Margaret Van Hook Hubbard 
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¢ Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking Nai * 


Mewar Cou 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com (=! Equal Hsusing Opparttn ky 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Two Ropes 


By Michael Tannert 


My mountain guide, Rony Inderbinen. had 
introduced me to Victor. the owner of Glacier Sport. 
several years before and I had obtained most of my ski 
mountaineering equipment there ever since. Now Viktor 
placed my latest purchase in a large plastic bag and. once 
again we bid each other well. I climbed the stairs to 
street level and turned left to walk up the main street of 
Zennart past the Guide Bureau and the renowned Monte 
Rosa and Zermatterhof hotels to the well-rubbed 
Marmot Fountain at the church platz. I turned left to 
waJk down the road past the church and the cemetery 
with beautiful flowers marking every grave. There a 
friend, John Ryder, killed with Himalayan climber 
Roger-Baxter-.Jones on the Aguille du Triolct, was 
remembered as were many other climbers and guides 
who had perished in the mountains. I crossed the bridge, 
stopped and gazed for a moment at the Matterhorn 
which, for me, is the most beautiful mountain in the 
world. Passing the Hotel Julen, I followed the road as it 
turned left and continued to the small overpass 
supporting the Gonergrat Railway. There | turned right 
up the very steep walk, crossed the tracks, and took a 
few steps down to another steep walk up to Haus St. 
Stefan. my guide's chalet. Climbing the steps to my 
room on the second floor, I unlocked the door and 
dropped the bag on the green couch. 

After locating a few necessities, | picked up the 
bag, slid the door open and went out on the balcony 
facing the Trift Gorge on the other side of Zermart. | 
looked up at the Wellenkuppe, flanked by the 
Obergablehom on the left and the Zinal Rothom on the 
right. These and other four thousand meter peaks were 
sharply defined against the deep blue background of a 
cloudless sky. It was fitting somehow that the mountains 
would witness the imminent happenings on the balcony. 
After considering the method I would use to find the 
exact center of the red, seven millimeter, fifty meter 
rope, I uncoiled it, grasped the two ends finnly and threw 
the rest to the groWld below. Then.I carefully pulled it 
back through one hand until the middle bend was in my 
hand so I could fasten a tape to mark the midpoint. | 
reached for my Swiss knife, cut the rope and used a 
match to fuse the cut ends. Finally I neatly coiled each 
half of the rope. 

Later that evening, I thought about the bond that 
is established when two climbers tie on to the ends of the 
climbing rope, and by so doing, each entrusting his life 
to the other. The rope may be untied, or break in a fall, 
but the bond is forever. We had tied on many times 
according to Rony's judgment in places that he felt the 
need to protect me on difficult rock or ice or a 
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dangerous. crevassed glacier. But, as ski mountaineers, 
we most often climbed without roping up. Then Rony 
carried the rope on his rucksack. But he always led and 
was therefore always at risk of falling into a hidden 
crevasse. It almost happened on the Schonbielhom! If it 
had happened, I wouldn't. have had a rope to descend to 
assist him or for him to ascend using prusiks and slings. 
It could have ended very badly for both of us. 

We had set our alarms to leave early the next 
moming for another climb. I brought the two ropes in the 
plastic bag dowm to the first floor where we put on our 
boots and attached ice axe, crampons and skis to our 
rucksacks. I slipped on my climbing harness with ice 
screws, karabiners. and prusiks already secured to 
harness rings. Then I reached into the plastic bag and 
pulled out the two ropes, placed one on my rucksack and 
handed the other to Rony saying. “I must carry a rope for 
you if you are going to carry one for me." His eyes 
glistened in the morning light and I thought I detected 
the hint of a smile. There was no need for words. I think 
we both knew in that moment that the unbreakable bond 
of trust had been strengthened by an unbreakable bond 
of friendship --- and that too was forever. 
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New Listing! Panoramic water views. Exhilarating and sophisticated custom designed Contemporary has been created from 
the very finest materials. Positioned to capture spectacular views, every detail in this magnificent residence has been thought 
through and handcrafted to perfection. A 35 foot mahogany bridge over granite outcropping invites you to enter a world of 
breath-taking vistas. From every room the walls of glass capture the changing seasons. Enjoy the beauty of the sunlit, private 
grounds on 4.26 acres comprising of a second lot. Beyond your imagination. $4,500,000 


pe Ret 


New Listing! New Listing! 


Traditional 6 rick Colonial is a classic reflecting Privately situated a long private tree lined drive, this distin- 
elegance, grace and a timeless appeal. The residence has a guished brick and clapboard Colonial, custom-built in the 
striking presence situated on approximately 6 magnificent 1950s, is beautifully framed by a flowering landscaped lot. The 
estate acres bordered by The Massachusetts Audubon Society entry foyer hints southern charm and leads to nine generously 
Head Quarters, Drumlin Farms Wildlife Sanctuary and Lincoln proportioned rooms including 5 bedrooms and 312 baths. Pool 
Conservation land. New “Weston Kitchen.” $2,590,000 and boat storage. $1,995,000 Additional lot available. 


Barrett & Co. Exceptional Real Estate — 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781.259.4040  ¢ www.BarrettandCo.com 


Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Audrey Cicchetti Steve Correia Jane Portanova Phyllis Cohen 
Nancy Nygard Gayle Kaufman 


GOING FISHING IN THE 
LATROBE RESERVOIR 


By Joanna Hopkins 


My Grandmother Fresh lived in a large 200- 
year-old white clapboard house located on a hillside just 
below the apple orchard of her farm in the foothills of 
Western Pennsylvania’s Blue Mountains. Sometime 
before I was born, the city of Latrobe -- about 20 miles 
away -- had appropriated the lower half of the original 
250 acreage to build a city reservoir. The stream that fed 
the reservoir ran right past our cow barn. From the high 
front porch of the house, we could see down the front 
lawn, past the flower beds, across the thicketed fields to 
the reservoir shimmering in the distance between the 
tree-covered hills. 

We kids loved to go fishing in this reservoir, 
although of course there were many signs posted to 
prohibit fishing in the Latrobe water supply. Indeed, 
cops frequently cruised around the reservoir to enforce 
this prohibition. Nevertheless, my two older brothers, 
my cousin and I often sneaked onto the soggy upper 
marshes of the reservoir to fish for blue gills, sunfish and 
perch. The rainbow-colored sunnies with their round, 
firm-fleshed bodies were my favorites. 

We would put on our oldest clothes and grab our 
fishing poles -- wooden sticks tied with transparent 
strings, each equipped with a small steel hook and a 
brightly colored plastic float. Then we'd collect 
earthworms from underneath barnyard stones and store 
them in tin cans with a little dirt to keep them alive. To 
our waists we each tied a coarse gunnysack, saved over 
from deliveries of grain for the animals. Then off we 
marched through the lower cow pasture, past the rented 
cottage hidden in the trees, and along the dirt road until 
we reached the stream that fed the reservoir. Taking off 
our shoes and socks, we trudged barefoot down the faint 
path we’d worn through the cattails, across the fetid- 
smelling swamp to the water’s edge. After choosing a 
likely location, we each settled down in our own spot. 

At eight years old, I was the youngest of us kids 
and the only girl. Nevertheless, | was determined to do 
by myself everything the boys did. That included the 
rather distasteful task of threading still-wriggling worms 
onto my own hook. | threw my line seven or eight feet 
out into the water and waited, with one eye on the float 
and one eye alert for police cars on the main road across 
the reservoir. As soon as the float bobbed, I jerked up 
the stick. If | was lucky there was a shiny fish thrashing 
on the line. "Oooh, I got one!" I’d shout in the night air. 
I'd swing the fish onto the bank and carefully unhook it 
before throwing it into my gunnysack. Sometimes a fish 
struggled free of the hook and flopped around on the 
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bank. As | learned by painful experience, the tricky part 
was retrieving it without getting my fingers stuck by its 
fins. The best way was to start at the head and smooth 
my hand back over the fins toward the tail. With its 
mouth gaping open and cold eyes clouding over, the fish 
seemed to stare accusingly right at me. But the thrill of a 
successful catch overrode everything else! 

One evening as | was standing barefoot on the 
bank, I felt something pushing up against my big toe. 
Puzzled, | lifted my foot. To my astonishment, I saw the 
head of a black snake emerging out of the mud, its 
tongue flashing. Needless to say, I leapt clear out of the 
way and kept a careful eye on my surroundings for the 
rest of the evening. 

Our biggest catch ever was 72 fish among the 
four of us. Proudly we lugged our heavy gunnysacks 
home through the fields to our waiting grandmother. On 
the stone wall beneath the high porch, she scraped the 
scales off the fish with a serrated knife, cut off the heads, 
sliced the bellies and cleaned out the guts. We were too 
squeamish (or maybe too lazy) to do this messy job 
ourselves. Next morning she fried our catch in fresh- 
churned butter and served the whole family plates full of 
small fish for breakfast. How we kids savored those 
sweet, tender morsels and those moments of triumph! 
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Sheila Harding Team. 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem - Pam Caswell - Ed Stahl 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Townhouses at Battle Road Farm! 


Lincoln — This townhouse at sought after Battle Road Farm features 3 
bedrooms, 1.5 baths, a fireplace, sparkling hardwood floors and a porch! 
An exclusive end-unit with landscaping for privacy, this complex abuts 
the Minuteman National Park and town conservation land. $389,900 


Lincoln — This beautiful, bright and airy townhouse at Battle Road Farm 
boasts 2 to 3 bedrooms, 1.5 baths, gleaming hardwood floors, and an 
oversized master bedroom with eaves, character, walk-in closet and 
access to tiled bath. A great location on the meadow! $419,900 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Colonial with Private Pasture! 


42% ee we — =e 
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Lincoln —-This turn of the century Colonial has all the modern conveniences! Well maintained and 
tastefully updated, the house boasts a fireplaced Great Room and library with built-in bookcases, a state 
of the art country kitchen, 3rd floor au pair/guest suite and a quiet screened porch from which to enjoy 
the quiet stream and pond views. $2,500,000 


Houses for All Seasons! 


Ex 


Lincoln - This 1990 airy farmhouse Lincoln- Move right into this newly constructed 


contemporary features a fireplaced living room country retreat on over two acres of luscious 

with walls of glass. The kitchen has granite lawns and woodlands. More than 6,000 sq. ft. of 
counters and opens to a family room with living space offers many options for family living 
fireplace, cathedral ceilings and skylights! A and entertaining. Gaze at the landscape from the 
separate breakfast room and deck overlook a surrounding decks; sit by the fireplaces in winter. 
beautiful pool and hot tub! This house has it High ceilings, oversized windows and room for 
all! $1,595,000 an au pair or guest suite! $1,895,000 


Sheila HardingTeam 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem - Pam Caswell - Ed Stahl 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


STONEGATE 
3, GARDENS & 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo 3 Gallon Perennials * Roses 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 
We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 
Planting Services Available 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333) 481-259-900 OMGGleeoo-S2o2 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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An English Childhood Memory: 
Sweet Repose 


By Enid M. Winchell 


After dinner on Sundays, there would be a 
coal fire in the fireplace with two armchairs pulled 
up close. My Mother would rest in one and my 
Father would stretch out and lie in his chair with his 
slippered feet on the fender. This fireplace he had 
built himself of decorative brick and designed a 
fender which had a stool at both ends with 
removable lids. This is where bills and such were 
kept. The fender helped protect us children from 
falling into the fireplace, which had hand bellows 
and a brass toasting fork alongside. The smell of 
toasting bread was a great attraction on cold days 
and brought us four scampering in for tea. 

But this was a special day, maybe Sunday, 
and I quickly found my favorite place, snuggling on 
top of my father. I had him all to myself and what 
the others did was of no interest to me. The 
comforting smells of beef stew and cabbage were 
still in the air and the warmth of the fire and his 
slim body almost put me to sleep. Lying with my 
head on his chest, I felt it mse and fall with each 
breath which softly ruffled my curly hair. The fabric 
ofms gardening waistcoat was a bit rough on my 
cheek but it held wonderful man smells: the tang of 
his sweat from digging in the garden, the faint smell 
of tar from the string in one of his pockets and the 
rich perfume of his pipe tobacco. 

What really put me to sleep was the 
desultory conversation of my parents. My father's 
voice was a soft rumble through his clothes, a voice 
that was different from every day, which could 
command our immediate attention. Now it was a 
loving vibration, answered by my mother in soft 
communion. | couldn't feel safer and in my dreamy 
state, in my childish heart, | knew these moments 
were precious and | treasure them even now, 
seventy-five years later. 
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We Have All Your 
Barbecue Needs 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


LINCOLN-Distinctive architectural features 
grace this 10 room, 4 bedroom, 3 full/2half bath 
Colonial. New kitchen in 2005, expansive deck 
overlooks two lushly landscaped acres, and short 


stroll to Walden Pond via Lincoln trails 
$1,695,000 


- Apassionateand © 
_ attentive team of fessional: 
rful technologies, and 


LINCOLN-Enjoy the vistas from your 37 x 20 
mahogany deck. This sophisticated Contemporary 
offers four bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, walls of glass, 
cathedral ceilings new granite kitchen and 
renovated bathrooms, All this in a private cul-de- 
sac neighborhood. Minutes to major routes. 

$1,339,500 


LINCOLN-High views from Stone and Shingle 
Hillside Manse with top quality finishes built in 
2003. Two possible au pair or business suites. 
Fabulous home theatre, gym FP family room, easy 
entertaining. $2,195,000 


LINCOLN-Beautifully renovated 3 bedroom, 2.5 
bath Royal Barry Wills Saltbox Colonial in a 
private, wooded setting. Stunning new Ist floor 


master and eat-in-kitchen. $799,000 


LINCOLN-Ryan Estates a well planned 55+ 
community. An easy walk to shopping and public 
transportation. This unit has an open floor plan 
with an exterior balcony, and garage parking. 

$439,000 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


LINCOLN-Enjoy swimming, fishing and boating 
from your own dock and beach. Renovated in the 90's 
this sun-filled Contemporary has a walk out lower level 
and lots of space to be finished. A separate 47 x 24 
artists studio would make a wonderful office or 
apartment. $1,750,000 


LINCOLN-Superb Value! Private 1+ acre with 
play yard, specimen trees and perennials. Front 
foyer leads to a dining room and a country kitchen. 
The upstairs offers a master bedroom w/full bath 


and two bedrooms. New septic 2004. $539,000 


LINCOLN-Acres with agricultural conservation 
restriction surround beautiful, level lot, large 
building envelope. Cluster of 4 homes on 22 acres. 
Seasonal vistas, rare opportunity to live on private 
hill. $1,125,000 
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Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


LINCOLN-Level ANR lot in a private meadow 
off a long driveway, far back from the road. 
Deeded access to pond via path. Mature trees 
frame this future estate's spacious clearing. Over 2 
acres provide excellent building and recreational 
options.Second lot of 2 lot ANR subdivision. 121 
foot frontage. $729,000 


EY owned and operated by NRT, Incorporated. An Equal Opportunity Employer. Equal Housing Opportunity 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


the most comprehensive 


line of related services S ir 
in New England. zs - RESIDENTIAI BRORERAG! 
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Town of Lincoln Market Share Home Buying 
January 1, 2005- June 30, 2005 and Selling 


All Other Firms e Relocation 
Ags Services 


Hammond Carlson 


SNe e Moving Services 
e New Homes 
Division 
JM Barrett 
ie e PREVIEWS 


CBRB International 


54% 
e NE Moves 


Mortgage 
Remax Walden 


e Coldwell Banker 
Country << : “ 
15% Residential 
Insurance 
This representation is based in whole or in part on data supplied by M. L. S. Property Information 


Network, Inc. Neither the Realtor Board nor its MLS guarantees or is in any way responsible for its Agency, Inc. 
accuracy. Data maintained by the Board or its MLS may not reflect all real estate activity. 


2 


Ps od. 


Chris Ridick Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Elinor White Faith Wilcox Jeff Morgenstern 
781-466-9446 781-259-1822 978-897-5264 781-259-0634 978-443-2837 Manager 
508-383-0241 


& 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 
Lincoln, MA 01773 « 781-259-1100 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Notary Public Services Available 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heatina Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
g Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


S88 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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We'll Meet Again 


By John Nagy 


May 8, 2005, on the sixtieth anniversary of the end of 
the war in Europe, my thoughts turned to the memory of John 
Ganas. I first met John in 1977 at a large corporation in 
Montreal where we both worked. We seemed to gravitate to 
each other not-withstanding our age difference -- he was past 
sixty by then, while I was nearing my 46th year. 

Of Greek parentage, John was born and raised in 
Quebec City and educated in both English and French. He 
enlisted in the army shortly after the outbreak of the war in 
1939 joining "The Royal Twenty Second Regiment", or "The 
Van Doos", as they were called. It was a distinguished 
regiment with many Battle Honours gained in WW I. 

In 1942 Lieutenant John Ganas, and the "Van Doos", 
were shipped to England to join "First Army Canadian" which 
had already been bloodied at Dieppe. There, while on leave in 
London, he met the young English girl who became the love 
of his life. They met at a large dance party held to make lonely 
Canuck officers feel at home. Delighting all, Vera Lynn, 
Britain's 'Forces Sweetheart’, also attended, and sang one of 
the signature songs of the war. It was "We'll Meet Again ,,* 
the first two lines of which say: 


"Let's say goodbye with a smile, dear 


Just for a while, dear, we must part. 


It became the young couples love-song, as was 
recounted to me in 1978 by the women, who later became 
Mrs. Ganas. I no longer remember her given name -- so lets 
call her Cynthia. After all, Cynthia is the alternative name of 
the Greek goddess Diana. 

During the invasion of Sicily in 1943, before being 
pulled to support the advancing Canadian and British forces in 
Holland in 1945, the "Van Doos" gained more Battle Honours 
in Italy, and still more by wars end. John was by now a 
Captain. 

When it was allover, John looked for and found 
Cynthia in London. He proposed; she accepted. She became a 
Canadian War-bride. 

My one-and-only meeting with Cynthia was at their 
apartment in Montreal. John had invited me to join them for 
dinner at their home. She had prepared Chicken Cordon Bleu. 
The meal was exquisite, the banter light and amiable. After 
dinner we sat in the living room and talked about our life- 
experiences -- that's when I| learned about their romantic 
meeting during the war. 

That evening John was attired in a smart blue blazer. 
His only concession to informality was an Ascot-tie. She was 
carefully made-up. Her hair was lightly tinted, and she wore 
herc.lothes with an understated elegance. Together they made 
a remarkable couple. Oh! I should add that I was the only 
guest that evening. 

While reminiscing about the war years in London 
Cynthia pulled some photo albums out of a drawer. There was 
John in dress uniform. It would have been his official 
regimental portrait should he have died in action. Another 
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picture revealed a stunning blond woman barely twenty years 
old. It was an expertly posed photo of Cynthia. She had been a 
professional clothes model until the war made her line of work 
temporarily irrelevant. 

There is a fairy tale ending to all this: John was 
facing mandatory retirement at age sixty-five, but he had 
joined our company too late to be vested in the pension plan. 
Sutprise! Happily they won the million-dollar lottery in 
Canada. He and Cynthia retired to Victoria, BC - the pied-a- 
terre of many retired Brits. 


Post Script 


John was very "Canadian", but proud of his Greek 
heritage. So much so, that he held that short names, such as 
his: "Ganas", indicated ancient Greek lineage, and 
polysyllabic names, such as "Papadopoulas", were of later 
coinage. In John's opinion, he was a true Greek, but many 
other "Greeks" were not, the Slavs having inundated Thessaly 
in the 6th century. Several historians support this view. 
Understandably John kept aloof from the Canadian Greek 
community - composed as it was of many polysyllabic name 
bearers. 

John prided himself most on being a British subject -- 
after all, we were then still a part of an Empire on which the 
"Sun Never Set". We now know that all empires come to an 
end - a lesson to us all. 
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We'll Meet Again * 


"Let's say goodbye with a smile, dear, 
Just for a while, dear, we must part. 
Don't let the parting upset you, 

I'll not forget you, sweetheart.” 


"We'll meet again, don't know where, don't know when, 
But I know we'll meet again, some sunny day. 

Keep smiling through, just like you always do, 

Til the blue skies drive the dark clouds far away." 


* words and music by Ross Parker and Hughie Charles 
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Adjucmble. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With so many choices, you're bound to 
have questions. Well work closely with you-to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 
smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at /81-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www.cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 


152 Lincoln Road 
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Hell’s Chance In A Snowball 


By John Cowles 


After graduating from Lincoln Elementary 
School in 1948 to matriculate at Weston High 
[recall that in those days tiny Lincoln had no High 
School] I went on to MIT and grad school in 
Michigan, thinking Lincoln was history, so 10 years 
ago, and bade it farewell forever. Sure my parents 
still lived here, which occasioned periodic visits to 
town from our real homes in California, then 
Maryland, so Lincoln continued to be a nice place 
to visit, but a destination where no one would care 
to live. 

No one it turns out except my wife who, 
when | stop working and also inherited the Lincoln 
family homestead 1n1999, decided it would be fun 
to retire to Lincoln. No way | protested, how boring 
to go back to the same ol’ 1937 house I grew up in. 
What part of Lincoln don’t you understand she said. 
I got the picture and negotiated my terms of 
surrender. Wonderful I agreed, we’ll return on one 
condition, let’s remodel that ancient falling down, 
decrepit, ugly, rodent infested homestead and bring 
it into the 21° Century [well actually it wasn’t all 
that bad, but I had to save face some how]. So we 
did it, stopping just short of a tear down, rebuilding 
from the original foundation, studs and _ rafters, 
putting on a couple of additions at either end. It 
took a year, during which we rented a place in 
Wakefield. 

By the new millennium we were 
comfortably ensconced in “Greenlands”’, my parents 
pretentious name for their decidedly unpalatial 
house and it seemed all was well. Well, all was 
well, until the unexpected phone call came early on 
a snowy morning last January. It was our neighbor 
with whom I had grown up in Lincoln, who had 
similarly retired to his family homestead. He was all 
wrought up about an overnight attack by vandals. 
“Have you seen the sign at the end of our driveway 
with all the addresses on it” he asked. “Someone 
stole the numbers. A car was seen driving off 
towards Waltham, it could have been city kids.” 

“Pll check it out” said I and ventured down 
the drive through the ongoing blizzard. Since the 
winter of 2005 was in the process of becoming a 
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snowfall record breaker, this storm seemed to have 
been in progress for weeks without end. Jeez, | 
ruminated where are those damn deer when we need 
them. In this hip deep snow it sure would be nice to 
hitch up a couple to the grandkid’s sled. Anyway, 
snowshoeing to the end of the driveway, I found 
half the numbers were indeed missing from the 
sign.. They weren’t under or even near it and there 
was no apparent causation for the loss, like tread 
marks from the local snowplower leading right into 
the signpost. 

Now this sign damage sounds like a routine 
issue, but it was worse than you might expect. We 
had been instrumental in getting the sign put up 
when we moved back to Lincoln five years ago. 
During the year long remodel I found myself 
constantly in contact with plumbers, electricians, 
truck drivers calling from their cell phones saying “I 
can’t find you” and I replying “Where are you?” 
Half the time they were closer to Cleveland than our 
house and moving away from us faster than the 
expanding universe. That’s when we began to 
realize that directions like “Three oak trees past the 
7" phone pole from the Waltham line” or “Eight 
and “4 miles West of the Dunkin’ Donuts across the 
street from Frank’s Exxon” might be a_ tad 
inadequate. 

Worse, after we moved in, we found: that 
whenever stuff had to be delivered up our driveway, 
whether it was for us or one of the four houses 
beyond us, the driver would invariably bang on our 
door asking to which house his package was 
destined. My wife finally decided enough already of 
being incognito in Lincoln and sounded a clarion 
call, alerting all driveway families that “something 
had to be done”. We met at our house over coffee 
and after several hours of brilliant discussion 
decided the very thing that would solve our mutual 
problem was a sign. We should have realized that 
the fact it took us forever to agree on the obvious 
was a bad sign - an omen that portended no good 
for Project Sign. 

First of all there were many decisions to be 
made. Some of us were guided by practical values 
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like the sign should be large and legible while 
others believed the sign should be small and pretty, 
a veritable work of art portraying the marvelous 
aesthetic sense of the driveway’s inhabitants. Color 
was of utmost importance also, with some opting 
for black numerals on white, some for white on 
black while others held out for everything but claret 
numerals with a green and pumpkin striped 
background. And of course since each of us had 
access to thousands of script options via our 
computers, there was the agonizing decision of what 
font to use. Lighting was key — should the sun 
suffice or was night lighting also needed? On 
second thought if we used flashing neon surrounded 
by strobe lights, one solution would work for all 
hours. A low to the ground sign would be discreet 
[but unfortunately invisible] while a tall sign might 
convey a pompous sense of importance, offset 
somewhat by the fact that it could be seen by 
passers by. 

Time went by while emails flew and 
continuing discussions took place as people met by 
chance on the drive. Finally I [still being an 
engineer at heart, even though retired] constructed a 
sign mockup, then invited all to come view it and 
suggest modifications. We met again at our place 
and thank God everyone hated it. Wrong size, 
wrong font, wrong colors they said, here’s my better 
idea. I loved it — progress at last. Finally we 
arrived at a consensus version of the sign and one 
driveway resident said “I have a friend that does 
this sort of thing, I'll take care of-getting the sign 
made.” Sure enough a while later a $1000 estimate 
arrived for the sign, seeming to me like something 
you'd pay for a prime space Times Square 
electronic billboard, but which split among us 
wasn't too bad. OK were ready, I thought, the sign’s 
as good as up. Then we waited for the sign to arrive 
— and waited and waited. 

Finally I asked whazzup? Well said our 
streetwise neighbor, thought I’d better run this 
design past the Lincoln Town Planning Board. 
Why, said I. She gave me a look that implied you 
haven’t lived here very long lately have you? 
Musing on what she meant, I recalled the recent 
installation of an attractive gold lettered sign 
designating the site of the Lincoln’s Old Town Hall. 
Dogooders from a_ self appointed Political 
Correctness Committee [PCC] were affronted by 
such an eyesore, apparently feeling the only 
acceptable roadside markers in the Historic District 
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were 18" century stumps whose letters appeared to 
be have been hacked out by farmers with adzes. 

Oh yes, there was also my _ personal 
experience with trying to beautify the town. When 
we emigrated back here, Commonwealth sanitation 
law in the form of Title V, had mandated a septic 
field which was unfortunately, given the geological 
situation of our site, adjacent to Trapelo Road. 
Attempting to cover over this desecration of 
Lincoln’s ambience, we had constructed a faux 
“cart path” by spreading gravel over the system. 
Our neighbors had one and all stopped by to 
compliment us on this seemingly attractive 
landscape feature. Imagine my chagrin when | 
found tacked to our garage door an official Town 
Order commanding me to “Cease and Desist” all 
landscaping activities, pending Town Review of my 
sinful behavior. Inquiring at Town Hall about the 
nature of the charge against me, I got The Word. 
Some passerby had reported that there was “the 
appearance of a curb cut” in front of our house. 
After explaining 1] Our curb was virgin 1.e. no 
violation of its physical integrity had occurred and 
2] Not a single 18 wheeler, SUV, MuiniCooper, 
Harley, tricycle, infant, pet, wild animal, ant or bee 
had ever been traversed this faux farm path, The 
Town relented, saying don’t worry about it, we get 
these calls from PCC Vigilantes all the time and 
have to pretend to do something in response. 

Oh I thought, so that’s what our kindly 
neighbor meant with her look that implied “You 
haven’t been here awhile lately.” She meant you 
don’t get it, everything has to be checked for 
Lincoln Wayness. You don’t understand The 
Lincoln Way is a one way street. Here it’s My Way 
or the Highway, like the Crosby Corner situation 
where you might get a solution to your road related 
problem, but it would take about a century. God I 
thought, this simple place marker at the end of our 
driveway has symbolically become a Sign of ‘the 
Times. Huckleberry Hill was becoming Mount 
Misery. 

In any event, our potentially nonconforming 
sign was approved as designed, even though it had 
more than one address on it and was constructed 
without adzed numerals. The procurement order 
went out. A date certain was promised for delivery 
but the constructor came up with excuse after 
excuse, finally delivering as our whine level became 
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deafening. An installer was commissioned to plant 
the long delayed road sign. He was apparently 
much overloaded with sign ins, because he just 
couldn’t seem to get around to it. I proposed to 
plant the thing for free, which he must have caught 
wind of because the sign went in the next weekend. 
He did a poor job, but at least we now had signage. 
I surreptitiously rebuilt the installation with a 
signpost orientation far more approaching vertical 
than his, in a position that could actually be seen 
from passing cars. At last we were on the map. Of 
course the dolts who couldn’t find us, still called 
“Where are you?” from their cell phones, but we 
now could haughtily point out to them that our 
signage was clear and they could durn well keep 
driving until they found us or reached Cleveland, 
which would serve them right, because we weren’t 
about to reimburse them by the hour until they 
actually started working on site. 

All of which goes to show why the 
midwinter loss of our communal numerals on the 
driveway sign was no laughing matter. The day 
after the vandalism incident, I called the driveway 
resident who had commissioned the sign originally, 
bemoaned the fact we were sign deficient and asked 
if she could get the sign repaired. She was already 
on top of it, explaining how and when the affair 
happened. You know how the school kids gather at 
the drive’s end each morning waiting for the bus, 
she said. While waiting for the bus one of them 
chucked a frozen snowball at the sign yesterday and 
half the numbers fell off. I found them all in the 
snow and have them right here. Ill get some glue 
from my sign constructor buddy and stick them 
back on the sign. Wow, I reflected, only the devil 
himself could have so turned innocent child’s play 
into such a mess. This sure must have been Hell’s 
Chance In A Snowball. 

Months went by — no numbers appeared. | 
said to my wife why don’t I just go get the numbers 
and glue them back myself? No way, was the 
answer, our neighbor’s a good person, she’ll take 
care of it. You just don’t have any patience; don’t 
be in such a rush. Little did she know how this 
laissez faire approach would boomerang. The 
troubles started when my daughter called from New 
Jersey saying her husband had been unexpectedly 
rushed to the hospital for emergency surgery, which 
successfully remove his badly infected, about-to- 
burst gall bladder. Help, she cried, he’s stuck in the 
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hospital but tomorrow the house is filled with 
workmen supposedly running down the punch list 
to finish the addition we’ve been building. | don’t 
know nuthin’ about electricity, plumbing, roofs, 
windows, sheet rock and what to sign off on when 
they claim the job’s done and demand payment. | 
instinctively knew what this meant: Daddy get 
yourself down here asap or sooner. 

Late the next day I called my wife from 
New Jersey, asking what’s going down in Lincoln 
town, expecting to hear that nothing more exciting 
than the sick cat threw up all over the rug again. 
It’s been terrible she wailed. Last night as I got up 
from my desk to go to bed, my nose gushed bright 
red blood all over everything. | couldn’t stem it. | 
called 911 and the ambulance was dispatched, but 
they couldn’t find me — the dumb broken sign you 
know. They drove all over the neighborhood after 
midnight asking people where’s number 156, but 
nobody knew. You've got to get that blasted sign 


fixed. Finally, I waved a flashlight out in the road 


and they saw it and took me to Emerson. I’m ok 
now, but they said it might happen again. You must 


fix that sign right away. Funny, could have sworn | 


voiced the same thought just days before, but had 
been overruled for being too impatient. 

Upon return I found our neighbor-in- 
charge-of repair had been told the whole sordid 
story and had promised fix the sign fast. But she 
couldn’t do it until special sign glue arrived, maybe 
in a week or two. Well at least I thought we’re on 
an accelerated schedule, but what do we do if the 
ambulance arrives again? So I dragged out my 
original sign mock up, upgraded it with black 
electrical tape numerals, resplendent on a field of 
duct tape and hung it over the denumeralized panel, 
forming a sort of signwich. This monstrosity really 
moved things into the fast lane. | saw your 
makeshift sign, our neighbor said when we met at 
the driveway mailboxes, politely trying to hide her 
disdain. Rest assured repairs will be completed 
expeditiously, she promised. I did rest assured, 
knowing that getting rid of the hideous makeshift 
was now a top priority with everyone in the 
neighborhood. Today the original sign stands fully 
restored for all to see and admire. 

Mulling over these incidents, | fear this 
whole affair was only a pyrrhic victory, that our 
flagrant roadside public display of a sign, which 
could be interpreted as being nonconforming to the 
Lincoln Way, will only serve to goad future passing 
vigilantes to find something, anything wrong with 
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the properties on our driveway. Already the town 
assessor has delved into century old land records to 
prove a sliver of land adjacent to the driveway was 
missed as a taxable parcel in the early 1930's, 
thereby increasing one neighbor's annual tax by 
$17. As the New Yorker often used to plaintively 
ask: Where Will It All End? 
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DeCordova Begins Construction 
on Phase II of the 
Landscape Master Plan 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park, the 
leading museum of contemporary American art in 
New England, is moving ahead with the second 
phase of landscape construction funded by its 
ongoing $10 million capital campaign to transform 
itself into a fully integrated 35-acre campus of 
visual arts programming. 

Phase II begins officially on August 1, 2005, 
and encompasses the reconstruction of the entire 
frontage of the main Museum building. A series of 
new granite terraces and stepped areas are being 
created to usher the public more effectively into the 
Museum, while also establishing a major point of 
entry into DeCordova’s Sculpture Park. 

The entire Museum building will be 
closed from August 1 through September 9 
during the most invasive period of renovation. 
The Sculpture Park, The Store @ DeCordova, 
the Museum School, and the Museum School 
Gallery will remain open during this time. See 
the “August Activities” section of this article for 
details. 

Phase 1, completed last summer, entailed the 
reconfiguration of the entrance roadway and the 
construction of a steel and glass Visitor Station 
designed by artist/architect Wellington Reiter. The 
vision behind the Visitor Station was to provide a 
first point of orientation for DeCordova visitors— 
enhancing the quality of their experience by 
welcoming and informing them how to access the 
many different programs and activities. Phase II 
carries this idea to the next logical step once visitors 
are inside the campus. 

“The primary goal of this project,” says 
DeCordova Museum Director Paul Master-Karnik, 
“is to provide a large pedestrian plaza in front of the 
main Museum building. This central decision point 
area will allow visitors to gather comfortably, 
organize their itinerary for their DeCordova visit, 
contemplate new outdoor artworks to be placed in 
the vicinity, or simply sit and enjoy DeCordova’s 
beautiful surroundings.” 

The Museum frontage will be completely re- 
landscaped. The sloping embankment alongside the 
Museum’s new wing will be sculpted into a small, 
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natural amphitheater for performance and 
educational programs. 

The total project is estimated to cost 
$800,000. Preliminary construction will begin in 
July 2005 and is expected to be completed by 
November 2005. The bulk of the work will take 
place in August, occasioning the closing of the 
Museum building. Project management is provided 
by Koningisor/Luciano Associates. The main 
contractor is David Schumacher. 


August Activities @ DeCordova 

The Museum galleries will reopen on Saturday, 
September 10 with three brand new exhibitions that 
feature photography and new media. Despite the 
month-long hiatus for indoor exhibitions, there are 
still many reasons to visit DeCordova in August. 


Sculpture Park 

In recent months more than a dozen new outdoor 
works have been installed in DeCordova’s 35-acre 
Sculpture Park. Highlights include the very playful 
yet somewhat unsettling Trojan Piggybank; the 
towering metal mobile, Rooster Rings; a silver 
1936 Chrysler studded with video monitors that 
play a Requiem to the 20" Century; and Putto 4 
over 4, a computer-generated spider-like creature 
made from oversized cherubic limbs. 

Guided tours of the Sculpture Park will be 
offered Saturdays and Sundays at | pm throughout 
the summer. The shady trees and cool breezes in the 
Park provide a respite from the dog-day heat of 
August. 


The Store @ DeCordova 

During the month of August, The Store @ 
DeCordova—named “the best museum shop in 
Greater Boston” by The Boston Globe—will feature 
new work by innovative jewelry designer Jonathan 
Glatt. With previous career experience in the 
antiques and auction arenas and work as a stone- 
setter and jeweler, Glatt headed off to the Rhode 
Island School of Design to obtain formal training as 
a jeweler and metalsmith. His inspiration for this 
new work is a fondness for industrially produced 
materials like plastic “zip” ties, round nylon 
bearings in bright colors, and even ear plugs, which 
he combines with sterling silver and stainless steel 
cable. The results are elegant, whimsical, and 
cutting-edge fashionable: the perfect accessories for 
summer. 
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Summer Café 

A delicious line-up of fresh summer sandwiches, More Images 
salads, and desserts—plus cold beverages!—will be - — 
offered in the canopied patio behind The Store @ : 
DeCordova. Summer Café hours are Tuesday 
through Sunday, 11 am to-3 pm. 


2 Bi 


Museum School 
DeCordova’s Museum School will hold a kinetic 
sculpture workshop for grade 6—12 school teachers. 
The five-day course runs from August 8 — 12 and 
explores how the study of mobile sculpture 
intersects with the world of science. Advance 
registration is required. Visit www.decordova.org 
and click on Education for the registration form. 
Open registration for the regular fall 2005 
term begins August 22. Classes start September 19. 
The DeCordova Museum School is the largest non- 
degree granting art school in Massachusetts. More 
than 400 courses are offered annually in many 
disciplines, including book arts, ceramics, drawing, 
fiber arts, furniture, painting, photography, 
printmaking, sculpture, and silversmithing. 


Museum School Gallery Exhibitions 

The Museum School Gallery serves the school 
community in several ways: It provides a venue for bears EW RET ON TS 
the public celebration of student product, process, 
and exploration; it serves as a meeting place for 
students and faculty to gather and share ideas 
between classes; it celebrates the process of student 
achievements at all levels regardless of professional 
goals; and it 1s geared toward the serious artist 
looking for a taste of a gallery experience. The 
following shows will be on view from mid- to late 
summer: 


Abstraction 
July 2 — August 7 
Reception: Sunday, August 7, 2—3 pm 


People 

August 13 — September 11 
Reception: Sunday, September 11, 
2—3pm 


General Information 

For hours and information about DeCordova 
Museum and Sculpture Park, exhibitions, education, 
membership, the store, and the café, please visit 
www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355. 
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Growing 


As I turn to You, 
my heart opens 
into a sea of prayer, 
and it pulsates 

like a fetal beat 


in the womb of the universe. 


I rest 

at my center 

as You create me. 

My soul is flooded 

with the light of eternity. 
Il am made whole 

in Your likeness 

during this moment, 

and return to my life, 
renewed. 


Delight McColl 
May 5, 2005 
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Aquarium 


Within the clear tank, 
the captive fish, 
red, brown, grey and white, 
many-sized, 
wander 
in a constant swim-dance. 
Their paths 
are nearly regular 
among coral castles 
and glass mountains. 
Some of them are spotted, 
some striped, 
and a few are iridescent 
as a sunlit cloud. 
Do they tire 
of their repetitions, 
of the sameness 
of their motions? 
Could they miss 
a past life 
in the near-infinity 
of the ocean? 

Or do they know only 
their present peace, 
like silent music 
of the universal soul? 


Delight McColl 
April 20, 2005 
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A Mass Audubon 


Protecting the Nature of Massachussetts 
Oriole-mania! 


The response to our request for information about 
Baltimore Orioles has been nothing short of fantastic. As 
of June 22, we had received over 1,200 responses from 
189 towns in every region of the state. To date 
participants have tallied over 2,000 orioles statewide. 
Birds have been reported from the full spectrum of 
Massachusetts cities and towns, from the Quabbin 
wilderness to the center of Boston. 


Sn 


John Karri 


It has been especially encouraging to see how 
enthusiastic people are about the birds and about sharing 
their observations; over half of the people responding 
included notes on behavior they have observed or told us 
something about the history of the orioles in their yards 
and neighborhoods and lots of enthusiasm about 
watching these great birds. For example Ken and Evan 
Jacob of Framingham e-mailed us the following: 


"We're having really wonderful Oriole experience this 
spring. We have recently discovered a new nest, in the 
same tree as the last two summers. We have not seen the 
two females together again—only that one day about a 
week ago when they were tussling in the trees. The male 
seemed to be a spectator. We're especially proud of our 
homemade feeder. It's so easy to make. All you need is a 
piece of thick wire, a small plastic plant pot, and twine. 
They Orioles just love the oranges we put out. They are 
truly beautiful birds, both to look at and listen to. We're 
so happy they've chosen our immediate neighborhood to 
live in the summer." 
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Leave No Oriole Uncounted. 
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Your effort so far has been extraordinary! And to really 
find out what's going on with these wonderful birds we 
need you to keep up the good work this year and in 
succeeding years, as follows. When the yearling orioles 
become independent from their parents in July, both 
young and adults take cover to molt and become very 
hard to find. Until then however please continue to send 
us records, including: 

* Records from new localities. Thirty or more records 
have been submitted from a few towns. How many 
nesting orioles can you find in your town? 

- Confirmations of nesting for the records you have 
already submitted. Our core goal is to locate nesting 
pairs, so that we can gauge breeding success over 
time. A male singing on territory after May 15 is a 
probable indication of nesting, but finding an active 
nest, seeing adults carrying food or observing 
fledglings are proof positive. 

* Negative Data. If you go looking for orioles in a 
place that seems to be good habitat and don't find 
them, please fill out the record blanks with zeros in 
the number spaces. This may feel kind of silly at 
first, but knowing where birds are not nesting Is as 
important as knowing where they are. 

- Saturation Coverage. It's especially valuable to 
survey a restricted area (your street, favorite park, or 
town cemetery) so that you can go back next year 
and compare populations. Click here to see what 
Andrea Golden did with her regular walking/birding 
route around the Winchester Country Club. 

* Historical Information. Many respondents noted 
facts such as: "We have had orioles nesting in this 
tree for the last five (or, in one case, 20!) years. Or 
(less happily), "We used to have several pairs on our 
street, but we haven't seen any for several years." 
This is valuable information regarding population 
trends. 

* Predation. We are also interested in confirmed 
predation/parasitism on oriole eggs, nestlings or 
fledglings by cats, crows, jays, grackles, brown- 
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headed cowbirds or anything else you can positively 
identify. 

e Whatever you think is notable. Send us your story: 
We'll publish the most interesting oriole anecdotes in 
this newsletter. 


How are they doing? 

While it is gratifying to realize that Baltimore Orioles 
are still quite easy to find in Massachusetts, the really 
interesting and important insights will come only after 
we have collected several years worth of data on your 
orioles. Recording a large number of specific localities 
where orioles are (or are not) nesting, will eventually 
allow us to detect trends in their population. The 
information we hope you will continue to collect for us 
may also tell where orioles are doing particularly well or 
badly and why. 


Did you know...? 

Only 3.3% or fewer young orioles return to the place 
where they were reared. On the other hand fidelity to the 
breeding site (called philopatry) in adults is high with 
30-50% of banded birds in several studies returning to 
nest within 200 meters of the previous year's nest. There 
is also at least some fidelity to wintering sites with some 
birds known to remain in one area at least several weeks 
and to return to the same area in successive years, 
though there is scant data on this phenomenon. (Source: 
Rising, J.D. and N.J. Flood, 1998. Baltimore Oriole 
(Icterus galbula). In The Birds of North America, No. 
384 (A. Poole and F.Gill, eds.). The Birds of North 
America, Inc., Philadelphia, PA.) 
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Goats 


By Ray Adamson, Codman Farmer 


The friendliest, most playful, inquisitive farm 
animal is the goat. They are also easy to keep and are 
relatively free from many of the problems that affect 
other farm animals. 

There are many different breeds of goats that are 
used as “dairy” goats, the most popular being the 
chocolate-colored Toggenbury (from Switzerland), the 
white-colored Saanan (also Switzerland), the variable- 
colored Alpine (from France) and the viariable Hubian. 
(A product of crossing several breeds to develop a new 
breed, these are the goats with the long-drooping ears.) 

However, the reason I decided to write about 
goats is that they are one of the hottest ticket items in 
agriculture today. 


Goats, Dairy or Chevron 


With the huge influx of immigrants to the 
U.S.A. from countries that rely heavily on goat meat to 
satisfy their needs of meat protein, the demand is 
growing by leaps and bounds for “Chevron.” 

Just as pork is from pigs and beef is from cattle, 
“Chevron” is from goats. Also just like cattle is bred for 
dairy or beef, goats are bred for dairy or Chevron. 

There are different breeds of dairy goats; the one 
main breed of meat goat is the Boer goat which was 
developed in South Africa. 

The Boer goats fatten up like a beef steer and get 
quite large. I believe I read somewhere that the Boer 
goat has been reported to attain a weight of four hundred 
pounds. 

An interesting story is that that this breed arrived 
in the U.S.A. in the late 1980’s. An enterprising rancher 
in Texas purchased the Grand Champion Boer Billy goat 
at a fair in South Africa for $50,000 and started breeding 
his mixed herd of goats to him. Everybody laughed and 
called him a fool until he started selling his offspring for 
$10,000 a piece. I understand that the billy goat made 
him a millionaire. 


Now doesn’t that get your goat? 


Copyright 2005 Ray Adamson 
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The Library Bookie 
Teaching Old Books New Tricks 


By Jeanne Bracken 


The Bookie has been really restrained lately in not 
filling this space with things electronic. Computer- 
phobes among us may now turn the page and look at the 
real estate ads or Ray Adamson’s article on goats. 

For everyone else, the library has Big Computer News. 
The following are really early announcements of 
services that will be fully implemented over the next few 
weeks. 

Remember that old faithful, called Books in Print? 
With its various volumes including subject guides, 
children’s book guides, out-of- print book guides and 
soon-to-be-in-print updates, the set took up several 
shelves near the reference desk. 

With the advent of online book ordering and 
megasellers like Amazon.com, the bound Books in Print 
lost favor. We cancelled our subscription several years 
ago and managed reasonably well with the big 
bookseller web pages and, for a while, a fee-based 
subscription database provided by the Minuteman 
Library Network. Yet something was lost in the process, 
and a whole lot of advertising was gained. 

When the American Library Association held its 
Midwinter meeting in Boston this January, the Books in 
Print folks showed off their online product. As a result, 
the LPL now has our very own subscription to Books in 
Print Online. Not only is there a professional and a 
public interface, there is also access from remote sites 
(read: your college dorm room, your home office...) and 
best of all, it will be linked to the MLN catalog. We’re 
still tweaking the various features, so patience will be a 
virtue here. (Incidentally, that is the ‘editorial we’, since 
the Bookie relies in these matters on skilled colleagues 
including director Barbara Myles, cataloger Lisa 
Rothenberg, and several real computer whizzes at the 
network’s central office.) 

But wait! There’s more! The Oxford English 
Dictionary is one of those reference sources beloved of 
all word freaks—er, aficionados. The library has the 2- 
volume Shorter Oxford English Dictionary and the 2- 
volume (1933) Compact Edition of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, complete text reproduced micrographically. 
First-time users of the latter are always a bit taken aback 
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to discover that squeezing 13 volumes into two results in 
minuscule print, requiring use of the Reference Desk 
Magnifying Glass Collection (lighted and non). So we 
are pleased to announce the availability of the Oxford 
English Dictionary Online, which will also be available 
at your home for those midnight heated discussions on 
word origins. Again, the computer dudes are currently 
working out the kinks. 

The LPL has provided online access to Encyclopedia 
Britannica for several years, but we are now in the 
process of making it usable from remote sites as well. 

Another service we’re trying out is the Congressional 
Quarterly’s CO Researcher Online. This full text source 
covers current events and controversial topics with 
summaries, opposing viewpoints, maps, statistics, charts, 
and bibliographies. The authoritative publisher looks at 
hot topics but the coverage goes back to 1989. 
Researchers for school projects, corporations, political or 
governmental agencies should find this database 
valuable. In the current “‘use it or lose it” fiscal climate, 
usage will determine whether this will still be around 
another year. 

The Bookie is sort of whispering this last item, not out 
of deference to those studying in the reference room, but 
because LPL has not yet announced our newest sefvice: 
We Have Wireless! Bring your wireless-ready laptops to 
the library and log on. Again, we’re still figuring some 
of this out, but those who have experimented seem 
happy. This does explain the fellow who sits on the side 
lawn with his laptop computer, since he has determined 
the strongest signal is received right outside the 
workroom windows. Others have reported that patrons 
sit outside in their cars when the libraries are closed, 
tapping away on their laptops at a much greater speed 
than the standard 56K dial-up. 

It’s not that we don’t want to see you folks; we 
welcome your visits. But when you desperately need 
information in the wee hours for a paper due at 9 am, it’s 
still LPL to the rescue. 

--Copyright 2005 by Jeanne Bracken, Reference 
Librarian 
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Dear Readers 


Just getting this issue out under the wire. Our printer needs it tomorrow in the morning. We are 
now using NorthPoint Printing Services on Bear Hill Road. Many thanks to Mary and Joe for 
keeping us going. 


Great fun for me reading the articles in the section about what’s going on in town. We gave an 
opportunity to as many organizations as we could locate. If we forgot you, please send us 
information for the next issue. 


Save Wednesdays starting October 5 for the Writers’ Workshop led by Jeanne Bracken. There 
will be four sessions at the library — every other Wednesday in the Fall starting at 7 p.m. Look 
forward to seeing you there. 


See you around town. 
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The Write Stuff 


Think your computer knows more about grammar, style and spelling than you do? Find out! 


Lincoln Library 


Wanted: Aspiring journalists, autobiographers, and writers of all 
stripes 


For: A series of workshops to explore writing in the age of 


computers. Plug in a word processor and churn out page after page of prose. Is it 
good prose? 
If so, can you make it better? 
(The answer is yes.) 


Where: Lincoln Public Library, Tarbell Room 


When: Four Wednesday evenings, 7-8:15 pm 
October 5 
October 19 
November 2 
November 16 


Sponsored by the Lincoln Review and the Lincoln Public Library, these workshops will help 
you generate ideas, polish your prose, and remind you of those pesky grammar rules. 
Spelling counts. Trust us. 


Leader: You know her as Jeanne Bracken, the reference librarian and the Library 
Bookie, but she is also a much published writer with several books on her shelf (including 
translations in Italian and Swedish) and has two more books in various stages of completion. 


KREKKKEKKEKKEEKR 


No prerequisites, no quizzes on Friday, no final exams. Come to as many of the workshops as 
fit your no doubt crowded schedule. 


Cinetamte Nes Jind, Positioned to capture spectacular views, this exhilarating and sophisticated custom designed Contem- 
porary has been created from the very finest materials. Every detail in this magnificent residence is masterfully designed and 
handcrafted to perfection. Walls of glass capture the beauty of the changing seasons as a 35 foot mahogany bridge over 
granite outcropping invites you to enter a world of breath-taking vistas. Sunlit with sweeping open rooms perfect for grand 
scale entertaining. From every room enjoy the landscape of the private grounds on 4.26 acres comprising of a second lot. 
Beyond your imagination. $4,500,000 


Traditional 6 bedroom brick Colonial is a classic reflecting Countryside beauty. Fall in love with the ambiance and character 
elegance, grace and a timeless appeal. The residence has a of this spacious 9 room Contemporary situated on a gorgeous 
striking presence situated on approximately 6 magnificent 1.83 acre lot enhanced with flowering perennials, historic stone 
estate acres bordered by The Massachusetts Audubon Society walls and expansive green lawns. The home, built by a master 
Head Quarters, Drumlin Farms Wildlife Sanctuary and Lincoln craftsman, offers accommodating space, extensive cabinetry and 
Conservation land. “Just Exceptional.” New Price: $2,499,000 amenities. Ten minutes from Cambridge, a find. $979,000 


Barrett & Co. Exceptional Real Estate — 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781.259.4040 © www.BarrettandCo.com 


Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Audrey Cicchetti Steve Correia Jane Portanova Phyllis Cohen 
Nancy Nygard Gayle Kaufman 


From the Lincoln School Committee 


As we hear the geese honking overhead and see the 
first leaves hinting at their autumn glory, we know 
another school year is upon us. The Lincoln School 
Committee is looking forward to a very busy but 
exciting year. Our ambitious agenda includes goals 
ranging from working with our administrative team to 
develop next year’s budget, to a critical examination of 
our facilities, to evaluating and validating the mission 
and vision statement for the Lincoln Public Schools. 

Developing a budget that will support our educational 
mission and doing so in a way that is fiscally responsible 
is perhaps one of the most important tasks before us. 

We are very grateful to the community for its 
unwavering support. In this last year, with your help, 
we’ ve been able to begin to do such important things as 
begin to update our library’s collection and maintain a 
math curriculum specialist who works with all our 
teachers to bring greater focus, depth and effectiveness 
to mathematics instruction in all grades. We have 
continued to build a small in-school instrumental 
program, consisting of small-group lessons and 
performance ensembles, which is partially supported by 
private donation and a Codman grant. In building next 
year’s budget we will continue to work with the 
administration to find innovative ways of funding, and to 
ensure that we can maintain an excellent academic 
program while making modest improvements. 

This year we will be convening a committee to 
examine all the facilities on Ballfield Road. We’ll be 
looking at a number of issues: what the current state of 
the facilities is, identifying educational issues that may 
affect the existing facilities, what community needs may 
be met by the facilities, and how might improvements be 
made in the years to come to meet future enrollment 
projections, educational program needs and community 
use. We will be working closely with other town boards 
so that the ultimate suggestions put forward are made in 
concert with all other town building needs. 

While we do currently have a mission statement that 
guides our work at the Lincoln Public Schools, it’s been 
over a decade since it was crafted. Members of the 
School Committee will work with a team of teachers, 
administrators, parents and community representatives to 
assess the current statement and vision, and suggest 
revisions, as they deem appropriate. At the same time, 
our administrative team is developing a set of plans for 
the implementation of our educational mission. We 
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should emerge from this collaborative process with a 
clear, multi-year plan for what we want to accomplish 
and what we need to do to get there. 

In addition to these three important goals, the School 
Committee will continue its efforts to communicate with 
all our constituencies. Our meetings are open to the 
public, and are broadcast on cable. Last year we began 
publishing SCNews electronically, and the Lincoln 
Public Schools began publishing Districtnews. To sign 
up for either or both of these, send an email request to 
districtnews-request(@mlist.lincnet.org with the subject 
“subscribe” (without quotes) and leave the body of the 
email blank. The address for SCNews is scnews- 
request(@mlist.lincnet.org. In addition, last year the 
School Committee launched a series of coffees, which 
will continue this year, and began to post information on 
bulletin boards in the schools, at the library, and in Town 
Hall. This year we’ll be working to refine our outreach 
through all these venues. 

Another project for this year will be renegotiating our 
contract to operate the schools at Hanscom Airforce 
Base. Last spring we asked our administrative team for 
a report on the educational opportunities and challenges 
presented by our partnership with Hanscom, and asked 
the Finance Committee to explore what the financial 
challenges and opportunities were. Both of these reports 
are available to the public. In short, we found that the 
Hanscom partnership offers us many educational 
advantages; an opportunity to be more like a regional 
school district, to offer programs to our students and 
teachers that we simply could not otherwise do. The 
Finance Committee concluded that our contract with 
Hanscom is highly advantageous in terms of cost 
sharing, and that were we to no longer have the contract, 
this would come at great cost to Lincoln taxpayers in 
both one-time and recurring costs. The School 
Committee, Finance Committee and Selectmen all 
agreed that it is clearly in the best interests of the school, 
and of the Town, to pursue a successor contract. 

Regardless of whether or not you currently have 
children in the schools, there are many opportunities to 
be involved in the Lincoln School, through volunteering 
in a class or at the library, or by attending one of the 
many events that are open to the public. 


Julie Dobrow 
Chair, Lincoln School Committee 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
¢ Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Litesty e * Indoor Parking oy Nee 


, Nese Coan 


For more information, call: 978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com (=) Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Lana Schulman, Lincoln’s 
Fitness Instructor 


By Betty Smith 


On a lazy August morning I visited one of Lana’s 
fitness classed in Bemis Hall. Lana introduced herself and 
made me feel welcome, as did the students. One came by and 
said, “Lana is wonderful. She so enthusiastic and she’s 
organized. “ Another jogged over to tell me “Lana keeps me 
going. I wish I could come every day. She’s so well prepared 
and fun. Say good things about her.” 

As I looked around the room, I saw mats, water 
bottles, dumbbells, stability balls, medicine balls, and 
resistance bands. 1 could hear background music and 
occasional chatter. But everyone one was following Lana’s 
commands. “We have 60 seconds, 30 seconds to go.” Lana 
would walk around the room to check individuals. Many 
exercises were individualized. | felt the class was very relaxed 
and fun. 

As the ladies were putting away the equipment, Lana 
came over to tell me that this had been a resistance training 
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class. She has about 70 people (there are 2 brave 
men who come with their wives and without) enrolled in her 
10 weekly classes which meet in the Hartwell School (except 
in the summer). There are four sessions and participants are 
able to join at any time. The classes are multi-aged and there 
are three types: 

(1) Beginners’ Resistance training — This is a good 
place to start if you don’t have a lot of 
experience with strength training. The pace of 
this class lets you focus on learning the correct 
form of exercises. However if this class is 
inconvenient, one can enroll in the regular class 
and s/he will receive individual attention. 

(2) Resistance Training — In this class, the work is 
on building strength, improving balance, and 
flexibility. The benefits of the classes are 
supporting a healthy metabolism, preventing 
bone loss, improving posture and joint stability. 

(3) Resistance Training with Cardio conditioning — 
Will give you all of the above and challenge all 
of your body’s systems. This comprehensive 
workout involves muscles, heart, and lungs. 

Lana went on to say that the classes are under the auspices of 
The Lincoln Recreation Department and to sign up call the 
Department on 781-259-0784 or jog over to the office which is 
located in the Hartwell Main Building, Room 102. Lana has 
been teaching in Lincoln for over 4 years. She explained “We 
don’t take a break during school summer vacation. We meet 
in the Bemis Hall or in the Smith gym. The participants can 
follow the classes on my website. When the school is closed 
for snow days, I let people know that my classes are 
cancelled.” January is the busiest month. “It’s those New 
Year’s resolutions.” Winter is the busiest season. “People 
want to get in shape for skiing.” And tennis players use the 
classes to get into shape. 

Lana explained that the goal of the resistance training 
is to get as healthy as possible, which means getting the bone 
density stronger and pounds off. “Many people in the classes 
have arthritis or a sciatica problem which means they may be 
working with a physical therapist or chiropractor. I will 
individualize the exercises.” Should the participants wish it, 
Lana will call the physical therapist you are working with. 
“This way I will know their limitations.” When I was 
watching the class, Lana would often ask if anything was 
hurting. She wants to create a relaxed atmosphere. 

Lana’s husband owns a personal training studio in 
Framingham called My Fitness Trainer. “We are very 
supportive of each other. When we had our first baby two 
years ago, my husband taught my classes.” Lana now has two 
small children and she is still ‘a lean machine.’ Lana is a 
personal trainer and is certified by the Fitness Resource 
Associates (FRA). “Our family is into fitness.” 


( Some material for this article was gathered from Lana 
Schulman’s website.) 
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Custom Fall Wreaths & Arrangements 


Jumbo Mum Baskets Mum Hangars 
Cornstalks Indian Corn 
Fresh Floral Arrangements 


We delivery Mulch & Loam 


339 S. Great Road (Ri 117), Lincoln 


781 259-8884 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 


9782369-3353 


24 Hour Service 


781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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POETRY 


Looking Back 


By Delight McColl 


On that evening, 

I made warm, crusty bread, 

and hot stew, simmered in 

broth and red wine. 

It smelled of garlic, 

and herbs in a rich bouquet. 

The candles were lit, 

in their simple silver sticks. 

The curtains were drawn to, 
keeping out the winter darkness. 
You and I were alone in the house, 
except for the baby 

kicking in intermittent flutters 
within my belly. 

I remember glowing with promise. 
It seemed, that night, 

that I had lived a great deal. 

In truth, how young I was. 


Copyright 2005 Delight McColl 


September Afternoon 
By Susan Landon 


Guitar strains 

float over the pond. 
It's sunset 

in September, 

the sunbathers 
sparse like 

patches of sun 

over Walden's 
famous beach. 


Boston 1s relaxing 
into winter, 

savoring the prospect 
of fall -- 

as splashes of color 
decorate 

the occasional tree. 


Copyright 2005 Susan Landon 
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Every Little-bit Hurts 


By Michael Harrison 


Time 

A valuable in a safe deposit box 
Six years and one day 
Stowed away 

Not earning interest 
Depreciating 

I’m locked in 

A bad investment 

It’s mine 

An outstanding debt 
Every little-bit hurts. 


I see victims in my sleep 

I lay awake at night 

Trying to cheat 

Acts permanently written, 
Like a good book, 

In the corner of the conscience 
Whispering scalding words 
Describing personal pain 

In more than nouns and verbs 
A life-style in a phrase 

Every little-bit hurts. 


I’m at war with life 

At war with myself 
Handguns and knives 

The explosions affect many lives 
Innocent victims 

Of a bad investment 
Children can’t stop needing; 
School-clothes 

Mattresses 

Their father 

Every little-bit hurts. 


My daughter grew away 
Family became strangers 

These actions are felt 

I'll cry for years to come. 

My social capital and lifeline 
Forced into a telephone contract 
Just to give hope 

Punished 

Like they’ ve committed a crime 
I feel 

Every little-bit hurts. 


Copyright 2005 Michael Harrison 
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Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem - Pam Caswell 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Lincoln — New Listing! Perched on a gentle knoll, an elegant turn of the century 
masterpiece features 14 gracious rooms, including 6 bedrooms, a large eat-in 
kitchen, an oversize dining room, plus a wrap-a-round porch. The house is sited 
for privacy on rolling 3.5 acres in the heart of Lincoln town. A rare and valuable 


gem. 


$1,885,000 


Lincoln — A gorgeous Antique Colonial, preserved Lincoln- Enjoy this shingle style masterpiece with 
with original charm and tastefully brought into the spacious, 6000 sq. ft. for comfortable living! 
21stCentury with a Great Room and gourmet kitchen. | Hardwood floors, fireplaces throughout, oversize 
A first floor library and den plus the option of a guest |= windows, decks, a cherry library, and cherry and 
or au pair suite make this a house to enjoy though out granite kitchen create a warm, natural ambiance. 


the year. A private stream flows on the grounds and Space for an au pair or in-law apartment. Two 
water views complete the grandeur country setting. beautiful acres of luscious lawns, ledge and trees. 
$2,265,000 $1,795,000 


Lincoln — This sparkling colonial boasts a living room 
opening to a sitting/sun room overlooking a gorgeous 
professional landscape and brick patio. Refinished inside 
and out, this classic colonial has a new 30-year roof, 
new furnace, Waterworks bathrooms and central air 
conditioning! Proudly sited for privacy and abutting 
conservation land! $1,099,000 


Lincoln - This post and beam Contemporary with an 
open floor plan and cathedral ceilings boasts a granite 
counter kitchen and dining room opening to a sunny 
deck. A lower level exercise/playroom leads to a 
beautiful wooded lot and a large master bedroom with 
expansive windows affords idyllic views. A superbly 
comfortable house for all seasons! $999,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Wayland — A bucolic 1.38 acre parcel in one of 
Wayland’s most desirable neighborhoods. This level, 
open field with tree-lined perimeter awaits your 
dream home! Close to Weston and all major 
commuting routes, this property 1s a perfect building 
lot! $819,000 


Lincoln — This beautiful, bright and airy townhouse 
at Battle Road Farm boasts 2 to 3 bedrooms, 1.5 
baths, gleaming hardwood floors, and an oversized 
master bedroom with eaves, character, walk-in closet 
and access to tiled bath. A great location on the 
meadow! . $410,000 
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Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 


Patti Salem - Pam Caswell 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


146 Lincoln Road 
781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


Ata f ae ¢ 3 : < 
4 Usars of Professional Landseahe Construction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 

- Certified Arborists 

- Certified Horticulturalists 

- Title V Septic Installers 

Tree Services 

- Expert Climbing 

- Structural & Aesthetic 
Pruning 

- Difficult Tree Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance 


- Fertilizing Programs 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance 
- Spring & Fall Clean Ups 

- Lawn & Field Mowing 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding 

- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 


- Landscape Architects 
- Sanitary Engineers 
- Licensed Carpenters 


Excavation 


- Septic Systems 

- Utility Relocation 
- Drainage Systems 
- Oil Tank Removal 


Landscaping 


- Landscape Design 

- Perennial Gardens 

- Planting 

- Lawn Installation 

- Irrigation Systems 

- Poison Ivy Eradication 


(978) 263-1967 
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FAN 


POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Cooper’s 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 


ay 
Gavan (978) 456-8875 


S@LOM) 
rrr aD 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 
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At DeCordova Museum 


Saga: The Journey Of Arno 
Rafael Minkkinen, Photographs 
1970-2005 


September 10, 2005 — January 8, 
2006 


Arno Rafael Minkkinen, an internationally 
known Finnish-American photographer who lives in 
Andover, Massachusetts, is the subject of a mid-career 
retrospective premiering at DeCordova. Saga: The 
Journey of Arno Rafael Minkkinen, Photographs 
1970-2005, is a 120-print traveling exhibition curated by 
A.D. Coleman and Todd Brandow for the Foundation for 
the Exhibition of Photography. 

Since the early 1970s, Minkkinen has been 
photographing his unclothed body in a wide variety of 
landscape and interior settings, from Finland to New 
England, from the American West to sites in Italy and 
France. These unmanipulated surreal and timeless black 
and white photographs are astonishing 1n the way 
Minkkinen maneuvers his body so that it echoes or 
seems to become part of the land formation. As A.D. 
Coleman, one of the curators of the exhibition writes, 
Minkkinen’s “...1mages comprise an account of an epic 
journey—both a physical adventure in the natural and 
urban world and a psychological voyage of the lone 
human spirit.” 

Saga will be accompanied by a major new 
publication on the artist’s oeuvre. The 168-page book 
reproduces all of the photographs in the exhibition and 
includes essays by Alan Lightman, A.D. Coleman, and 
Arthur Danto, as well as technical notes and an 
annotated chronology prepared by the artist. 

Arno Rafael Minkkinen’s work has been 
published, exhibited, and collected worldwide. He 
attended the MFA program at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, where he studied with Aaron Siskind and 
Harry Callahan. Minkkinen has taught at MIT, the 
Philadelphia College of Art, and various European 
universities. Since 1988, he has been a Professor of Art 
at the University of Massachusetts, Lowell. Several of 
Minkkinen’s photographs were exhibited in 
DeCordova’s groundbreaking show Photography in 
Boston, 1955—1985, for which the artist also wrote the 
catalogue essay on Polaroid photography. 

The DeCordova presentation of the exhibition is 
supported by funding from the Lois and Richard 
England Family Foundation. 
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Special Programming in Conjunction with This 
Exhibition 


The Paul J. Cronin Memorial Lecture: Arno Rafael 
Muinkkinen and The Cathedral of the Universe 
Dewey Family Gallery 

Thursday, November 3, 2005 at 6 pm 


For thirty-five years, I have made photographs 
depicting a man who appears as “a being 
without clothes” (to use Minor White’s 
evocation) in forests and canyons, 1n lakes and 
beside ocean shores, on desert floors or up on 
lofty plateaus, in rural fields or urban cityscapes. 
Tonight, without unfastening button or belt, | 
ask you to stand naked beside me. Imagine 
yourself assimilated into the woodlands, leaping 
off the edge of a cliff, buried in a snowdrift, 
flowing with current, perched on hot sand dunes, 
unclothed the way an animal or a bird navigates 
in their own flesh. Please join me in this journey, 
this Saga, and become your own naked self, 
traversing the earth, sure-footed and free in the 
cathedral of the universe. 

—Arno Rafael Minkkinen 


DeCordova’s annual Paul J. Cronin Memorial 
Lectures were established in 1981 to consider topics that 
are broadly focused upon changing attitudes towards 
contemporary art. They are made possible by a generous 
grant from the Grover Cronin Memorial Foundation. 

. Please call 781/259-3629 or email 
membership@decordova.org for more information. 


General Information 

For hours and information about DeCordova Museum 
and Sculpture Park, exhibitions, education, membership, 
the store, and the café, please visit www.decordova.org 
or call 781/259-8355. 
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Purple Loosestrife 


By Thomas Gumbart 

So my daily commute from Stow into Lincoln brings 
me through some nice areas but the most exciting spot is the 
Sudbury River and associated floodplain. On some mornings 
there is thick fog hanging low on the water and fields. Some 
days the whole area is coated in frost. Often I can pick out 
interesting waterfowl like Common Mergansers and once | 
saw a flying Glossy Ibis out the corner of my eye. But the 
most visually entertaining time of the year is in summer when 
there is a veritable explosion of purple. The color is unbroken 
as far as you can see along the river borders. At least several 
times during this period I witness innocent individuals taking 
photos of this extravagance. I am sure they are good people 
and I imagine they are feeling like pros catching such beauty 
in their lenses. However, do they realize they are 
documenting an alien invasion? Lincoln residents, being 
astute well-educated individuals, certainly are aware that this 
bright sea of color is all purple loosestrife and this sea should 
be abhorred not glorified. 

Why do we hate this spiked flower so much when it 
looks so beautiful? We do because it is an aggressive non- 
native perennial that creates a thick monospecific habitat 
which chokes out desirable native plants such as grasses and 
sedges. In turn this adversely impacts wildlife that feeds on 
and uses those native plants for cover. The high volume of 
biomass it produces also fills in wetlands over time. Purple 
loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) rapidly colonizes wetland 
areas, especially after disturbance. The only positive attribute 
of this plant that I have heard about is honeybees will feed on 
the flower’s nectar. Nevertheless, its place in the landscape is 
universally scorned by ecologists. ; 

Where did this plant come from? Purple loosestrife 
is a Eurasian native that was introduced to northeastern North 
America in the early 1800's as an ornamental plant. It spread 
from there and apparently became a real problem in the 20" 
century. Now it is found throughout the United States and 
Canada. Mature loosestrife plants have multiple stems and 
each one can annually produce millions of tiny seeds which 
then are easily spread. Loosestrife can also reproduce 
vegetatively by underground runners that then sprout new 
plants. Even with its known reputation as a plant capable of 
causing severe environmental degradation, in most states it is 
still widely available for sale from nurseries and garden 
centers. Fortunately Massachusetts is planning to join other 
more enlightened states and will ban the sale and import of 
purple loosestrife starting in 2006 (along with a variety of 
other problem non-native plants). 

In Lincoln we find loosestrife in many wetland 
resource areas such as marshes, bogs, swamps, wet meadows, 
and drainage ditches. Fortunately there are also sites that have 
not yet been invaded, but each year we see it in more places. 
So what can we do to try and stem the tide of this purple 
alien? One of the best things to do is to learn to identify 
purple loosestrife and then monitor wetland areas with 
vigilance. If the plant shows up and you discover it early, 
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manual removal of the infestation can be very effective in 
controlling it. It is easiest to identify once it flowers but try to 
remove the plants before the plants have an opportunity to set 
seed. After a population is entrenched it is virtually 
impossible to control through manual removal due to the 
volume of seeds and roots that will remain in place. 

Glyphosate herbicides have been used as an 
alternative to manual removal with varying levels of success. 
The Conservation Commission is not supportive of using 
herbicides for control since this introduces poisons into the 
landscape and loosestrife is typically found in sensitive 
wetlands. Many homeowners are familiar with the products 
Roundup and Rodeo which are glyphosate herbicides. 
Although the producers of these chemicals claim they are safe 
there is mounting evidence that they can have negative effects 
on both people and wildlife. The “inert” ingredients that the 
companies do not need to report in pesticides can themselves 
cause problems. Recent studies report the inert ingredients in 
Roundup and Rodeo can kill or harm amphibians. Remember, 
all these non-organic pesticides are designed to kill living 
tissue in one way or another. 

If control of loosestrife was easy it would not be so 
prevalent. So are there any ecologically sound alternatives for 
control of loosestrife? In an area such as the Sudbury River 
floodplain where purple loosestrife is firmly established there 
is no way that manual removal or herbicide application could 
ever be a realistic means of control. Biological control appears 
to be our biggest hope over the long run, especially for large 
infestations. Several different Eurasian insect species have 
been approved by the U.S.D.A. for use in biological control. 
In New England there have been successful introductions of 
two leaf-feeding beetles (Galerucella pusilla and Galerucella 
calmariensis). These are small beetles and in their larval stage 
they can inflict serious damage to the loosestrife plants. They 
feed almost exclusively on purple loosestrife and have only 
been found to breed on purple loosestrife so the risk of 
unintended negative effects on native species has been deemed 
to be negligible. 

It is still too early to see how large an impact these 
insects can make on the purple loosestrife invasion but there 
are some positive results in terms of loss of stem density and 
decreased vigor of the plants. However, if Phragmites reeds 
(another invasive) come in to fill the gaps is that really an 
improvement? To be truly successful we really need to see 
recovery of native plants in the areas that were once 
monocultures of loosestrife and more time is needed to 
evaluate if this goal is being met. 

Here in Lincoln beetles were released several years 
ago in Minute Man National Historical Park along Elm Brook. 
The numbers that were released were not sufficient to treat 
such a large infestation. Another spot in Town to watch is the 
northeast corner of the Upper Browning Field just to the east 
of Weston Road. This is municipal conservation land where 
the horseback riding ring has just been restored. A 
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Galarucella beetle release project, funded through a DEP 
enforcement action, is taking place in the corner of this field. 
This spot was picked because it has a dense growth of purple 
loosestrife but it is also self-contained in a relatively small 
area, unlike the floodplain infestations along our rivers. Each 
spring for the last three years 5,000 beetles (a mix of each 
species) have been released in this location. They have been 
breeding and there are signs of the plants being less robust 
which is very encouraging. I know residents will be interested 
in trying this on their own land but I still need to do some 
research to determine whether or not private property owners 
may legally obtain and release these beetles. 

With the endless array of invasive plants that are present 
in Our community it is heartening that there is some hope that 
at least purple loosestrife may ultimately be controlled. I am 
cautiously optimistic that some day in the future I may drive 
by the Sudbury River and see wide swaths of native vegetation 
rather than the carpet of purple, but I am not holding my 
breath. 


e Keep in mind that Lincoln has a strict Wetlands 
Protection Bylaw and before embarking on any type 
of control please contact the Conservation 
Department to see whether or not a permit will be 
required. Our Conservation staff is quite willing to 
Visit your property to assist with plant identification 
and to discuss management options. 781-259-2612. 


Cover artist Joan Wolcott 


This dye painting, shown in detail, was the first of 
several silk pieces done in autumn of 2002 featuring 
plants and seedpods. Prior to this painting, Joan had 
taken a hiatus from doing artwork. But one morning, a 
verse of a hymn (written by an Englishwoman in the 
1800’s) spoke to her: “Seeds which mildew in the 
garner,/ Scattered, fill with gold the plain.” That same 
day, she walked through the farmland along the Battle 
Road in Minuteman National Historic Park. Against a 
perfectly blue sky, Joan noticed a field of dried 
cornstalks that gleamed in the sunlight like gold. The 
metaphor of seeds scattered, not wasted, was clearly 
illustrated by that image and the verse. Together, they 
inspired this piece, “Cornstalks.” In 2004, she exhibited 
a series of dye paintings at the Lincoln Public Library. 
These and other works can be viewed at her website 
(www.joanwolcott.com). 


Joan migrated from her native Connecticut to 
Massachusetts via Rhode Island, where she attended art 
school and received a degree in graphic design. After 
moving to Lincoln 15 years ago, her journey in fabric 
painting began. She lives with her husband and son in 
the Battle Road Farm community. 
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The Temptress September 
By Maureen King 


On the arms of her crimson companions 
a scarlet scoundrel 
steals our storied summertime, 
where pond fond fellows 
slipped into spring fed bliss 
on the end of a weathered rope. 
Her Pumpkin propaganda, 
a dazzling display of yellow journalism, 
color blinds her readers 
with its slanted, saffron script. 
Her flirtatious, flaming fire sale 
sells off rose covered cottages 
for her leafy locks, 
those tangles of tangerine 
perfectly reflected in a still, mirrored channel 
teasing the perfect beach book 
from the cramped hand of the 
dedicated dune dweller. 
A glittering grifter, 
her jeweled shell game 
switches gold leaf treasures 
for mother of pearl 
lounging on the easy side of the tide. 
A salmon seductress serving up 
her Butterscotch boughs 
on orange sherbet Sundays, 
this sun splashed gold digger dares to betroth 
the sensual simmer of Concord grape jelly 
and leave the elegant aroma 
of salt sprayed rosa rugosa 
waiting at the altar. 


Copyright 2005 Maureen King 
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Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


_-—- Apassionateand 
attentive team of professionals, 
_ powerful technologies, and 


LINCOLN-Enjoy your own private country club! 
Two beautiful acres with tennis courts and large in- 
ground pool provide lush setting for spacious four 
bedroom ranch home. On picturesque corner in 
desirable neighborhood, next to nature walking 
trails & abutting Conservation Land. Only minutes 
to Cambridge or Boston. $1,199,500 


LINCOLN-Charming — refurbished — shingled 
Cottage on country road in ideal Lincoln setting. 
Open floor plan, 3-4 bedrooms, 2 baths, excellent 
commuter location. Dining room/living room area 
with wood stove. Screened porch, lovely garden. 

$729,000 


LINCOLN-With natural opulence & serene 
beauty this 4/5BR Contemporary home offers 
elegance, inside & out. The oversized diningroom 
& livingroom w/cathedral ceiling make this the 
perfect home for entertaining. The kitchen with a 
cozy fireplace & sitting area, & the bow-windowed 
breakfast room will be the preferred gathering 
place for your family & friends. $1,150,000 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


LINCOLN-Understated elegance best describes 
this bright & sunny 4BR contemporary well sited 
on a beautifully landscaped acre plus lot on a 
private ended way. Thoughtfully renovated make 
this a home that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Lovely entertaining spaces abound and large 
windows offer dramatic views of the stunning 
gardens. $939,000 


LINCOLN-Meticulously maintained 1939 Brick 
Colonial gem with period details, nostalgic pantry, and 
handsome slate roof. 1993 kitchen, 2001 septic, 2003 
boiler, 2004 central air, and many other updates. Great 
central location - walk to the train, stores, and trails. 
Abuts Conservation Land. $1,250,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy the vistas from your 37x20 
mahogany deck. This sophisticated Contemporary 
offers four bedrooms, 3.5 baths, walls of glass, 
cathedral ceilings, granite kitchen and renovated 
bathrooms, all this in a private cul-de-sac 
neighborhood just minutes to major roads. 

$1,295,000 


781-795-4080 


Stephanie Kornfeld 


LINCOLN-Architect designed new construction 
shingle style eleven room, 4 bedroom, 4.5 bath 
house. Country kitchen, 3 fireplaces farmer's 
porch. Sited on cul-de-sac near the historic center 
of Lincoln. Outstanding harmony of classic design 
& modern amenities. $1,895,000 


LINCOLN-High views from Stone and Shingle 
Hillside Manse with top quality finishes built in 
2003. Two possible au pair or business suites. 
Floor plan designed for easy entertaining. 
Fabulous home theatre, gym, FP family room, 
office and full bath. $1,995,000 


LINCOLN-Looking for a renovated home in 
Lincoln for less than $1 million? Look no further 
than this beautiful 3BR, 2.5 bath Royal Barry Wills 
saltbox colonial in a private wooded setting. 
Stunning, Ist floor master suite & eat-in kitchen 
w/painted cabinets, granite counters & stainless 
steel appliances. $750,000 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


C2 wed and operated by HRT Incorporsend Ax Equal Opportunity Employer. Equal Resung Opportsnety 


| www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


the most comprehensive 
line of related services 
in New England. 


LINCOLN-Cluster of 4 homes on 22 acres. 
Seasonal vistas, rare opportunity to live on private 
with 


hill. Acres conservation 


restriction surround beautiful level lot, large 


agricultural 


LINCOLN-Exquisite lot in cluster subdivision in 
prime location abutting Conservation Land and 
with view over conserved field. $695,000 


LINCOLN-Rare find in Lincoln, Level ANR lot in 
a private meadow off a long driveway, far back 
from the road. Deeded access to pond via path 
Mature trees from this future estate's spacious 


building envelope. One of the loveliest streets in 
$1,125,000 


clearing. Over 2 acres provide excellent building 


town: seeing is believing. and recreational options. $729,000 


e Home Buying and Selling 
e Relocation Services 


e Moving Services 


LINCOLN-Enjoy swimming, fishing and boating 
from your own dock and beach. Renovated in the 90's 
this sun filled Contemporary has a walk out lower level 
and lots of space to be finished. A separate 47x24 artists 
studio would make a wonderful office or apartment. 

$1,750,00 


LINCOLN-Ryan Estate a well planned 55+ 
community. An easy walk to shopping and public @ 
transportation. This unit has an open floor plan 


New Homes Division 


e PREVIEWS International 


with an exterior balcony, and garage parking. 
$439,000 


e NE Moves Mortgage 


e Coldwell Banker 
Residential 
Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


LINCOLN-Stunning Colonial with superior floor 
plan, classic character and captivating gardens. 
New kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 3 full/2 half baths. 
Banquet sized dining room enhanced by dentil 
molding, library with cherry built-in bookcases, 
finished lower level, 3 car garage. Conservation 
$1,695,000 


trails nearby 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


P 


Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


Faith Wilcox 
978-443-2837 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager 
508-383-0241 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall COLDWELL 
BANKCR © 


Lincoln, MA 01773 « 781-259-1100 


Notary Public Services Available 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 


Pp ONELAN'S 
we SUPERMARKETS See 


Let’s Not Forget 
the 911 Victims 
and Let’s Help 


to Lincoln si 1919. j j 
o Lincoln since the Katrina Survivors 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating O11 Lumber 
California Paints 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
ae Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
O gilvie's __Lumber* Hardware 1-781-894-1265 | Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Heating Oi ; M-F 7:30 ~ 5:00 
Sat 7:36 - 4:00 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


oe: Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston Pepperell and Wayland 
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FALL FLOWERS 


By Malinda Hatch 
Stonegate Gardens 


It’s the end of August (oh, no!). Fall is not literally 
in the air, because it 1s hot and humid, and my 
garden is full of flowers. But Labor Day is nearly 
here, and | can tell people are getting in their last 
vacation days before school starts because 
commuter traffic is lighter than usual. I’m getting 
the feeling that I don’t have too much more time to 
enjoy the garden, and I’m anxiously reviewing the 
mental parade of September and October flowers in 
my own garden. 


I’ve been pretty good about cutting back or dead- 
heading some early blooming plants, and feeding 
them when | cut them back, so I still have flowers 
on plants like campanula, anthemis, achillea, 
nepeta, dianthus, heliopsis , daylilly, mallow, 
centaurea, geranium, and roses. Monarda, phlox, 
and rudbeckia are still going strong. The pale blue 
Russian sage looks pretty combined with the intense 
blue of ground cover plumbego, and both will 
bloom for much of September. 


A broad stand of turtle head 1s just beginning to 
open its pink blooms, and though sedum spectabile 
‘Autumn Joy hasn’t started to color up yet, its large 
flower heads are showy even now. Tall Jo Pye weed 
is at its peak; its cousin ‘Chocolate’ will bloom later 
and continue into October (there 1s also a blue Jo 
Pye, eupatorium coelestinum). The bronzy foliage 
adds color, as does the foliage of purple bugbane, 
which is just starting to flower, and the bold purple 
of the annual herb perilla, which will bloom later 
(perilla seeds around readily, so you will need to 
pull it where you don’t want it). These look great 
with a tall stand of just-opening helianthus ‘Lemon 
Queen’ and various helleniums. 
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If you have room, large clumps of bronzy-foliaged 
ligularia ‘Rocket’ will hold its yellow spires into 
September. Early in September, all -white boltonia 
ushers in the asters, which end their fall display 
with tall aster ‘tartarica’, which blooms into 
October. The chrysanthemums include the familiar 
garden ‘mums’, but also more naturalistic cultivars 
like ‘Clara Curtis’ and ‘Sheffield’. The Nippon 
daisy 1s one of the last chrysanthemums to bloom. 


Stokesia, persicaria (variegated leaves and thin red 
spires of bloom on ‘Red Dragon’), veronica ‘Icicle’ 
and Sunny Border Blue’, physostegia, airy yellow 
patrinia, toad lilly, deep purple monkshood, 
Japanese anemone, ferny-leaf bleeding heart, some 
hostas, the herb angelica — so many interesting 
plants still to enjoy. Dahlias come 1n great variety, 
bloom until frost, and you can dig and save the 
tubers from year to year. 


And finally, there are the more exotic perennials: 
the dinner-plate size blossoms of perennial hibiscus, 
the nodding waxy yellow bells of kirengeshoma, 
grasses tall and short, some of which can be enjoyed 
well into winter. 


Though not flowers, curing foliage can add color to 
the perennial garden (amsonia hubrichtii is one 
example). The red berries of holly and crabapples 
contribute color for a long time. The common 
witch hazel blooms in winter. Eventually, bark, 
stem color, form, and evergreen foliage color 
succeed flowers as the staples of our winter 
gardens. 


Copyright 2005 Malinda Hatch 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 
No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TAUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as servicé for the life of your loan. With so many choices, youre bound to 


have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 


smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www.cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 
152 Lincoln Road 


& Mem 
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Off the Beaten Path at Drumlin Farm 


By Ted Clark, Public Relations Manager, Mass 
Audubon 


If you’ve ever been to Drumlin Farm—presently 
celebrating 50 vears as a “member” of the Mass 
Audubon—then you undoubtedly know about the 
summer camp... and the working farm. Thoughts of 
fresh produce, farm animals, and the peaceful trails are 
probably crowding your head right now. However, there 
is a hidden gem on this farm, which even our keenest 
visitors might miss, despite its namesake status. 


The Drumlin 

A particularly attractive and underused aspect of 
Drumlin Farm is the breathtaking view from atop the 
drumlin. (A drumlin is a streamlined hill formed by a 
glacier, often in a teardrop-like shape.) The 270-foot- 
high drumlin provides a good vantage point from which 
to admire Mount Wachusett, Mount Greylock, Mount 
Monadnock (in clear weather), and the gentle rolling 
hills and trees below. In fact, Henry David Thoreau once 
prized these views in the days when it was known as 
Tabor Hill. 

Recently built trails have eased access to the top 
of the hill. During a pleasant stroll through the 
sanctuary, we took in Boyce Field, which is made up of 
15 acres of cropland and tended in accordance with 
environmentally sound farming practices. The cropland 
also supports bluebirds, residing in birdhouses, and 
bobolinks, which nest in the grassland areas adjacent to 
the crops (part of our efforts to help the bobolink, 
numbers of which have been declining as Massachusetts 
loses farmland). 

The walk beneath the canopy of trees, between 
the field and the drumlin, isolates us from civilization, if 
only for a few precious moments. The trees silence 
traffic and apart from an occasional train whistle and 
small aircraft flying nearby, no evidence of any human- 
induced interference exists. We walk up the gradual 
incline of the drumlin, and as the trees abruptly end, 
suddenly pop into a clearing near the top of the hill. We 
take the last few steps to reach the pinnacle, and soak in 
the view. We can’t help but imagine that this drumlin 
has, for centuries, held many a person captive with its 
intoxicating vistas. 
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Birding Area 

Another significant, and heretofore 
underappreciated, aspect of Drumlin Farm is its 
emergence as a popular habitat for birds. Data obtained 
from eBird helped us recognize the sanctuary’s value 
for birds. Check out www.ebird.org/massaudubon/ to see 
how you can record your own sightings, review findings 
from other birders, and help contribute vital scientific 
data. 


Now that the secret is out, we hope you'll visit 
our sanctuary soon, whether you're a serious bird lister, 
or simply looking to relax and take in the view from the 
drumlin while pondering life’s mysteries. Either way, we 
think you'll enjoy the hidden gems of Drumlin Farm, 
whether or not your visit coincides with our upcoming 
events. 


Fall Festival 
Saturday and Sunday, October | and 2, from 10 am to 4 
pm 

Join us for a fall farm frolic for the entire 
family! Enjoy cider pressing, hayrides, crafts, candle 
making, games for kids, and pick-your-own veggies. 
Purchase your fall pumpkins and browse our country 
store for farm-grown maple syrup, wool, and more. Hear 
autumn stories, meet some wildlife, and enjoy other 
educational programs. Hot dogs, burgers, and more will 
be available for sale. 


Tales of the Night, 

Thursday and Friday, October 27 and 28, from 
6:30 to 8:30 pm 
Meet creatures of the night as you venture through our 
candlelit paths. See spooky skits on a haunted hayride, 
or visit our ghoulish garden graveyard for some witch’s 
brew and scary snacks. Come dressed in costume and 
bring a flashlight to light your way. 

For more information about these events, or 
Drumlin Farm, call us at 781-259-2200, or log on to 


www.massaudubon.org. 


Reprinted with permission from Mass Audubon's 
Connections newsletter, August 2005. 
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CANDACE F. FOSTER, LICSW 


Family Practice in Psychotherapy 


Phone/Fax: 781/259-8501 


9 Lewis Street, Lincoln, MA 01773 
10 Muzzey Street, Lexington, MA 02421 


cfosterlicsw@comcast.net 
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Weston, Massachusetts 02493 


FOR READERS YOUNG AND OLD 
781-647-0049 


For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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The Library Bookie 
Can I Take this Reference Book Home? 
WEAN DG. -.0-3.5..2, 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Nobody every accused the Bookie of run-ning a by- 
the-rules reference department. In fact, the LPL staff 
tries to meet the needs of our patrons with creative 
solutions that would shock the stereotypical “Marion the 
Librarian” right down to the toes in her sensible shoes. 

One conundrum has always been the non-circulating 
status of reference items. The classic argument for 
letting these (usually) books leave the building is 
“They’re just sitting on the shelf and after all, you'll be 
closed!” This logic is often (put forth) by students with a 
deadline and no time during the library’s hours to work 
on a project. (We will overlook the fact that often the 
student has had days or weeks to complete the 
assignment and has left it to the last minute; we were 
students ourselves once, so we totally get the concept of 
deadlines. ) 

The response to this notion is the worthy “Reference 
books are always here when you need them. Allowing 
them to leave the building raises the dreaded specter of 
books being returned late—or (shudder!) never. (We 
once loaned The Handbook of Private Schools “over- 
night” and spent months hounding the hapless borrowers 
before we got it back.) 

In an attempt to reach a (balance) between these two 
schools of thought, the LPL has a policy of loaning 
reference books (with some exceptions) overnight, with 
the stipulation that they are borrowed within an hour of 
closing time and returned in the bookdrop before we re- 
open. 

This system works best in the summer when the 
library is closed over the weekend, with an added bonus 
for holiday Mondays. Of course, we had a selection of 
books that were never, under any circumstances, to leave 
the library. Kathy Rushby, our goddess-bookkeeper, 
designed a special sticker for these titles, using a skull- 
and-crossbones motif. 

As the computer and the internet gain more 
importance and (sometimes) validity in research, the 
reference room has seen a change in use. More and more 
of our patrons come to use the computers, and more of 
our training time focuses on teaching people to use 
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online databases both at the library and from home (or, 
in the case of laptops with wireless, from cars in the 
parking lot at midnight). 

With this in mind, collection development in 
reference has undergone something of a change. In the 
past we have focused on “hard core” books like 
dictionaries, general encyclopedias and almanacs, which 
contain information that is both readily available online 
and probably more current than anything in print. Our 
more recent goal has been to collect books that are 
interesting visually as well as informative. A side effect 
of this thinking has been the accumulation of books that 
have reference value but that also are browse-able. Folks 
passing through stop when they spot some of these titles; 
if they have time, they sit with them a spell and enjoy. 
Or they ask to borrow them, although our limited ‘“‘over- 
night loan policy” deters many. 

So we're going to try something called “Browse 
Reference.” We’re going to pick a few dozen “fun” 
books and allow them to circulate for seven days. These 
books, marked with a yellow spine sticker, will be 
shelved in the regular reference stacks. Aside from these 
chosen titles, the rest of the collection will still be 
library-use-only (skull-and-crossbones) or available for 
overnight loan. This will be a trial. 

So some time early this fall, browse on through the 
reference room and borrow, perhaps: 

e Ultimate Spy 
e Encyclopedia Neurotica 
e Flower Power 
e = The Sizesaurus 
Forensics for Dummies 
Travel Legend and Lore 
Chronicle of the Royal Family 
Where Queen Elizabeth Slept and What the 
Butler Saw 

e Encyclopedia of Urban Legends 

e When in Boston 

e The Robot Builder’s Sourcebook. 

Just bring ‘em back in a week, okay? 


Copyright 2005 by Jeanne Bracken, Reference Librarian at the Lincoln 
Public Library 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


ys 

: ¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 

| metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 

| Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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UNNICLIFFE 


funeral & cremation services 


Concord 
978-369-3388 © www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 


BE SUIT tell Metes ee 
Saturday 8 -00-3 “00 Cremation 


Veterans Information 
Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi * Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, |V 
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Thoughts from an Island 


By Mary Ann Hales 
September, 2005 


Between our summer vacation house on 
Chebeague Island, Maine, and the winter home of 
the Monarch butterflies lie some 2500 miles. 
Unknown forces have reduced their presence on the 
daylilies outside our dining room window in late 
August as their startling migration has brought them 
to us once again. We watch their orange dotted 
wings flutter gently across the yard as they land on 
the goldenrod and the white asters. 

Research tells me that a freeze in their over- 
wintering ground in Central Mexico 1n 2002 has 
killed tens of millions of them as they hung in dense 
clusters on the trees. The weather was moist, 
wetting their bodies and wings. Then the unusual 
twenty-degree cold front froze them and they fell to 
the ground in great heaps. Thus there are far fewer 
this year to grace our shores, then make the 
incredible journey southward. 

So many elements affect the Monarch butterfly 
and their complex life cycle. First, there are the 
natural fluctuations in weather, such as the freeze in 
2002. Some argue that increasing deforestation in 
Mexico at the winter colony sites due to logging 
makes the Monarchs more vulnerable to weather 
changes. Some argue that the use of genetically 
modified crops and herbicides in North America 
affect the population at our end of their journey. 

I look more closely now at the ordinary 
milkweed growing abundantly on our island with 
her many undeveloped acres. By the unmowed 
entrance to the boatyard, for example, stand many 
two-foot-tall milkweed plants, capped with four- 
inch pods, ready to dry and explode into silky 
strands to propagate the next generation. This 
insignificant-looking plant 1s critical to the 
Monarch. While the mature butterflies dine on 
several flower nectars, the fat striped Monarch 
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caterpillar eats only milkweed. Pesticides or no, 
there is no doubt that increased development of land 
and the taming of natural fields and meadows into 
lawns will reduce the milkweed population. 

On both ends of the long flight of the Monarch, 
there are hazards. And for the most part, the general 
observer is unaware of the complex and inter-linked 
series of events that bring such a beautiful and 
graceful creature to our garden. 

Indeed for me, as for the Monarch, the world is 
becoming an increasingly complex and inter-linked 
place. One day last week, I had a problem with my 
checkbook software and was surprised to find 
myself talking to a very nice man in Bombay who 
tried to help me. Now in this first week in 
September, I watch helplessly as thousands of New 
Orleans residents wait in the waves of heat atop a 
bridge, with fans and papers fluttering back and 
forth to create some little movement of air. We can 
see, but we cannot help. Below the photographs in 
the newspaper of exhausted evacuees in New 
Orleans 1s a photograph of piles of slippers on a 
bridge in Iraq where a thousand people died in a 
stampede. We see these events as they happen. 
Even our family can be connected through we are 
far apart. Through computer technology we can 
visit by a webcam in real time with our son 1n 
Korea. He's fixing Cream of Wheat for breakfast 
while we are cooking dinner in the evening, the day 
before his day. 

As the world draws closer, we must all be 
more informed, tread carefully and take nothing for 
granted. Life is intricately interdependent, even on 
an island. 

© 2005 by Mary Ann Hales 
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Ray Adamson offers his opinions 
on genetically modified crops and animals. 


Genetically Modified 


By Ray Adamson 


Whether we like it or not genetically 
modified crops and animals are here. What long- 
term effects it will produce on this earth and human 
kind is anyone’s guess. Big corporations are 
rushing every development into the market, as fast 
as scientists can produce them — never mind the 
long-term consequences. 

To me it is quite scary. Last year (2004) 
over six hundred million acres worldwide were 
planted in genetically modified crops. We are all 
now eating genetically modified food; we just don’t 
know it because it is not labeled. 

You say you eat only organic food? Ok, 
was the seed genetically pure? You don’t know. 
How about meat. Did it come from a cloned steer? 
Did that steer eat genetically modified alfalfa? We 
don’t know. Why don’t we know? We don’t 
because the U.S. government sanctions unrestricted 
development of new agriculture techniques by 
corporations. 

Being a farmer I read many publications of 
what is being developed in farm magazines. 

The U.S. Army had the spider gene 
implanted into goats in the hope of getting “spider 
milk” to make man made spider silk. (The males 
were slaughtered and sold for human consumption.) 

Animal genes are inserted into fish and vice 
versa for a number of reasons. The list goes on and 
on. 

Personally I am afraid that eventually we are 
going to pay our dues for this fooling around with 
Mother Nature. By golly we might even see 
mutations in the human race or even the extinction 
of human beings. Stay tuned for more “progress 
reports!” 


Copyright 2005 Ray Adamson 
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What’s Up in Lincoln? 
Organizations and Activities 


The Lincoln Garden Club 


The Lincoln Garden Club is dedicated to 
educating its members about horticulture, design, 
and the environment. The club meets on the first 
Monday of the month, October through June, with 
the exception of January. Meetings have an 
educational focus with speakers on specific topics, 
and are opportunities to organize the projects 
through which the Garden Club serves the 
community of Lincoln. Some of the ongoing 
projects include Mission for Cheer - delivering 
flowers or plants in the late fall and early spring to 
shut-ins in Lincoln, maintaining the Flower Pot and 
the Watering Trough at the major intersections of 
Lincoln Road; maintaining Station Park; and 
providing flowers each week for the reception desk 
at the library. There is a Junior Gardeners program 
as well as a club newsletter, Clippings. In addition, 
workshops are held on floral arranging and 
horticulture. 


The Lincoln Garden Club has _ been 
furthering the horticultural knowledge of its 
members and the Lincoln community for seventy- 
seven years. Anyone interested in learning more 
about membership or visiting a meeting is 
encouraged to contact the Lincoln Garden Club, PO 
Box 385, Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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The Lincoln Historical Society 


The Lincoln Historical Society was founded 
in 1961 with the mission to preserve the Town’s 
rich history. In recent years education has become 
an additional focus for the Society. Through 
numerous annual programs highlighting significant 
events and people in Lincoln, the Society gives 
residents a perspective on how Lincoln evolved 
from a rural/agricultural town to the special and 
unique community it 1s today. Through its books, 
programs, and videos the Society hopes to help 
residents understand and appreciate Lincoln’s roots, 
who and what has gone before, and how in this 
context current residents can best serve their town. 


Preservation continues to be a major focus 
of the Society. Many items of historical import that 
have been bequeathed by townspeople are displayed 
and stored in the Lincoln Historical Society room at 
the Pierce House. The Society’s most important 
recent preservation effort has been to financially 
support the Lincoln Library in the project to 
professionally archive invaluable historical items in 
the library vault. 


Over the decades, the Society has expanded 
its mission to include the vigorous development of a 
collection of historical publications including:The 
Chambers Russell-Codman House and Family; A 
Rich Harvest, Inheritance, Lincoln Libraries, 
Heroes of the Battle Road: and Trial by Fire: 
Lincoln and the War of Independence. For the 
Town’s 250" anniversary in 2004, the Society 
published and extensive photographic history of 
Lincoln and a commemorative engagement 
calendar. In addition to lending financial support 
local filmmakers, the Society produced its own 
video, “Townies — The Living History Project’, 
capturing for future generations the vivid memories 
of 26 lifelong town residents born before 1940. 


The Society’s community involvement is 
focused on the presentation of a series of wide- 
ranging and informative programs for the public 
each year. The Society has also sought to convey 
local historical knowledge through the installation 
of commemorative plaques at various historically 
significant sites throughout the Town. 
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Finally the Society is a regular participant in 
several traditional Town celebrations: The New 
Year's Day Open House at the Pierce House, 
hosting the annual ceremonies commemorating the 
events of April 19 with the Lincoln Minute Men, 
and the production of a festive float in the yearly 4" 
of July parade. 


The many projects and events sponsored by 
the Lincoln Historical Society are funded by the 
sales of the Society’s publications and by generous 
contributions from its members. All residents are 
invited to join. For information about membership, 
contact the Lincoln Historical Society, Box 6084, 
Lincoln, MA 01773. 


The Lincoln Girl Scout 
organization is looking for 
YOU! 


We exist to meet the unique needs of girls 
and to help them grow into caring and confident 
young women. Girl Scout programs are 
contemporary and designed to deepen awareness of 
self and others, to build self-esteem and self- 
reliance and to increase young girls’ abilities to 
succeed in the world and make a positive impact on 
the community. 


Girl Scouting is a unique girl-only place 
where a girl finds: 


Courage by exploring new adventures 
Confidence by discovering her abilities 
Character by shaping her values 


Connections by creating friendships with 
other girls 
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...and where a girl returns those gifts by making the 
world a better place. 


We are currently accepting new members. 
Also, there are Leadership opportunities for those of 
you interested in sharing your talents and skills with 
some very terrific girls. 

If you are interested in joining us, please 
contact Michelle Baltay, Registrar @ 259.7119 or 
mbaltay@comcast.net or Lyn Spaeth at 259-3433 or 
lynspaeth@msn.com. 


Lincoln Minute Men 


On April 19", 1775, the Lincoln Minute 
Men responded to Paul Revere’s alarm, and 
marched to Concord in defense of self-government. 
They were the first company of Minute Men to 
come to the aid of Concord. They participated in 
the battle at the North Bridge that morning, and in 
the running fight along Battle Road, forcing the 
British back to Boston in full retreat. Their actions 
marked the beginning of the American Revolution. 


Today, more than two centuries later, the 
Lincoln Minute Men still symbolize the will of a 
people to defend their right to liberty and self- 
government. Still officially chartered by the Town 
of Lincoln, they keep alive the history and 
principles of the original Minute Men of 1775, and 
the spirit of American Independence which still 
inspires dreams of liberty around the world. 


The Lincoln Minute Men conduct a series of 
public ceremonies to commemorate the events of 
April 19, 1775. Regular visits to local classrooms 
bring this history alive for more than 500 school 
children each year. Additional appearances include 
interpretive demonstrations before hundreds of 
visitors to Minute Man National Historical Park, 
public parades, and a variety of special events. 


The Lincoln Minute Men have appeared in 
two Presidential Inaugural Parades, as an honor 
guard for returning Gulf War veterans, and for 
visiting heads of state. 
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Lincoln Minute Men activities are patriotic, 
community-focused, educational, family-friendly 
...and fun for all. Opportunities for participation 
include serving as Musket Men, fifers, drummers, 
and colonial civilians. 


The Lincoln Minute Men are always eager 
to welcome new members. The only requirement is 
the enjoyment of provoking smiles and questions 
from young and old. No skill is required, other than 
knowing your left foot from your right (and we can 
even teach you that, if necessary). Membership is 
open to all, regardless of age or gender. However, 
for safety reasons, members must be at least 16 
years old to fire a musket. 


If you are ready to join or would be 
interested in supporting us as a Friend of the 
Lincoln Minute Men, please visit our website at 
www.lincolnminutemen.org 


Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust 


Do you know: 
- Where Pigeon Hill is and why it has this name? 
- How many acres of open space are protected in 
Lincoln? 
- Where you can go to see a beaver dam? 
- Where there is a research orchard of young 
American chestnut 
trees? 
- What you can see from the top of Pine Hill? 


The answers to these questions- and more- 
can all be found in the second edition of A Guide to 
Conservation Land in Lincoln, due to be published 
by the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust (LLCT) in 
November. Many Lincoln residents own the first 
edition of this guide, published in 1992. The new 
edition is similar in size and format but contains 
expanded chapters and revised maps to reflect the 
new properties and trails which have been added in 
the past fifteen years. Twenty four chapters are 
devoted to conservation properties throughout the 
town, and each chapter includes a map of the area, 
information about parking, links to other properties, 
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history, and natural history. Many _ describe 
suggested walks and acquisition history. Readers 
will find an overview of land protection in Lincoln 
over the past fifteen years in the new preface, 
written by Dwight Gertz and Ginny Welles, and 
will learn about changes in flora and fauna in a 
chapter written by Sue Klem, author of the regular 
wildlife column for the Lincoln Journal. The 
Lincoln Bird List at the back of the book has also 
been updated. 


Numerous town citizens have helped 
produce this book by walking trails and suggesting 
revisions to chapters in the 1992 edition. Read the 
“Acknowledgements ’”’section of the book to find out 
which of your friends and neighbors participated! 
Two individuals deserve special recognition: David 
Ford, who has overseen design and production 
aspects of the book and Margaret Flint, Jr., who has 
drawn all the maps. Others who have been working 
especially hard on different aspects of the book are 
Buzz Constable, Mary Van Vleck, Lynne Smith, 
Paul Svetz, and Gwyn Loud. 


The second edition of A Guide to 
Conservation Land in Lincoln will be available later 
this fall. Be sure to watch for forthcoming 
announcements from the LLCT on where to 
purchase your copy of this unique Lincoln resource! 


Lincoln Democratic Town 
Committee (LDTC) 


The LDTC 1s a participatory grassroots 
organization committed to shaping progressive 
Democratic values and_ political directions, 
informing ourselves and all citizens on major public 
issues, and electing at all levels capable, honest and 
winning Democratic candidates dedicated to 
implementing the Democratic agenda. At each 
presidential election, up to 35 registered Lincoln 
Democrats are elected to the LDTC. This group in 
turn elects LDTC officers and an Executive 
Committee. All registered Democrats are invited to 
become Associate Members of the LDTC. Together 
we organize public events presenting major issues 
and Democratic candidates, raise funds to assist 
Democratic candidates, and select delegates to the 
annual Democratic State Convention. All interested 
citizens are welcome at our open meetings, which 
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will be announced through the LDTC News and the 
Lincoln Journal. 


Lincoln Family Association 


The Lincoln Family Association (LFA) was 
founded in 1996. We are a community group for 
Lincoln families to provide social activities, fun and 
support for parents and their children. The LFA is a 
non-profit volunteer organization that thrives 
because of the enthusiasm and energy of its 
members. We organize children, family and adult 
special events, a weekly drop-in play group for 
young children and their moms, parent education, 
and holiday activities. For more information on 
membership, please contact Kellie Payne at 8789. 


The Rural Land Foundation 


The Rural Land Foundation (RLF) is one of 
Lincoln’s three major conservation groups. 

Established in 1965 as a charitable trust, 
RLF is guided by a Board of Lincoln-resident 
trustees. 


Lincoln’s residents benefit from living in 
one of the most beautiful natural settings found in a 
major metropolitan suburb, and as a community we 
can conserve our land heritage and secure its future. 
Consistent with RLF’s mission “to preserve the 
rural character of Lincoln” RLF endeavors to 
preserve land while addressing associated economic 
and social challenges. Within the context of the 
Town’s conservation priorities (set forth in the 1987 
Open Space Plan), RLF: 
e Works with landowners who wish to 
permanently restrict use of their land 
e Protects land through acquisition and 
limited development 
e Seeks out opportunities to develop 
more affordable housing 
e Fundraises to cover the costs 
associated with land conservation. 


To fund land acquisition, RLF relies on gifts 
(land and funds), proceeds from limited 
development, and the revenues from the Mall at 
Lincoln Station which RLF owns. To preserve 
land, RLF works with the Town’s Conservation 
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Commission and Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 
to restrict parcel development. 


RECENT projects: 
Lincoln recently completed two conservation 
initiatives totaling 77 acres. The generosity of the 
landowners, the Town (through CPA) and hundreds 
of individual contributors helped protect these 
lands. 


The View of Lincoln Hill, 2004: 9 acres of the 17- 
acre Heck property were conserved, protecting the 
hillside above Flint Fields where Minute Men 
mustered. 


Lincoln’s Quiet Places, 2005 : 68 acres off of 
Tower Road in Lincoln were conserved, including 
important watershed, a vast variety of habitats, vital 
trail connections, and critical wildlife corridors. 
The City of Cambridge purchased a portion of the 
land for preservation to protect their watershed. 


ay Summer in Lincoln 
Current activity: Copyright 2005 Eric S. Smith 


Today, RLF is working on the Mall at Lincoln 
Station. Having operated the Mall with community 
needs in mind, RLF is working with town 
organizations to redevelop the Mall and meet 
community concerns: l 

e Affordable housing. All of the housing | 

planned will be “affordable” by Lincoln 
standards, and at least 25% will meet the : 
state guidelines for affordability. 

e A viable commercial center. We are | 
seeking to ensure that the Mall will remain | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


viable while supporting core community TheLincols Review aad ae 


Services. Read by: 


e A gathering place for the community. Mr. Rob Todd 
r. KO 0 


We hope to develop a community oriented 


café, where residents can gather. Now available in the Town Library 


FOR MORE INFORMATION contact Geoff 
McGean at (781) 259-9250 or 
McGean.rlf@lincolnconservation.org 
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Dragonfly 


Copyright 2005 Eric S. Smith 
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The Write Stuff 


Think your computer knows more about grammar, style and spelling than you do? Find out! 
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Lincoln Library 


Wanted: Aspiring journalists, autobiographers, and writers of all stripes 


For: A series of workshops to explore writing in the age of computers. 
Plug in a word processor and churn out page after page of prose. Is it good prose? 
If so, can you make it better? 
(The answer is yes.) 


Where: Lincoln Public Library, Tarbell Room 


When: Four Wednesday evenings, 7-8:15 pm 
October 5 
October 19 
November 2 
November 16 


Sponsored by the Lincoln Review and the Lincoln Public Library, these workshops will help you 
generate ideas, polish your prose, and remind you of those pesky grammar rules. 
Spelling counts. Trust us. 


Leader: You know her as Jeanne Bracken, the reference librarian and the Library Bookie, but she 
is also a much published writer with several books on her shelf (including translations in Italian and 
Swedish) and has two more books in various stages of completion. 


KREKRRERREEEE 


No prerequisites, no quizzes on Friday, no final exams. Come to as many of the workshops as fit your no 
doubt crowded schedule. 
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Martha B. G. Lufkin 


Attorney at Law 


Wills 
Trusts 
Probate & Estates 


Member of Massachusetts and New York Bars 


~ 127 Trapelo Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Tel: (781) 259-1531 Fax: (781) 259-0370 
pines127@aol.com 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O. Box 339 145 LincoinRd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.ciarkgallery.com 
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Dear Readers, 


The leaves have fallen. The sunsets are a lovely shade of pinkish-red followed by the 
magnificent view of Mars in the West. I have been out on the conservation trails this fall. Life in 
Lincoln is good. 

A writers’ workshop entitled “The Write Stuff’ as been held at the Library this fall. It has been 
sponsored by this magazine and the Lincoln Library. An enthusiastic group of writers has met to discuss 
grammer, spelling, and how to get along with an editor. The question is “Are people in-erested in 
continuing?” If you are interested, ask for the survey sheet at the library. 

Soon you will receive a renewal notice (unless you have a two-year subscription). You will note 
that the subscription price remains the same but we have raised the newsstand price. We sell at the Old 
Town Hall Exchange, Codman Farm, and Donelans. This year we hope you will take time to comment 
when you renew. Tell us what you would like to read more about. It helps our staff. 

When you shop this holiday season in Lincoln or a neighboring town, let the storekeeper know 
you saw their ad in this magazine. . 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS TO ALL. 
Betty 
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Annual Water Quality Report 2004 


TOWN OF LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Introduction 

This Report describes Lincoln’s 
drinking water sources, treated 
water quality, and how we 
maintain the high quality of your 
water. 


This report is issued annually to 
you, the consumer, to keep you 
updated on your drinking water 
quality. The report also provides 
information on where your water 
comes from, how we treat it, and 
answers to questions you may have 
about Lincoln’s water system. 


We are proud to report that the 
water provided by the Lincoln 
Water Department meets or 
exceeds established water-quality 
standards. 


Sources of Drinking Water 
The sources of drinking water 
generally include rivers, lakes, 
streams, ponds, reservoirs, springs 
and wells. Because water is the 
universal solvent, it dissolves 
naturally-occurring minerals, and, 
in some cases, radioactive material, 
and can pick up substances 
resulting from the presence of 
animals or from human activity as 
it travels over the surface of the 
land or through the ground. 


Lincoln’s Drinking Water - 
A Well-Protected Source 


The Town of Lincoln is supplied by 
both surface water and 
eroundwater wells. Flint’s Pond, 
also known as Sandy Pond, is the 
primary year-round supply. Tower 
Road Well is a supplemental source 
used during peak periods and 


when Flint’s pond is off-line for servicing. 


Since 1896, when the system was known as the Lincoln Water 
Works, the Town has recognized the need to protect its watershed. 
The watershed consists of 465 acres of land surrounding Flint’s 
Pond, which is approximately 92 percent owned and/or controlled 
by the Town. The Town has in place a Watershed Protection Plan 
designed to limit access to the water and protect the land from any 
development that would endanger the water supply. 


Lincoln buys and sells approximately 1 percent of its water to the 
Town of Weston. This arrangement accommodates the best interest 
of the respective distribution systems for Lincoln and Weston. We 
also have standby agreements with the Towns of Wayland and 
Lexington in the event of an emergency. 


Filtration 
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How Can I Learn More? 

The Lincoln Water Department’s Superintendant, Patrick Allen, 

and staff are available Monday - Friday, from 7:00 A.M. - 3:30 P.M., 
to answer questions and provide assistance at the following 
addresses & telephone numbers: The Sandy Pond Pump Station is 
located at 77 Sandy Pond Road, 781) 259-8997 The Filtration Plant is 
located at 80 Sandy Pond Road, (781) 259-1329. You can also check 
the Town’s website at www.lincolntown.org. 


Source Water Assessment & Protection 
The Source Water Assessment & Protection 
(SWAP) Program, established under the federal 
Safe Drinking Water Act, requires every state to: 
inventory land uses within the recharge areas of 
all public water supply sources; assess the 
susceptibility of drinking water sources to 
contamination from these land uses; and publicize 
the results to provide support for improved 
protection. You can download a copy of the 
Lincoln SWAP Report from the DEP web-site at 


www.imass.gov/dep/brp/dws.swap or call the 
Lincoln Water Department at (781) 259-1329. 


Cross Connection/Distribution System 


Protection 
All backflow prevention devices were tested and 
approved in 2004. 


Water Rates 

The Lincoln Water Department is in the final stages 
of resolving an Administrative Consent Order 
(N.E.-03-F00) with the D.E.P. In the fall of 2004, the 
Water Dept. implemented a two-tiered water rate 
structure as part of the A.C.O. The first 58,000 
gallons of usage is billed at $4.83 per 1000 gallons; 
usage over 58,000 gallons is billed at $7.25 per 1000 
gallons. 


For Your Health 


In order to ensure that tap water is safe to drink, 
EPA prescribes regulations that limit the amount of 
certain contaminants in water provided by public 
water systems. FDA regulations establish limits for 
contaminants in bottled water that must provide 
the same protection for public health. 


Information About Drinking Water 
Drinking water, including bottled water, may 
reasonably be expected to contain at least small 
amounts of some contaminants. The presence of 
contaminants does not necessarily indicate that 
water poses a health risk. However, some people 
may be more vulnerable to contaminants than the 
general population. Immuno-compromised 
persons, such as persons with cancer undergoing 
chemotherapy, persons who have undergone organ 


transplants, people with HIV/AIDS or other 

immune system disorders, some elderly, and 

infants can be particularly at risk from infections. 

These people should seek advice about drinking 

water from their health care provider. More 

information about contaminants and potential 
health effects can be obtained by calling the EPA’s 

Safe Drinking Water Hotline (1-800-426-4791). 

Lincoln’s Public Water System I.D. # is: 3157000. 

Contaminants that can be present include: 

e Microbial contaminants, such as viruses and 
bacteria, which may come from septic systems 
and wildlife. 

e Inorganic contaminants, such as salts and metals, 
which can be naturally occurring or result from 
urban storm water runoff, industrial or 
domestic wastewater discharges. 

e Pesticides and herbicides, which may come froma 
variety of sources such as agriculture, urban 
storm water runoff and residential uses. 

e Organic chemical contaminants, including 
synthetic and volatile organic chemicals, which 
are byproducts of industrial processes and 
petroleum production, and can also come from 
gas Stations, urban storm water runoff, and 
septic systems. 

e Radioactive contaminants, may be naturally 
occurring or be the result of oil and gas 
production and mining activities. 


Lincoln Water Commission 
- Andrew Hall III: Chairman 
- Dr. Andrew Cole 
- Buckner Creel 
The Lincoln Water Commission meets at the 
Sandy Pond Pump Station on the second 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 A.M. 
Water Conservation 
The Town has increased its public education and 
awareness efforts to strengthen on-going efforts to 
conserve water. With the last water bills, the Water 
Department included a pamphlet on tips for 
conserving water, and a flyer to help residents 
compare their water usage with others in Town. 
The Selectmen appointed a Natural Resources 
Conservation Committee to help develop policies 
for conserving water, among the other resources. 


Treated Water Quality 
Listed in the table below are substances detected in Lincoln's drinking water during 2004. There are more 
than 50 other substances for which we tested that were not detected in our water during 2004. The presence 


of contaminants in drinking water does not necessarily indicate that the water poses a health risk. 


Highest Level Ideal Goal Highest Range of Source of 
Allowed (MCL) (MCLG) Detected Detected Contamination 
Level Levels 


Regulated for Source Water or After Treatment 


Nitrate (ppm) Tower Rd. Well 10 10 ND 


Nitrate (ppm) Flint’s Pond 10 10 70 n/a 


Runoff from fertilizer use; 
septic systems 


Runoff from fertilizer use; 
septic systems 


Turbidity (NTU) .30 NA .069 .027 - .069 Natural sediment; soil runoff 


Erosion of natural deposits 
(Source water) 


SNR 


Barium (ppm) 


Total Trihalomethanes 


By-product of drinking water 


(TTHMs)(ppb) chloination 
Haloacetic Acids (HAAS) (ppb) 60 0 Pee eee Seon 


Discharge from rubber & 


Di (2-ethylhexyl) phthalate (ppb) 6 ND ND Ph creeirccnanad 


Total Coliform (colonies/100 ml; < 5% positive 
number of positive samples in samples per 0 0 
one month) month 


Naturally present in the 
environment 


Corrosion of household 
plumbing systems 


Lead (ppb) SNR 


Corrosion of household 
plumbing systems 


Copper (ppm) SNR 


Erosion of natural deposits; 
water additive that promotes 
strong teeth. 


Fluoride (ppm) 


Unregulated Contaminants 


Component of total 
Chloroform (ppb NR NR 15 15 
(ppb) trinalomethanes (DS) 
; Component of total 
Bromodichloromethane (ppb NR NR Sh Bye 5 
(ppb) trinalomethanes (DS) 
T 
Rocket propellants, flares, 
Perchlorate (ppb) NR NR <MDL n/a Pipe. 
fireworks, munitions 
: Widely present in natural 
Sodium (ppm) NR NR SNR SNR yP 
waters (Source Water) 
| Definitions Key: 
MCLG (Maximum Contaminant Level Goal): The ppm One part per million The Lincoln Water System had no violations 
level of a contaminant in drinking water below which ppb One part per billion in 2004. We’re proud that your drinking water 
there is no known or expected risk to health. MCLGs | < Less than meets or exceeds all Federal and 
allow for a margin of safety. > Greater than State Requirements. 
ml Milliliter 
MCL (Maximum Contaminant Level): The highest (one thousandth of a liter) 
level of a contaminant that is allowed in drinking NR Not Regulated 
water. MCLs are set as close to MCLGs as feasible NA Not Applicable 
using the best available treatment technology. | ND Not Detected 
DS Distribution System 
AL (Action Level): The concentration of a SNR Sampling not required 
contaminant which, if exceeded, triggers treatment or during 2004 
| other requirements, which a water system must NTU Nephlometric Turbidity Units | 
| follow. 


A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
© Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ¢ Indoor Parking y 


mY ¢ 
Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 N ewbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com aj Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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All Christmas Trees are Not the Same 


By Malinda Hatch, Stonegate Gardens 


The custom of bringing in greens in early winter is ancient, 
and was associated with the winter solstice, the time of year 
when the longest night and shortest day occurs, around 
December 21 or 22 in the Northern Hemisphere. In ancient 
times, people were afraid as plants went dormant and the sun 
grew weak. Many believed that the sun was a God, and that he 
became ill each year, causing winter, so they propitiated his 
health and celebrated his return on the solstice as days began 
to get longer — for them, the triumph of life over death. 
Evergreen boughs reminded people of the growing season, and 
seemed to reassure them that dormant plants would grow 
again. The use of green plants to decorate homes, altars, and 
temples around the re-emergence of the growing season was 
common to the Romans, Egyptians, Celts, and Vikings, before 
it became associated with Christianity. In fact, in early 
America, decorating by Christians for the holiday was 
considered a desecration of the scared nature of the Christmas 
celebration. In the present time, having a tree has become an 
American tradition 


Although some people prefer to use a live tree, most opt for 
the ease and availability of a cut one. 

Cut trees are usually sold around the end of November. Their 
main advantage is the relatively low cost, light weight, and 
ease of maintenance. Most available cut holiday trees are 
Balsam Fir (Abies balsamea) and Fraser Fir (Abies fraseri). 
At Stonegate this season, we will also carry Douglas Fir 
(Pseudotsuga menseisii), Noble Fir (Abies procera), White Fir 
(Abies concolor), and Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestris). 


Care of a cut tree is simple, and extends the time you can 
enjoy it throughout the holiday season. At the time of 
purchase, a tree should have a fresh cut made at the base, and 
should be placed in water immediately thereafter. This cut 
allows the tree to take up water from the tree stand, which 
prolongs the period before needle drop. Commercial products 
are available to add to the water in the tree stand to help keep 
the tree fresh. Someone in the household needs to make sure 
there is always water in the stand. 


If you want to use a live tree, you should think about the 


it is large, it’s a good idea to dig the hole where it is to be 
planted outdoors ahead of time, and to have mulch and 
backfill in a place where they won’t freeze. Keep in mind that 
the root ball of a larger tree — for example, a six-foot specimen 
—can weigh 250 pounds. The living tree that has acclimated to 
cold outdoor temperatures will need to be transitioned to a 
heated house by keeping it in a cool outbuilding or cellar for a 
few days, and again before moving it outdoors after the season 
is over. The root ball must be kept damp, and any lights used 
in decorating must not be hot. Whether you choose live, cut or 
both, it is important to know the merits of available trees. 


Abies balsamea - Balsam Fir: This is the classic cut holiday 
tree. It is a pyramidal upright tree with shiny deep green 
needles and a fragrance that also makes it popular for cut 
greens to fill your house with the aroma of the season. 

Abies fraseri — Fraser Fir: Very closely related to the Balsam 
Fir in form, but less fragrant. Many people find the needles 
and form to be more appealing than the Balsam, and many feel 
that this tree sheds much less than other kinds. 

Abies concolor — White Fir: The needles on the white fir are a 
little longer than the Balsam Fir and more blue-green. The 
overall form is a little less rigid, but it still has an excellent 
upright compact form for a cut tree. It has a slight citrus 
aroma. 

Pseudotsuga menzeisii — Douglas Fir: More common to the 
West Coast, this is a wonderful pyramidal tree with a less rigid 
feel than the other firs. Needles are a little longer and softer, 
and usually have a tinge of blue. 

Pinus sylvestris — Scotch Pine: this two-needle pine has the 
longest needles of any tree offered (3-4”). While also a 
pyramidal tree, it has a much softer feel because of the longer 
needles and less rigid branching. Branches can often droop a 
little more than other selections. 


Whatever you choose, the decorated tree will fill the home 
with beauty, and as with ancient folk, help modern people to 
make the transition from the end of the growing season 
outdoors to the warmth of the new spring. 


special issues involved. If the tree is small, you may want to 
place it in an outdoor container for winter decoration. If 
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A Touch of Christmas Fair 


Saturday, December 10" 
9:50AM to 12:30PM 
First Parish Church in Lincoln 


Antiques & Collectibles 
Children’s games 
Crafts 
Baked goods 
Holiday wreaths and Plants 
Hand-knit clothing 


Snacks served 
Santa arrives at 11:00 


The holidays are coming 
SOONER than you think! 


Salem 
_ | LINCOLN BY LINCOLN 
Los 9 keaXe is a unique gift 


160 Lincoln Road 


atare 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 duced P rice 


$25.00 


Available at The Old Town Hall Exchange 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177_ hie Cottage Press | 


mahales@aol.com 


781-259-8771 
(Free shipping 
if you mention this ad) 
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Jane Layton, Bird Carver and Conservation Ranger 


By Betty Smith 


This fall | was on a Conservation walk on Baker 
Bridge Road which was led by Norman Levey. Right after we 
started Norman said, “Oh, there is Jane. She’s a Conservation 
Ranger and it looks like she’s going to join us this morning.” 
Before long Jane and | struck up a conversation in which she 
told me she also was a bird carver and she would be having an 
exhibition at the Lincoln Library in November. 

Early this month we met late in the afternoon at the 
Town Library where | was treated to a discussion of bird 
carving. When you are at the library this month, look opposite 
the main circulation desk in the glass case. You will see bird 
carvings and wooden bowls which are the works of Lincoln 
resident, Jane Layton. The workmanship is most professional 
and the bird colors outstanding. It was hard to believe the 
birds were not alive. 

Jane carves the birds in basswood which is a 
hardwood native to this area. It is soft, however, to carve. In 
preparation, Jane will take a picture of the bird in the wild or 
make a sketch ina Museum. She enjoys making sketches at 
the Natural History Museum at Harvard University. 

Next she will draw a paper pattern which she will 
transfer to the block of basswood that she then cuts with a 
band saw. Then the carving begins, followed by texturing 
with a burning pen, and finally application of acrylic paint. 
Jane uses the pictures or sketches she has to interpret the color 
of each bird. She works on it until she is satisfied with the 
colors. | asked about the beaks. “Yes, those are carved,” and 
she went on, “The feet are cast or made out of wire and 


epoxy. The eyes are made from glass.” Jane also added that 
she often makes the branches out of wire and epoxy. 

She enjoys carving small birds particularly. One of 
her favorites is the chickadee which is in the Library case. 
New birds are always a challenge. When | asked if she had 
ever carved a humming bird, she responded “yes,” and went 
on, “I have also carved woodpeckers including the pileated 
woodpecker.” All her carvings are accurate to size and color. 

I asked Jane if she had ever put her carvings into 
competitions. “Yes, I have done shows and received 


Continued on page 14 
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Sheila Harding Team 


: Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES - Patti Salem 
Pam Caswell — Gail Kharidia 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Wishing You Happy Holidays! 


Lincoln — Perched on a gentle knoll, this elegant turn of the 
century masterpiece features 14 gracious rooms, including 6 
bedrooms, a large eat-in kitchen, and an oversize dining 
room. The house is sited for privacy on 3.5 acres in the 
heart of Lincoln town. $1,885,000. 


Lincoln — A sparkling colonial completely Lincoln — A bright and airy townhouse with 2 to 3 
refinished inside and out. The living room opens to bedrooms, 1.5 baths, gleaming hardwood floors, 

a sitting/sun room overlooking a gorgeous profes- and a newly carpeted lower level family room. A 
sional landscape and brick patio. Proudly sited for great location on the meadow! $399,900 


privacy and abuts conservation land! $999,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Incredible Values! 


Lincoln- Enjoy this shingle style masterpiece with Wayland — A bucolic 1.38 acres in one of Wayland’s 
spacious 6000 sq. ft., 5 bedrooms, 4 fireplaces, and most desirable neighborhoods. Close to Weston 

a cherry library and kitchen. Space for a large au and major commuting routes. A perfect building 
pair or in-law apartment. Two beautiful acres of lot! $819,000 
luscious lawns, ledge and trees. $1,795,000 


Lincoln - This open Contemporary with 4,000 sq. Lincoln — This private, end-unit townhouse condo- 
ft. has a first floor study, a warming Pellet stove minium has 3 bedrooms, 1.5 baths and a fireplace! 
and a lower level exercise/family room. The large Abuts Minuteman National Park and town conser- 
master bedroom with expansive windows affords vation land with easy access to major routes! 
idyllic views of the beautiful wooded lot. A $379,900 
superbly comfortable house for all seasons! 

$939,000 


Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES — Patti Salem 
Pam Caswell - Gail Kharidia 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 
781-795-4017 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


ribbons.” There are many classes. “The largest competition is 
in Ocean City, Maryland in April.” Her work is available for 
sale in a store in Camden, Maine. “They like the Chickadee 
there. It is the State bird.” Also she has a web site. Many 
people like to collect them. She added that the Sudbury 
Valley Trustees give one of her bird carvings when they honor 
their Volunteer of the Year. The holiday season is her busy 
time of year. 

Jane also makes bowls which you will see on the 
bottom shelves of the glass case in the Library. The bowls are 
made from native woods such as cherry, walnut, or maple. 
Each bowl is constructed by gluing many pieces of different 
types of wood together. The bowl is then turned on a lathe to 
its final form. She says “The designing is fun.” Jane makes 
about six bowls a year. 

Jane teaches bird carving in both Lexington and 
Concord on a regular basis. “Yes,” she replied, “beginners are 
welcome.” 

For fifteen years, Jane has been a part-time 
conservation ranger in this town — the same length of time she 
has been bird carving. Her ranger work includes nature walks 
and trail maintenance. She also does patrols on the trails as 
well as at Flint’s Pond. 


Jane likes the mix of the outdoors and the bird carving! 


IR) 


BUUB KE VIEW 


Someday We'll Laugh About 
This 


20 Years in Little Town, America: 
House, Husband, Kids, Pets, 
The Whole (Melted) Ball of Wax 


By Jeanne Munn Bracken 


Molisa Press, Littleton, Massachusetts 2005 
210 pages. 


"Someday We'll Laugh About This." How often have we 
said this in the midst of a dire situation. And indeed someday 
we will laugh. However, only Jeanne Bracken, Lincoln's 
Reference Librarian, could turn this saying into a wise and 
humorous book. The subtitle says it all. For twenty years 
Jeanne Bracken has written about "house, husband, kids, pets, 
the whole (Melted) Ball of Wax,” for the Littleton 
Independent, and now she has compiled those columns into a 
book that will be published in November. 

Some of the chapter titles will give you a clue to Jeanne's 
fresh approach to life and living. "Fractious Felines," 
"Everything But Fleas" (about flea markets), "Shop Until 
Someone Drops," "Showered With Surprises" (the joys of 
campground showers). These are some of the subjects Jeanne 
takes on, irreverently and gleefully. Her humor reflects her 
personality - jolly, always looking at the funny side of the 
situation, but also conscious of the human element. Her 
essential kindness is revealed by the number of stray dogs and 
cats that she and her family adopt over the years, although not 
always willingly. 

Those of us who are less than competent with cars will 
identify with her struggles with various aging vehicles. And 
our capable (?) husbands will sympathize with husband Ray as 
he negotiates the pitfalls of life with Jeanne, two daughters, 
many cats, dogs, hamsters, rabbits and goldfish. (Who knew 
that cats and goldfish could survive together in the same 
household?) 

As Reference Librarian at the Lincoln Library, Jeanne is 
invariably helpful, knowledgeable and cheerful. Recently The 
New York Times has named her a Librarian of the Year. This 
honor is granted to few librarians, but those who have come to 
depend on Jeanne's help know that she richly deserves it. 


Members of the Congregational Church of Littleton, of 
which Jeanne is a long-term parishioner, fostered the book, 
and Jeanne states that the project could not have been 
completed without their help. A portion of the proceeds from 
the selling of the books will benefit the church and its outreach 
programs. 


Reviewed by Palmer Faran 
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The Library Bookie 


We Come to Praise the Bookie, Not to Bury Her 


By Jeanne Bracken 


There are people in this world who are accustomed to 
praise and admiration, whether To The Manor Born, 
exceedingly talented, lucky, or having thoroughly 
memorized both Emily Post and Miss Manners. They 
are lovely, self-possessed, worthy and fine human 
beings. 

Other people, lacking those heady attributes, are 
flummoxed when faced with outstretched hands to shake 
and wide smiles of good wishes and felicitations. They 
duck their heads with humility, blush, stammer, make 
self-deprecating jokes, and aw-shucks their way through 
somewhat awkward moments as other speak well of 
them. 

The Bookie, alas, falls into this latter category. 
Unaccustomed as she 1s to a flurry of back-patting, hand- 
shaking, well-wishing and general good news, her 
response is gratified but decidedly unpolished. Surely, 
staff members at the Lincoln Public Library are no 
strangers to expressions of thanks, gratitude and other 
good will; the community is remarkably supportive in 
that respect. 

The last few weeks, though, have seen far more good 
wishes and congratulations for the Bookie than she has 
heard since the birth of her last child--in 1982. 

In the highly unlikely event that some reader has not 
noticed the great flurry of newsworthiness lately 
emanating from the Reference Desk at the LPL, a brief 
explanation is in order. 

Thanks to the kindness of Lincoln patron Katherine 
Hall Page, your Bookie has been named one of the New 
York Times Librarians of the Year. This is a very 
exciting honor for the Bookie, one she is sharing this 
year with about two dozen others from around the 
United States. 


The Lincoln Review 


The honor comes with a plaque, inclusion in a full- 
page ad in the New York Times, a presentation and 
reception at the Times building in New York in mid- 
November, and that most acceptable gift, a check. 

The announcement of the honor set off a spate of 
newspaper articles, invitations to lunch, dinner, 
receptions...Flowers! Cards and letters! If there were a 
float involved, it could be the Fourth of July in Lincoln 
(but without the unicycle.) Should all of the proposed 
champagne toasts actually be lifted, the Bookie will not 
draw a sober breath until after the first of the year, or 
perhaps until 2007. 

It’s humbling. It’s unnerving. It’s fun. 

And in one of those life synchronicities it would be 
impossible to schedule, there is another newsworthy 
event occurring almost simultaneously. While it may 
seem as if the Library Bookie sprang full-grown from 
the lip of Zeus or something a dozen years ago, she has 
rather been writing columns for local (and not-so-local) 
papers for over twenty years. . 

As luck would have it, a selection of those columns, 
Someday We'll Laugh About This, will appear this 
month as well. While it was always understood that self- 
publishing a book required a great deal of publicity, 
promotion, and general chutzpah, nobody dreamed that a 
national award with the attendant flutter of fame (all 15 
minutes’ worth) would juice up the proceedings. 

So for a few days in November, the Bookie will be 
taking bows, signing books, gawking in New York City, 
and accepting accolades. 

It’s rather like going to your own wake, only nobody is 


crying. 
---Copyright 2005 by Jeanne Bracken, Reference Librarian 


at the Lincoln Public Library 
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Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


LINCOLN-Best Buy! Beautifully updated. bright, 
immaculate Ranch on sunny, wooded knoll, close 
to commuter roads. New kitchen with granite, 
stunning family room, upgraded baths, plus two 
fireplaces and hardwood floors throughout make 
this an excellent buy for a commuter who would 
love to live in Lincoln $689,000 


_ A passionate and © 
attentive team of professionals, 
_ powerful technologies, and 


LINCOLN-This sunny Split Entry has recent 
system upgrades. New roof with 30 year 
architectural shingles and a Trek deck is 2 years 
new. A three season heated sunroom overlooks the 
very attractive yard. Privacy yet easy access to 
commuting routes $769,000 


LINCOLN-Lovingly renovated circa 1925 
Colonial Farmhouse features 4 bedrooms, 2.5 
baths, eat-in-kitchen, 2 car detached garage and 
more. Spacious deck overlooks tree-bordered, 
sunny lot. Close to conservation land/trails. Just a 
bit of “Cambridge in the country” one might say 
$799,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy your own private country club! 
Two beautiful acres with tennis courts and large in 
ground pool provide lush setting for spacious 4 
bedroom Ranch room. On picturesque corner in 
desirable neighborhood, next to nature walking 
trails & abutting Conservation Land. Only minutes 
to Cambridge or Boston. $1,000,000 


LINCOLN-Expand your lifestyle! This sunspace 
adds a whole new dimension to the seasons. Enjoy 
dining and entertaining indoors and “out” in this 4 
bedroom Contemporary home with a renovated 
eat-in kitchen and open floor plan. A secluded 
patio and naturalized gardens let you enjoy this site 
with minimal work! $895,000 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


LINCOLN-Meticulously maintained 1939 Brick 
Colonial gem with period details, nostalgic panty, and 
handsome slate roof. Updates include 1993 kitchen, 
2001 septic. 2003 boiler, 2004 central air, and many 
others! Great central location — walk to train, stores and 
trails. Abuts Conservation Land. $1,199,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy the vistas from your 37x20 
mahogany deck. This sophisticated Contemporary 
offers 4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, walls of glass, 
cathedral ceilings, granite kitchen and renovated 
bathrooms. All in this private cul-de-sac 
neighborhood just minutes to major roads 

$1,295,000 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


LINCOLN-Enter this spacious, warm and inviting home 
via the gated front garden with fruit trees and perennials! A 
sun filled living/dining room with fireplace and a large 
master bedroom overlook an expansive, open back yard. A 
walk-out lower level with a guest bedroony/bath, a family 
room with fireplace and the vaulted ceiling 3 season porch 
offers the opportunity for fabulous entertaining! $725,000 


LINCOLN-Sophisticated spacious 4 bedroom 
Contemporary home in neighborhood setting. This 
exceptional 2+-acre property offers great privacy, 
fabulous gourmet kitchen/family room, master 
suite with Jacuzzi, and great family spaces. It is 
located just seconds to trails and minutes to major 
roads. $1,295,000 


Claire Mount 
781-259-8695 


ey fiwned and operatrd by HRI, lacocporaced. Ae Equal Gppart seentecy tenepleyer. Equal Hassing Opps tenty 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


the most comprehensive 
line of related services 


in New England. 


LINCOLN-Enjoy swimming, fishing and boating 
from your own dock and beach. Significantly 
renovated in the 90's, this sun filled contemporary 
has a 4 bedroom septic system and is assessed by 
the town as a 4 bedroom house. The separate 47x24 
artists studio would make a wonderful office, shop 
or auxillary apartment 


$1.750,000 


ah 


LINCOLN-With fourteen rooms and five bedrooms, 
this warm and friendly home will be the gathering 
place for fnends and family during the holidays. In the 
summer, enjoy your own heated pool with cabana and 
a lighted tennis court in one of Lincoln’s prettiest cul- 
de-sac neighborhoods. Truly a home for all seasons! 
. $1,895,000 


LINCOLN-Commune with nature in this lovely 
end unit at Lincoln Ridge with lush, mature 
plantings and a spacious deck, 3 bedrooms include 
2 potential master bedrooms, each with walk-in 
closets and private bath. Cathedral ceilings and 
skylights allow sunshine into the kitchen and sitting 
area $559,000 


ads 


Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 


LINCOLN-Elegant architect designed Arts and Crafts 
Shingle Style house in peaceful country setting offers a rare 
harmony of classic design, modern amenities and sylvan 
privacy. This 11 room house features a formal living and 
dining rooms, country kitchen/family room, 4 bedrooms 
and 4.5 bathrooms. There is a family room with a fireplace 


and an exercise room on the lower level $1,895,000 


3 


LINCOLN -This sophisticated, shingle-style Contemporary is 
located in the “heart” of Lincoln on 2.21 acres overlooking a 
small pond and conservation land. Of special note are the eat- 
in-kitchen with custom cherry cabinets and granite countertops 
which opens to a family room with fireplace, hot tub/solanum 
room with access to private sunning patio, sauna and exercise 
room, custom-built mahogany library, and more. — $2,500,000 


ee 


LINCOLN-Sophisticated design and refined 
detail are the distinguishing features of this 3500 
sqft Townhouse. Totally redone by archtect owner, 
this 3 bedroom, 3 bath home includes a large home 
office and design studio. Come see the dramatic 
entry with walls of glass overlooking private acres 
$675,000 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


Home Buying and Selling 
Relocation Services 
Moving Services 

New Homes Division 
PREVIEWS International 
NE Moves Mortgage 
Coldwell Banker 
Residential 


Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


adil 
Jeff Morgenstern 


Manager 
508-383-0241 


Faith Wilcox 
978-443-2837 


BANKGR © 


Lincoln, MA 01773 « 781-259-1100 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGI 


Notary Public Services Available 


STONEGATE 
53, GARDENS & 


Spend Your Holiday Season With Us! 


Christmas Trees 
Balsam, Fraser Fir & Spruce 


Custom Wreaths & Swags Hanukah Arrangements 
Natural Garland / Roping Flowering Plants 
Assorted Cut Greens Poinsettias 

Free Christmas Tree Delivery to Lincoln Residences! 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117) * 781] 259-8884 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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THE BOYS OF AUTUMN 
(AKA The Sassy Seniors) 


There’s a new buzz around town, and it’s 
good. Not about the war in Iraq or the Supreme Court 
squabble. Just some small town chitchat with a fun 
twist. 

Stand in line at the Post Office or Donelan’s 
and you will hear “Have you Seen that Calendar? 
What do you think of it? Can you believe they would 
do that? Where can I get a copy?” It’s definitely the 
topic in Lincoln this fall. Forget the proposed changes 
in the Mall and the status of at-risk properties. First 
things first. 

Fourteen of our senior men (ages 68-87) 
agreed to drop their drawers and be photographed to 
help the Council on Aging raise funds for its programs 
which aim to improve the physical and emotional 
lives of Lincoln seniors. Flo Caras and Peggy Boyer 
came up with the idea at a COA board meeting and 
approached the Friends of the COA. The action began 
apace. Hal McAleer agreed to be the point man. He 
cajoled some board members on the COA and Friends 
of the COA to volunteer as models. The project 
started slowly early in 2005 but in the end there was 
not room for everyone. Yes, many said | don’t think 
so, but as time passed the seniors became more 


daring. In some cases wives volunteered their 
husbands. Hal even checked in with Chief Kevin 


Mooney at the Fire and Police Station to be sure that 
all was ‘proper.’ 

I asked Hal about how the pictures were 
taken. He explained I took a jillion shots with a 
digital camera. It was tricky; I had to get everything 
properly located, if you know what I mean. Some 
were harder than others. The pictures had to be in 
tune with the season. 
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The committee (including a_ psychiatrist) 
rejected some of the shots and chose the most tasteful. 
There were some tough decisions to make. The layout 
for the calendar was done by Lincolnite Kathy 
Copeland at Allegra Printing & Imaging in Waltham 
which is owned by Lincoln residents, Ruth and Henry 
Cretella. 

A crack team was assembled from the two 
boards and set to work soliciting merchant sponsors to 
place ads and thereby underwrite the printing cost. 
Many copies were printed and the team has been busy 
seeking outlets in Lincoln and the neighboring towns. 
Occasionally they have been turned down but many 
storeowners have found the calendar hilarious and are 
more than willing to sell it. 

There was a kick-off party this fall - a real fun 
event, I was told. The boys with their wives’ 
approval, showed up clad, but with a hint of their 
modeling suit and autographed the calendars. Other 
events are planned such as a free Jazz Concert. 

OK here is the list of the calendar boys and 
now you need to find (read that as buy) one of the 
calendars and match the names to the proper months. 
John O. Cowles 
Robert H. Curtis 
Kenton J. Ide 
Avram Kalisky 
Bert Kessel 
Harold McAleer 
E. Fessenden Morse 
Salvatore S. Privitera 
John R. Snelling 
Robert O. Sutherland 
W. Royce Taylor 
Conrad H. Todd 
Gordon D. Winchell, M.D. 

I certainly salute their efforts. Thank you sexy seniors 
for bringing some fun into our special town. 


Epilogue: 

I met up with Karen Santucci who runs the COA 
office in Bermis Hall and told her that I was doing this 
article. She said that a person came in and asked who 
the photographer was for the Calendar and then added 
that he did a terrible job with the pictures. Karen 
asked: why and the reply was “they are all over 
exposed.” 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
J Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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Get Set for the Holidays 
with the Twelfth Annual 
Artists’ Market! 


The Store @ DeCordova 
November 12 — December 31, 2005 


A new season of holiday hoopla is upon us! Join 
The Store @ DeCordova for the Twelfth Annual 
Artists’ Market. This year, we have invited dozens 
of new artists to participate in this event. 

Bring in your gift list and choose from 
among one of the most extensive offerings of 
jewelry, pottery, glass, frames, ornaments, paper 
goods, creative children’s toys, and wearable art in 
New England. Expanded merchandise exhibition 
space will afford you an even greater selection of 
goods by the region’s best artisans and artists. 

This six-week holiday sales event opens 
November 12 and runs through December 31. To 
accommodate your shopping needs, The Store 
offers extended hours from November 12 
through December 24: 


Monday — Thursday 9:30 am — 9:30 pm 
Friday — Saturday 9:30 am — 5:30 pm 
Sunday 11:30 am — 5:30 pm 


“Gifts purchased at the Artists’ Market 
truly reflect the spirit of the holiday season, since 
you give to so many people at once,” says David 
Duddy, Director of Retail Operations at The Store 
(@ DeCordova. “You not only give joy to your 
friends, but also support local artists, and assist 
DeCordova in continuing its tradition of quality 
programming.” The Boston Globe has called it one 
of the best ways to make your gift-buying dollars 
go further by supporting both the selling artists and 
the Museum. In addition, The Store was also 
recently nominated for the seventh consecutive 
year for the Niche magazine award as one of the 
“100 top retailers of American crafts.” 

The Artists’ Market is the place to find 
decorative art for everyone on your holiday gift 
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list. Find treasures that are decorative or 
practical, often both. Ed Branson’s hand-blown 
glass vases and bowls are jewels to behold! 
Crafted in luscious tropical colors, they brighten 
the darkest winter night with shapes that capture 
and hold the light. And Larry Elardo’s 
remarkable stoneware vessels seem almost to be 
artifacts from another age. Ancient Chinese 
emperors might have supped from great bowls 
and platters such as these—and left them to their 
grateful successors. 

The new arrivals also include a rich array 
of wearable art. Robin Lamonda of “Robin’s 
Hoods” is a milliner for the new millennium. Her 
merino and alpaca hats are adorned with fantasy 
florals, fake fur, and feathered fringe—for the 
fashionista femme fatale. Ginny and Bob 
Troutman have perfected the anatomy of the 
totebag—they may be designed for the shoulder 
but they are totally “hip”! Sewn in colorful 
marine vinyl with cotton linings, their designs 
vary in inspiration from the color squares of Josef 
Albers to the universal martini glass symbol that 
screams “COCKTAILS!” 

There are too many new artisans and their 
work to name. So drive on over today and remind 
yourself why The Boston Globe has called The 
Store @ DeCordova “the best museum store in 
Greater Boston.” The Store will also sell 
Christmas and Hanukkah cards, wrapping paper, 
and an array of children’s toys. And, as always, 
DeCordova Members receive a 10% discount on 
all purchases! 


General Information 

For hours and information about DeCordova 
Museum and Sculpture Park, exhibitions, 
education, membership, the store, and the café, 
please visit www.decordova.org or call 781/259- 
8355. 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With so many choices, youre bound to 
have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 
smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www. cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 


152 Lincoln Road 
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Pigs Eat Snakes 


By Ray Adamson 


I don’t like snakes; neither do I dislike snakes. 
I hate a snake which startles me. As a little kid I used 
to pick up and play with garter snakes and thought 
nothing of it. 

But when I was about twelve or thirteen, I 
snuck into the Manchester, Connecticut town 
reservoir to do some illegal fishing along with some 
buddies. Along came old Lee Frachia, the town game 
warden, and we all skeedaddled into the woods to 
escape. I threw myself to the ground to hide behind a 
tree and there about two feet in front of my face was a 
really big snake. To this day I don’t know what kind 
of snake it was, but it was as startled as I was — if not 
more. I was still moving when I saw the snake and it 
continued to roll sideways, hit my feet, and keep 
going. Ever since that little episode, I have been leery 
of snakes. 

Later as a teenager working on my uncle’s 
farm in Glastonbury, Connecticut I became 
acquainted with rattlesnakes on Minnechaug 
Mountain. There used to be a lot of them around in 
the summer. It’s amazing how quickly it becomes 
second nature to watch out for them. There were 
numerous rock outcroppings on the south 
side of Minnechaug Mountain. The rattlesnake dens 
were located there. 

One year very early in the spring before the 
reptiles came out, my uncle, the hired help, my 
cousins, and | put up what seemed at the time like 
miles of fence through the woods enclosing all the 
snake dens. When we were done we trucked in about 
three hundred pigs and turned them loose. Voila! No 
more rattlesnakes. 

One summer a rattlesnake tried to cross the 
field where the pigs hung out. When he was spotted 
by one of the pigs, that pig gave a grunt and started 
running toward the rattlesnake. Quickly all the rest of 
the pigs were up and running, too. Can you imagine 
how that rattlesnake felt with a thundering herd of 
pigs bearing down on it? I am sure that the few 
seconds he had left in this world, he was trying to 
sprout wings, or legs, or wheels. 
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There are a lot of snakes in Lincoln; it’s just 
that they don’t advertise the fact. How do I know 
there are a lot of snakes in Lincoln? The reason is that 
I am a farmer and I cover a lot of ground in the spring, 
summer, and fall. I see snakes when I’m plowing, 
cultivating, mowing or raking or baling hay. In 
Lincoln I’ve seen garter snakes behind Lincoln 
Woods, and one very large King snake. I was happy 
to see the King snake because it reputedly kills 
poisonous snakes. I have not seen any poisonous 
snakes, but I do take care not to pick up a snake | 
come across. Copperheads and Timber Rattlesnakes 
are native to this area. Also water snakes, though not 
poisonous, can be vicious biters. 

Quite often when I am baling hay quite snakes 
go through the baler and are caught in the bale of hay. 
They usually wiggle free 1f not killed outright. 

We always have to watch out for snakes when 
we are unloading the wagons in the hay barn or 
stacking the bales. Years ago in New York, I had a 
high school boy bitten quite badly on the hand by a 
Spotted Adder, a type of milk snake. The snake was 
caught in the bale of hay. When David, the high 
school boy working for me, picked up the bale to 
stack on the wagon, the snake took exception to it and 
bit him between the thumb and index finger in the soft 
part of the hand, between the thumb and index finger. 
David clambered off the wagon with the snake 
holding on. I hit the snake on the nose with a 
screwdriver which I had had pulled out of the tractor 
toolbox. Old Jake, the snake, let go of David, flopped 
to the ground and slithered off, neither looking back 
nor waving goodbye. 

To be on he safe side, we stopped baling and 
took David to the emergency room where he had 
some Claustrophobia shots or something. 


Copyright 2005 Raymond Adamson 
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For Your Listening Enjoyment 


he 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 
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Mr. Rob Todd x, se ¥ 
5! RIBBON and oN a; 
Now available in the Town Library y 
Lincoln Tree | : 
Geant x 
& Landscape Special © 
es . THE MALL AT LINICOLA! STATION x 
25 Years of Professional Landscape Construction LINCOLN) POAD-LINCOLA- MA us 
oO fake ii 
9 - O54 *y 
Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 181-25 2 + 
- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects ; 
- Certified Horticulturalists - Sanitary Engineers 
- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 
Tree Services Excavation 
- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems | 
- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 
- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 


- 24 hr Emergency Service 
Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 
- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

- Spring & Fall Clean Ups _- Lawn Installation 


- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 
- Snow Plowing & Sanding — - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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This article was published previously in the December 2004-January 2005 issue of the Farrar Ponder. 


FOUNDING FOOD 


Where Did Those Turkeys Come From? 


On November 13, | attended a book talk by 
Keith Stavely and his wife Kathleen Fizgerald at the 
Cambridge Public Library. They described the 
making of their new book, America’s Founding Food, 
The Story of New England Cooking, (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 2004). They 
discuss food in the context of broader social trends 
such as the importation of customs brought to New 
England from Europe, settler relations with the 
Indians, and other matters related to the development 
of New England cooking. They show how cultural 
myths accrued to the preparation of certain dishes 
such as baked beans, chicken, chowder, clams, 
gingerbread, lobster, oyster stew, pot roast, and 
turkey. They also describe the New England origin 
and development of clambakes, fishcakes, and the 
modern Thanksgiving feast. Here are some of the 
points they make about Thanksgiving, turkeys, 
cranberries, venison, and pies. 

Thanksgiving evolved from the traditional 
English “harvest home” and came to be widely 
celebrated during the colonial period. The first event 
in 1621, the one we have all heard about, was, 
according to the authors, “one of the first celebrations 
in America of the traditional English harvest home.” 
‘“Fowle” (unspecified) and deer were served, but 
turkey meat played only a minor, if any, part in it. By 
the 19" century, Thanksgiving had become the 
primary New England holiday, and its celebration 
gradually spread to other parts of the country. The 
authors say the trend toward nationalization of the 
New England Thanksgiving was already apparent by 
1835 when President Andrew Jackson issued a 
Thanksgiving proclamation that said, among other 
things: 

We thank thee for the bountiful supply of wildlife 
with which thou has blessed our land; for the 
turkeys that gobble in our forests. 


The authors note that by this time in New 
England “the gobblers that were served up were far 
more likely to have come from the farmyard or the 
market than the forest.” 
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Turkeys were first domesticated by the 
Indians of Central America. They were brought to 
Spain in the 1520s and then to France, England, and 
other countries in Europe. By 1575 they had become 
“rather common Christmas fare for many English 
people, including husbandmen who were keeping 
them in their farmyards.” Tame turkeys were sent 
from England to Massachusetts Bay as early as 1629. 
By the 1790s, the farming of domestic turkeys existed 
in New as well as in Old England. Even then, 
thousands of turkeys were driven to market in Boston 
from New Hampshire farmyards. 
Meanwhile, 17""-century New England Indians had 
encouraged wild turkeys to multiply. These turkeys 
were of a larger size and different coloration than the 
type domesticated in Central America and sent to 
Massachusetts Bay from England. The Indians used 
their plumage for making feather coats for children. 

Wild turkeys continued to multiply in New 
England partly through what the authors refer to as 
“Indian environmental management.” Settlers found 
turkeys hard to catch because they ran so fast and 
asked the Indians for help in hunting them. One 
Indian method of capturing turkeys was by laying nets 
under the oak trees where they would gather to eat 
acorns. When a large number of turkeys had been 
lured by the Indians, settlers would join in to 
successfully hunt them. Settlers also learned to follow 
turkey tracks in winter to catch turkeys that were 
feeding on shrimps and small fishes. Settlers 
continued to hunt for wild turkeys because they 
thought them better tasting than domesticated ones. 

Though a turkey was often included in 
Thanksgiving dinners, it was not commonly the star 
offering until about 1800. During the 19" century, 
recipes for cooking turkeys according to standard 
English practice were usually included in New 
England cookbooks, along with recipes for stuffings 
and sauces. For roast turkey, the basic options for 
stuffing — breadcrumbs, egg, salt, pork, butter, 
sausage meat, salt, pepper — and for the herbs to add 
to it — sage, sweet marjoram, and summer savory — 
continued into the 20" century and beyond. 

Continued on page 27 
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STEEPLECHASE 


a new novel of suspense by 


Jane Langton 


A sequel to "THE DESERTER, MURDER AT GETTYSBURG," this story carries Ida forward into 
the year 1868, along with her husband Alexander and her brother Eben. The Civil War has been over 
for three years, but for Eben's badly wounded friend James it will never be over, nor for his devoted 
wife Isabelle nor her father Josiah. 


And what about the Great Chestnut Tree of Nashoba? What about Oliver Wendell Holmes? What 
about Horace, that too-adventurous five-year-old, and the twin balloonists, Jack and Jacob Spratt? 
And what about all those church steeples? 


"Steeplechase" can be found in most bookstores, including the Concord Book 
Shop and Kate's Mystery Books in Cambridge. 


St. Martin’s Press 


Horace 


Isabelle Josiah | 
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Cranberries were typically used in jelly molds 
and pies throughout the 19" century, though early in the 
century some Indian pudding recipes suggested addition 
of cranberries. 

Deer were part of the first celebrations in 
Plymouth. As the yearly feast evolved, it became 
Thanksgiving and usually featured roast turkey and 
chicken pie as star dishes. Venison was not usually 
served at Thanksgiving during the 18" century and most 
of the 19" century, though the authors point to some use 
of it in the late 19" century. 

Even the largest of turkeys tended to weigh no 
more than eight pounds and could not satisfy the main 
course needs of most families. Therefore, in most New 
England households chicken pie become a standard 
supplement to roast turkey. 

Pies were derived from the English harvest 
home tradition and were adapted to new uses by New 
England housewives. According to Harriet Beacher 
Stowe in her her book Old Town Folks (1869), after the 
autumn harvest, women made many kinds of pies for use 
at Thanksgiving and all through the winter. 

Apple and pumpkin pies, especially would be made 
by the dozens. The majority were not eaten right 
away but were stored in pantries, pie closets, or odd 
corners of the house where the winter weather would 
keep them cool or even freeze them, allowing them to 
keep for weeks or months. This was also the season 
for making mincemeat, a means by which part of the 
slaughtered livestock was preserved. 


According to Stowe, women made and 
ornamented many other kinds of pies such as: 
... cranberry and custard, pies, peach, pear, plum, 
and pumpkin pies, Marlborough-pudding pies, — pies 
with top crusts, and pies that were adorned with all 
sorts of fanciful flutings and architectural strips laid 
across and around, and otherwise varied, attested to 
the boundless fertility of the feminine mind, when 
once let loose in a given direction. 


Today, one hears comments about the breeding 
of turkeys to make them fat and relatively immobile at 
the expense of their flavor. Some rebellious cooks are 
searching for more gamy types of wild fowl such as the 
“superlatively flavored Rhode Island turkey” that is 
again being bred in Vermont and elsewhere. Though we 
don’t make pies to feed our relatives and selves all 
winter, we do believe in giving thanks. According to 
this book, we know how to do it. To learn more about 
the story of New England cooking, I recommend 
Founding Foods to you. 
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Dangerous Wildlife 


By Ray Adamson 


I laughed at the time the headlines said that 
President Carter was attacked by a wild rabbit. It 
seems that the President was fishing from a boat in 
a lake when a rabbit tried to climb in. The Secret 
Service agents freaked out at the time and 
considered shooting it to protect the President. Of 
course they may have shot the President too while 
killing the dangerous beast. It’s a good thing they 
let the President fend it off himself with an oar. 

Well now I can sympathize with President 
Carter. Here is my story. You see a rabbit too has 
attacked me. I was mowing the hayfield at Farrar 
Pond Village when | flushed out a rabbit. The next 
time around the field I saw the rabbit had returned 
and was sitting there. I stopped the tractor and 
searching where | mowed, | discovered a nest with 
four baby bunnies in it. 

Being a compassionate soul, I decided to 
move the little bunnies to the bushes at the edge of 
the field. The mother watched me pick them up but 
as I stood up she ran over and bit my shoe. I was 
surprised but not shocked at her actions. I have 
seen it in animals before. The little mother rabbit 
followed me to the field’s edge and watched me set 
the bunnies down, then hopped over and inspected 
them. : 

It is a good thing I didn’t have the secret 
service watching over me, as | am sure that they 
would have opened fire to protect me. 


Copyright 2005 Raymond Adamson 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 
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* Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 
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All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
CGI Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


SS _— —- ———$— ee 


oh eae. MACRAE-TUNNICLIFFE 


funeral & cremation services 


May We All 
Have a Joyous | 
& Sorrow-free 
Holiday Season 


74 Belknap at Thoreau 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Pineatistation. Linccin | Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm | Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm | Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
| Memorial Pre-Financing 
Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, Cremation Veterans Information 
Pepperell and Wayland | Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi « Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, 1V 
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Red-Tailed Hawk November 13, 2005 
Copyright 2005 Eric S. Smith 
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A. Nieisalsl J, Vinedleucty, Enjoy the beauty and elegance offered by this magnificent 13.6 acre retreat located within the heart 
of Lincoln at the end of a cul-de-sac and long gracious drive. Sophisticated and spacious, the 5500 sf home has 12 rooms, 5 
bedrooms, 4 plus baths and serene views of a private pond and 6 year old pool surrounded by established perennial gardens. 
Additionally, there is a three year old, 3 room office/guest room suite with full bath and plumbed for a kitchen. Beyond are 
views of the Flint Farm, the oldest continuously working farm in New England. A rare find. A piece of paradise. 


$2,149,000 


The Ryan Estate is a choice 55 Plus Adult Community. Pres- — This sophisticated custom built contemporary has a beautiful 
ently offering two beautiful Condominiums for sale. Bright, natural colonial bluestone exterior front and interior fireplace. 
airy and freshly done. One unit with a garage. The Ryan Estate Within, a spacious light-filled floor plan features a two-story 
enjoys a scenic, private setting within strolling distance to sunken living room with vaulted ceiling and loft library, a 3 
shops, banks the train and trails. $419,000/$439,000 room master bedroom suite, and a newly remodeled maple 
kitchen with granite counters. Tranquil setting. $1,850,000 


Barrett & Co. Exceptional Real Estate — 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781.259.4040 © www.BarrettandCo.com 


Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Audrey Cicchetti Steve Correia Jane Portanova Phyllis Cohen 
Nancy Nygard ; Gayle Kaufman 


Martha B. G. Lutkin 


Attorney at Law 


Wills 
‘Trusts 
Probate & Estates 


Member of Massachusetts and New York Bars 


127 Trapelo Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Tel: (781) 259-1531 Fax: (781) 259-0370 
pines127@aol.com 
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Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoin Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 


781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.ciarkgallery.com 
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